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Cfheeding the “World on the Cfat 


T is a broad statement, perhaps, but there are 
a good many who predict that we shall find 
the state of affairs suggested by the title of 
this article applicable to the Middle West in 
a very short time. There are two definite conditions 
governing this eventuality—one a settled fact, the 
other a recognized possibility. First, we have the de- 
velopment of a greater quantity of excellent food from 
many hitherto unknown sources. This development is 
sound, and is based on the discoveries of our leading 
scientists. The recognized possibility which will aid 
the development is the establishment of our natural 
waterways through the Great Lakes and the 


Mississippi, giving foreign countries access F 


directly from their own ports to the heart 
of the United States. This will allow more 
profit for the producer and less cost to the 
consumer, due to the great reduction in 
transportation and handling charges neces- 
sary to-day to pass our surplus to the At- 
lantic and Pacific seaboards, 

Good food is a nation’s greatest asset. 
We recognize the great progress in the de- 
velopment of superlative foods, and sanitary 
equipment for handling, packing, and pre- 
serving same. 

The great problem of physical and mental 
development confronting the human race is 
the selection of proper foods to build and 
maintain our bodies and supply the energy necessary 
for our activities. 


The Discoveries in Animal Nutrition 
rece scientist in the past 50 years has surpassed all 
previous records in discoveries. Commercialization 
of these discoveries is being carried on to a remark- 
able degree by many excellent food and feed engineers. 

Our next step is to interest every educational or- 
ganization as well as the general public in making a 
more definite study of food requirements for them- 
Selves or for those they serve. 

Commercialization of the discoveries in animal nu- 
trition has advanced to a greater degree than has the 
adoption of quality food for specific purposes in the 
human food diet. This is due to the fact that the ani- 
mals and poultry are supplied scientific feed prepared 
expressly for their requirements. 

Domestic animals and poultry have lost much of 
their instinct to choose their foods, due principally to 
their captivity and because they have become solely 
dependent on what we supply. The success in their 
development and production is almost entirely up to 
us. Proper breeding, good care, and good feeds made 
from tested formulas in accord with the scientific 
discoveries—made from sound, sweet materials milled 
and thoroughly mixed in a plant built and equipped 
expressly for the rapid and economical manufacture of 
@ full line of animal and poultry feeds,—open the 
final door of success to the feeder, who is one of the 
most important producers of our nation’s greatest 
asset: quality foods. 
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nated the field and feed was negligible. 
all that is changed, and feed has assumed a place 
of importance that seems sometimes to dominate 
Scientific feeding of livestock has brought 
about a revolution in the foodstuffs world. This 
revolution is still going on, and is daily exhibiting 
new and startling aspects. 
important movement are presented in the accom- 
panying article by Mr. Edwards, whose activities 
and interests have placed him in the very fore- 
From time to time other phases of it 
will be discussed by him in these columns. 


flour. 


front of it. 


of the Land 


By Sherman T. &dwards 


The average farmer is no longer a factor in the 
production of quality foods. One of the principal 
reasons is that many are following in the footsteps of 
their ancestors by farming and feeding what animals 
they have in the same old way, their motto apparently 
being, “As it was in the beginning, is now and ever 
shall be.” The farmer is often referred to as being 
slow to see the value of the new science in food de- 
velopment. He is losing the cream of the business to 
those who specialize in the feeding of animals and 
poultry. The specialists have recognized the value of 
manufactured feeds, and are using them to advantage. 


There are many branches of this food development, 
but the greatest, in my judgment, is the increase ob- 
tained both in quality and quantity, in meat, milk, and 
eggs secured through scientific feeding—all of which 
is now being made possible by the development of 
first-class feed manufacturing plants convenient to all 
feeding locations and equipped with modern machinery 
for milling and mixing 25 to 50 cars containing as 
many as 20 different high quality feeds made expressly 
for every known development. Science and system 
have made delivery of all these quality feeds available 
to the feeder for less money than he can possibly buy 
all the articles necessary, pay for grinding and, last 
of all, do a poor job of mixing with a shovel. 

The desirability of buying quality feed for specific 
production will be recognized as the farmer recognizes 
that the wool from his sheep can be made into clothing 
and hides from his animals converted into shoes, by 
specialists in these lines, cheaper and better than these 
articles can be made at home. 


A Development in Quality Food 

i yay government is inspecting and grading meats 

as well as grains. That is the reason packers are 
looking for choice animals. The poultry fattening 
stations are buying up millions of young chickens, 
force feeding them for a week or 10 days, adding a 
pound of fancy white meat, reducing the muscle, tak- 
ing al] the yellow out of the white meat, and lighten- 
ing the dark meat. It is the scientific system and 
eight cents’ worth of feed that does the work. 

The next great development in quality food will 


LOUR and feed have always gone hand in 
hand in the milling world. Once flour domi- 
To-day 


Some phases of this 


be fancy milk fed baby pigs. It will require a real 
system and a manufactured feed equal to the poultry 
fattening feed, very digestible, balanced to produce 
the maximum quantity of choige meat in the shortest 
time. Here is where quality, digestibility, flavor and 
productive power are studied. The difference of a 
small percentage of fiber may cause a profit or a loss. 

One of the greatest advantages to this science was 
the drying of buttermilk by an economical process, 
thereby commercializing millions of gallons. Ten years 
ago most of this product was not available, and was 
run into the sewer or river, a total loss; to-day there 
are in round numbers over 800,000,000 Ibs 
liquid buttermilk and skim milk dried for 
feed for animals and poultry. One manufac- 
turer uses in one season over 1,000,000 lbs dry 
milk products in the manufacture of quality 
feeds, 

The advice to the farmer a few years ago 
was to skim the milk, take the cream to mar- 
ket and feed the pigs and chickens the skim 
milk, which was, to be sure, better than wa- 
ter. But liquid buttermilk and skim milk have 
only 8 per cent milk solids and 92 per cent 
water. A lot of milk solids a chicken can 
get out of a spoonful of liquid skim milk or 
buttermilk! It is the milk solids that count, 
and the scientific feeds that are properly 
made contain more milk solids than a chicken 
or animal will ordinarily secure by drinking the liquid. 

This idea matches up with a letter received from 
a friend who was with our army in Cuba during the 
Spanish war. One of the questions I asked him was 
if he had had enough to eat. His answer was, “Yes, 
lots, but it was mostly bean soup with one bean.” 
More food for thought! 


The Use of Manufactured Feeds 


HE estimated increase in the use of manufactured 

feed is 500,000 tons annually. That alone is an 
answer to all who oppose such feeds. The day will 
come when our. universities will include in their cur- 
ricula business courses in the manufacture of quality 
feeds, and will recognize the use of modern machinery 
and economical systems therefor. When that day 
comes, all those who have opposed quality manufac- 
tured feeds will see the error in the advice they have 
given the farmer: stick to homegrown grains. 

It is every one’s business to aid, not to hinder. 
The tide has turned. Many of the loudest objectors 
to manufactured feed are silent. Others who have 
been convinced of its value are indorsing manufac- 
tured feed, and in several cases leading farm bureaus 
and dairy organizations have gone into the business in 
a thorough manner and are doing well. 

I am favorable to the development of any methods 
that will directly benefit the producer of products from 
the farm, but I am strongly opposed to the govern- 
ment pasging laws providing for some unworkable 
tax to pay for losses on account of overproduction, 
when this overproduction is (Continued on page 1038) 
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Ways of -Tleeting (hain Store (ompetition 


S the volume of business done by chain 

grocery store systems in this country 

has mounted at the expense of the in- 

dependent merchants, there has devel- 

oped an inclination among some of the 
latter to seek aid outside of their own efforts. Ap- 
peals have been made to state legislatures, the Federal 
Trade Commission and to local governing bodies for 
help against the so-called chain store menace. 

Such requests have so far been fruitless, and it is 
beginning to appear that they may be directed back 
at the independent retailers by the chain operators. 
It is now more apparent than ever before that what 
success the independent merchants may gain in their 
competition against the chain stores will come as a 
result of their own efforts, and not through outside 
help. 

It is true that there is a certain type of independ- 
ent retailer who is incapable, for various reasons, of 
meeting chain store competition. It is equally true 
that there is another type of independent merchant 
who is conducting his business successfully in spite of 
such competition. ‘To such merchants as these the 
independent retail grocery business must look for its 
survival. 

In their efforts to locate some means for checking 
the growth of chain stores, independent merchants 
have been inclined to overlook one highly important 
factor—that any retail business, whether it be one 
store or 5,000 stores, is dependent upon the confidence 
and patronage of the public. The best way to get 
business is to go after it, and not simply try to pre- 
vent competitors from getting it. 

The tendency among many merchants to seek out- 
side aid in their battle against the chains, rather than 
to appeal to the confidence of the public by doing 
everything in their power to improve their own busi- 
nesses, will be futile. For instance, in states where 
efforts have been made to secure legislation inimical to 
chain stores, such statutes as have been passed have 
been declared unconstitutional. This has given the 
chain systems an excellent opportunity to appeal to 
the sympathy of the public on the grounds that they 
are being unjustly persecuted. 

Then, again, independent merchants were delighted 
when the Federal Trade Commission was directed by 
Congress to make an investigation of food distribution 
in this country. They felt that this would mean the 
downfall of the chains. As a matter of fact, there is 
danger of exactly the opposite situation being brought 
about. 

It is possible that some chain organizations may 
grow to such an extent that there will be a virtual 
monopoly in certain markets. Such a situation as this 
will be deplored by the average chain store operator 
as much as by the independents. If the leaders in the 
chain store industry are wise they will not permit this 
condition to occur. 

But outside of such a possibility as this it is very 
evident that there is no law, nor can there be legally 
created such a law, to prevent an individual or an 
organization owning several or more stores. It is like- 
ly that this fact will be firmly brought out in the 
coming investigation. Furthermore, the chain store 
operators feel that they are being unfairly handled by 
those organizations which are trying to have legisla- 
tion directed against them, and it is probable that 
they will retaliate by themselves appealing to the com- 
mission for a little protection. 

Each time the chain stores emerge victorious either 
from legislative attacks or from investigations, it 
simply puts those who have urged these assaults in a 
more embarrassing position before the public. There 
is, and always will be, a field for both the independent 
merchant and the chain store. Both must regulate 
themselves accordingly. This fact is admitted by chain 
store operators. 


Two Classes of Independents 


HE independent merchant, then, rather than waging 

a losing battle against this competition, should 
direct his efforts to devising better means for serving 
and gaining the confidence of the public. He should 
establish his own position among consumers, rather 
than attempt to tear down that of others. 

Independent retail grocery stores may roughly be 
divided into two classifications, There is the one Which 
is run as a neighborhood store, operated on as little 
capital as possible by people who usually have slight 
knowledge of modern merchandising and who make 
little effort to gain such knowledge. This type of 
storekeeper is content to make only a fair living. 
Often he has his living quarters in connection with 


By Wayne G. Martin, .Jr. 


the store, his expenses are small, and he goes along 
the best way he can, extremely worried because the 
neighborhood chain store is hurting his business. He 
hasn’t the imagination, ability or capital to employ 
modern merchandising methods. 

As a general thing his place of business is not of 
much benefit to manufacturers as a distributing outlet. 
He doesn’t bother with window displays or other sell- 
ing helps that are offered to him but necessitate the 
use of his own initiative if they are to be successfully 
employed. He carries a limited stock, and simply fills 
his customers’ orders to the best of his meager ability. 
Often he operates on a credit basis, and is not as 
careful as he should be with his accounts. In turn, 
he expects credit from the jobber, and probably must 
have it tf he is to stay in business. 

This class of merchants is gradually being pushed 
aside. The chain stores are credited with doing this, 
but it is probable that had it not been they it would 
have been some other factor of competition. Their 
business is economically unsound and is a source of 
constant danger to those jobbers who grant credit to 
them for the sake of getting their trade. Merchan- 
dising, the same as anything else, must push forward, 
or fall backward. It cannot stand still. Unfortu- 
nately, these retailers have been unable to keep pace 
with the times. 

The Successful Type 


A§ a contrast to such storekeepers there is the 

other type of independent merchant who is in 
business with the knowledge that his success depends 
upon the extent to which he serves his community. 
He keeps his store clean, light and sanitary. He 
makes it his business to know his customers person- 
ally, and to take full advantage of the opportunity 
,offered in personal contact with his trade. He buys 
wisely and carefully, keeping his stock turning over 
as rapidly as possible, and at the same time offering 
a wider assortment than do the chain stores. 

He realizes that he must have help, and consequent- 
ly works closely with manufacturers and jobbers by 
using whatever sound merchandising aids are offered 
him. He has made a study of his community, and tries 
to conduct his business in line with the information 
gained from that study. 

This man is in business to stay, and chain store 
operators who are today trying to expand their busi- 
nesses will admit the truth of this statement. There 
is a definite field for him, and so long as he keeps 
his attention directed toward finding still better means 
for serving the public, and not to finding some way 
for putting the chain stores out of business overnight, 
he has every reason to anticipate success. 

So long as chain stores operate their businesses on 
a soundly economic and honest basis and do not re- 
sort to unfair methods of competition, it is more than 
likely that they will survive. However, not all chains 
have been operated on this basis in the past. Price 
wars and certain popular articles featured at much 
less than cost prices in order to make leaders of them 
have alike been harmful to the chains and their inde- 
pendent competitors. 

It is through such tactics that they give reason for 
other retailers to appeal to legislatures and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for assistance. Furthermore, 
while they may increase their sales by featuring mer- 
chandise at less than cost, they certainly are not 
building public confidence for themselves. The av- 
erage housewife of today knows enough of business 
to understand that a profit must be made somewhere 
if it is to be carried on. When she sees chain stores 
selling some articles constantly at less than cost she 
is aware that this loss must be: made up elsewhere, 
and assumes that other articles are correspondingly 
higher priced. Cut prices as a chief means of appeal- 
ing for business break down confidence, gain the dan- 
gerous enmity of competitors, and result in nothing 
but evil to all merchants in the community. 

The very essence of successful chain store operation 
depends upon standardization of merchandise. By 
using standardized commodities the chain can buy 
each lot in larger quantities, thereby gaining a better 
price from the manufacturer. This situation affords 
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the aggressive independent dealer an excellent oppor- 
tunity to obtain the trade of his community which 
wants other than these standardized lines. This does 
not mean that he should carry in stock every conceiv- 
able article that may be asked for, but rather that, 
through a study of his trade and its wants, he can 
supply it with those things sufficiently called for to 
yield a profit, and at the same time not stocked by the 
chains, 

At the outset, chain stores made a feature of na- 
tionally advertised goods, and they still follow this 
practice. However, there is a tendency among many 
of these systems to supplant such brands with their 
own. Where the demand compels them to they will 
carry nationally advertised goods, but at every oppor- 
tunity slip in their own brands. Undoubtedly their 
ultimate thought is entirely to supplant these standard 
brands with their own privately marked merchandise, 
for very likely they can make a greater profit on the 
latter, and feel that by pursuing this course they can 
more strongly entrench themselves in the communities 
where they are engaged in business. 

This tendency may be observed in the advertising 
of some chain organizations. They will carry full- 
page newspaper space, in which many articles are 
advertised. The manufacturer is told that if he will 
bear a portion of this advertising cost, he may have 
his brand included in the space. The result is. that 
he must bear two advertising costs—that of his own 
consumer copy, and also a share of the chain’s adver- 
tising expense, in order to get his product pushed by 
the latter. 

The manufacturer is probably the greatest loser 
in this arrangement. He either must increase his 
advertising expenditure or curtail his own consumer 
advertising. Also, he gains the enmity of other deal- 
ers if it is learned that he has been paying for part 
of the space carried by the chain stores, 

If, through the development of their own private 
brands, chains reach the point where they are ready 
to discard the nationally advertised ones, and manu- 
facturers agree to fill these brands for them even 
though they know their own brands ultimately will 
be put out of the stores, they are indeed at the mercy 
of the chain systems. The chain will be in a position 
to dictate to the manufacturer, and if he objects it 
will go elsewhere to have its brands filled. 


Importance of the Independent 


Alt of which leads up to the excellent opportunity 

there is today for close co-operation between man- 
ufacturers and aggressive independent merchants. 
Possibly the salvation of nationally advertised brands 
lies in the development of the latters’ business. 
Through the independent retailers the manufacturers 
will always have an outlet for those brands for which 
they create a demand by consumer advertising, re- 
gardless of the private brand tendency of some chain 
organizations. 

And certainly it is to the benefit of the independent 
retailers to co-operate to the fullest possible extent 
with those manufacturers who are creating a demand 
for their products through advertising. Merchants who 
supply manufacturers with carefully prepared mailing 
lists of the trade in their communities, follow up such 
direct mail work as the manufacturers may do by per- 
sonal calls, tie up the advertising with their stores 
by using the window and counter displays that are 
offered, and in all other ways co-operate with the 
manufacturers, form a merchandising consolidation 
that is as powerful as that of any chain store or- 
ganization. : 

Both the chain store and the independent retail 
grocer are in business to stay. Many of the latter 
have been forced out of business, and others will be, 
simply because of their inability to meet the modern 
merchandising competition of the chains. The latter, 
no doubt, enjoy an advantage in their buying, but it 
is not an insurmountable one. . 

Independent merchants cannot, however, gain their 
objective by looking to outside help in their fight 
against the chains. State legislatures and the Federal 
Trade Commission will be of little assistance to them. 
They must realize first and last that the success of 
their businesses depends upon their own ability to 
serve the buying public, and it is to this problem that 
their attention should be directed. Manufacturers, 
particularly of advertised brands, can provide the 
merchants with much assistance if the latter will do 
their part. In fact, the success of both will likely 
depend upon how well they work together in the 
future. The manufacturer is willing to do his share 
and the rest is up to the independent retailers. 
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FAT-HEADED ADVERTISING 

te hee for a Lucky and not for a sweet,” is the 

latest of the thousands of new smart aleck 
advertising catch lines which rapidly are making the 
“science” of publicity ridiculous. No doubt the agency 
which created the campaign and sold it to the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company to the extent of an expenditure 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars regards it as a 
great discovery. One man’s opinion being offhand as 
good as another’s, The Northwestern Miller hazards 
the guess that the silly campaign will prove a “dud” 
and will be abandoned and charged off to unprofitable 
experience. 

Cigarettes are not going to be sold instead of con- 
fectionery or sweet cakes, and neither the association 
of candy manufacturers nor bakers of Sweet goods 
need be at all exercised by the attempt to do so. Only 
a small part of the women of the country are fools, 
on the word of Fannie Ward, Florenz Ziegfeld, or 
anybody else who may lend a fancy name to an in- 
dorsement. Women may share the pleasures of smok- 
ing with men, and that is quite all right. They also 
may make sacrifices to preserve the currently fashion- 
able silhouette. But they will not willfully “reach for 
a cigarette” to destroy a normal appetite. Commend- 
ing nicotine as a substitute for food is equally a vio- 
lation of the rules of good health and good sense. 

In so far as confectioners, bakers and others whose 
products are “attacked” by this advertising are con- 
cerned, they will do well to pay no attention to it. 
Sooner or later the American Tobacco Company will 
realize the absurdity of the campaign and abandon it. 
Pending its doing so, the effect upon consumption of 
confections will not be measurable. The appetite for 
sweets is a normal response to the body’s need for 
sugar. It will not be set aside by the appeal of to- 
bacco, which is not needed by the healthy individual 
and which admittedly is harmful to many of the mil- 
lions who indulge themselves in its use. 


* . » 


SPECULATION AS A FARM AID 

OR the past three years, culminating in several 

recent months, prices of stocks have been ad- 
vanced continuously by the force of speculation. At 
first this was led and directed by bull pools and indi- 
viduals, but in the recent upward movement the cap- 
tains and kings were swept aside and the public carried 
prices upward with little or no regard for property 
values or for present or potential earning power. 
Stock quotations no longer bear any relationship to 
labor or commodity prices. They are higher than any- 
thing else in the world, made so by unprecedented 
optimism expressing itself in speculation. 

It probably is idle, in view of the extent of public 
sentiment against trading in grain futures, to consider 
what might have happened in grain markets in the past 
several months if any considerable part of the specu- 
lative frenzy in stocks had spent itself therein. For- 
merly the Chicago wheat pit was a favorite hunting 
ground for the speculatively inclined. As sentiment 
against grain trading as the enemy of agriculture was 
embodied in adverse legislation, such as the Capper- 
Tincher law, speculative attention was directed else- 
where. 

This movement probably is not yet completed. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Jardine, in his annual report to 
Congress, comments on satisfactory results obtained 
by supervision of future trading in co-operation with 
the business conduct committees of the exchanges, but 
believes that further restrictive legislation is desir- 
able. Meanwhile, he and his assistants are putting out 
What technically is known as “bull dope,” as the best 
lawful substitute for the price faith formerly inspired 
by the current big speculator. 

The truth is that world grain prices, considered 
Wholly from the grower’s point of view, are suffering 
from speculative neglect. Government supervision and 
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restrictive measures have been completely successful 
in driving the big leaders out of the market, but they 
have not provided any substitute to protect the pro- 
ducer’s interest. Grain prices, as in the case of any 
other cause without leadership or friends in high 
places, are being left to take care of themselves, and, 
again from the grower’s point of view, are not doing 
well at the job. Supply and demand are being re- 
flected, but supply is exercising the stronger influence 
because of its greater visibility; demand, which always 
wants to buy cheaply, is able to keep covered up. 
Supply advertises itself, while demand has no “bull” 
agency anticipating its future. It is a fair assumption 
that a very minor part of current stock market specu- 
lation directed toward the wheat pit and emphasizing 


world needs might add twenty-five to fifty cents per - 


bushel to the present world wheat price. 

The return of this condition would not, of course, 
be welcomed by the grain trade and milling. These 
industries have been immensely benefited by the stabili- 
zation of grain prices through restriction of specula- 
tion. Considered, however, wholly from the stand- 
point of the grower’s best interest and fairly measur- 
ing the value of legislation as a price influence, elim- 
inating big speculation from grain markets has wholly 
defeated the aims of its sponsors. The farmer’s 
friends, in putting the evil short seller out of business 
also have frightened ‘away the long buyer, who, as 
results have proved, was worth many equalization fee 
schemes in maintaining a high grain price level over 
the whole world. Importing countries are entitled to 
give three cheers for the lawmakers who put the farm- 
er’s best advertising agent—immoral and uneconomic 
as he undoubtedly was—out of business. 


* * * 


George Bernard Shaw, commenting on a re- 
cently published story about his father having 
capitalized his pension as an Irish civil servant 
to become a miller late in life and then making a 
failure of his mill, is quoted as saying that noth- 
ing else could have been expected, since his fa- 
ther was “one of the most incompetent of mortals, 
having spent all of his life in 'a post so stu- 
pendously useless that it was abolished even in 
Ireland siaty years ago.” And now the Irish 
millers are insisting that unless they are given the 
benefit of protective 'duties they, too, will be 
abolished. How difficult it is to know just what 
to do. © 


* * # 


THE BATTLE WITH OVERPRODUCTION 

N several recent issues of this publication, comment 

has been made in this department on the remark- 
able similarity of present conditions in milling to those 
in other industries created by attempts to stimulate 
production as a means to reduce costs instead of 
producing against actual consumptive demand. Au- 
thoritative surveys of conditions in textiles, steel and 
oil have been printed wherein the mere substitution 
of the word “flour mill” for “textile mill,’ “steel mill” 
or “oil well” have made the quoted text exactly ap- 
plicable to milling. 

The symposium is now extended to include the 
bituminous coal mining industry, through the courtesy 
of a miller who sends us a copy of “The Guaranty 
Survey,” published by the Guaranty Trust Company, 
of New York, containing an article on the bituminous 
mining situation, in which the miller has substituted 
“flour mill” for “coal mine” and altered certain figures 
to make the text applicable to milling. As thus 
amended the article reads: 
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“A large producing company in the flour milling 
industry recently announced that it would close a num- 
ber of its least efficient mills, issuing at the same time 
a public statement of its reasons for so doing and 
recommending that similar action be taken by other 
producers. Stating its belief that ‘the present plight 
of the milling industry will not be remedied by forc- 
ing unwanted flour upon an unwilling market,’ that 
‘no present useful purpose nor any contribution to 
further stability is to be gained by further cutting 
wages below a sound economic level, and that, if the 
industry is to progress rapidly toward economic re- 
covery, ‘each and every producing unit must make 
some sacrifice to that end,’ the company advocates 
the ‘retention of the most economic mills, and the 
present elimination of the least efficient, adopted volun- 
tarily as a general program.’ 

“The action taken by this leading milling company 
strikes at the very heart of the trouble. The milling 
industry is overdeveloped and overmanned. As is the 
case in so many other important American industries, 
the situation is largely a consequence of abnormal war- 
time demand, which brought about the development of 
larger productive capacities than any normal or per- 
manent market could support. The overexpansion, 
hewever, has been carried to excess, even in relation to 
the conditions that prevailed during the war and im- 
mediate post-war period. It is estimated that the 
present productive capacity of flour mills in this coun- 
try is about two hundred million barrels a year, where- 
as the largest annual output on record, that of 1919, 
was only one hundred thirty-two million barrels and 
the annual average for the last five years is only one 
hundred fourteen million.” 

There is, perhaps, no particular point to this added 
emphasis upon the similarity between conditions in 
milling and those in other basic and staple industries. 
If anything is to be gained, it is in the education of 
millers to the truth that their business is not unique 
and that they are in no sense independent of the sound 
fundamental rules of economics and good business 
which control in every other line of endeavor. Over- 
production, the urge for volume at sacrifice of profit, 
violation of the sound rules of selling and lack of 
precise knowledge of costs cast their shadows over 
milling with an effect no greater and no less than over 
other industries, 

Every business in the United States is just now 
wrestling with the problem of destructive price compe- 
tition resulting from the demand for volume produc- 
tion. Some are making headway. Others are standing 
still or going backward. Milling is probably just 
about holding its own. The difficulty in this, as in oth- 
er industries, is that too many units regard themselves 
as able to get along as individuals independently of 
the state of the whole. No doubt that is here and 
there possible, but it is the hardest solution of all. 
While it destroys the loser it also so punishes the 
victor that there is not much financial joy to be gained 


from the conquest. 
+” * * 


FIFTY PEDDLERS TOO MANY 
MILLER in the Southwest recently received the 
following letter in reply to an inquiry addressed 

to a Missouri baker about the absence of recent orders: 

“In reply to your question as to why I am not 
using your flour, will state that I may use your flour 
some day, but not until an epidemic, war or some- 
thing happens to about fifty flour peddlers who call 
on me. About half of them are cousins of mine, and 
I don’t see how I can do anything now. They even 
sell me flour on time, ten barrels at carload price, and 
enough hot air and whisky thrown in to bake twice 
as much bread as I bake. Of course, we like these 
added features and I like to meet the boys, but there 
are just too damn many of them.” 

Which seems, on the whole and without prejudice, 
to be an explanation which fully explains. 
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Domestic Demand.—The almost proverbial “holiday dullness” is beginning to 
show itself in the flour market. Buyers want to keep their stocks as low as pos- 
sible at inventory time, and this is affecting not only the buying of flour but also 
specifications on old contracts. New 
business in all of the principal milling 
sections of the country averaged less 
than 50 per cent of capacity last week. 
Southwestern mills sold 49 per cent, com- 
pared with 43 per cent in the preceding 
week, but some round lot business 
brought the average up. The bookings 
of most mills were much below that fig- 
ure. Spring wheat millers made no vol- 
ume bookings, and sales were in small 
lots to buyers whose stocks were not 
sufficient to take care of their near-by 
requirements. The consuming markets 
report that buyers are convinced that prices are not going higher than the cur- 
rent levels, and it is doubtful if their purchases will be beyond moderate amounts 
unless the wheat market manifests some very unusual action. 

Exports.—Routine sales to Latin America constitute virtually all of the export 
business being done. This is being shared by mills in the Southwest, the North- 
west and Buffalo. Southwestern mills feel that they have done an exceptionally 
good business with South and Central America this year, and Buffalo, also, has 
moved considerable quantities to those markets. Inquiry from Europe is only 
occasional, and sales to the Continent probably are the lightest in several years. 
Canada this year has taken the greater portion of the European trade, although 
English mills have furnished an unusually large part of the flour needed in that 
country. Pacific Coast mills are experiencing a good inquiry from China, but the 
volume of business actually coming from the Orient is limited because of price 
differences. 

Clears —While patents are difficult to move in volume, mills are having no 
trouble in disposing of clears. As a matter of fact, many plants are oversold 
on the lower grades, the situation having undergone an almost complete reversal 
in the past few weeks. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations dropped 10@20c bbl last week, putting prices at an 
extremely low mark. The large world wheat surplus and the nearness of the har- 
vest in the Southern Hemisphere, coupled with an unusually small speculative 
interest in wheat, are the factors mainly responsible for the decline. 

Production Output gained in all of the principal milling sections of the coun- 
try last week. This was largely the result of the Thanksgiving holiday having cut 
the running time of mills in the preceding week, rather than an increase in speci- 
fications. Pacific Coast mills showed the largest gain, being 12 points over two 
weeks ago. Central states mills made a six-point gain, the Northwest five points, 
and the Southwest three. The Buffalo rate remained unchanged. 

Millfeed—Bran and shorts moved within a comparatively narrow range last 
week, although the tendency was slightly downward. The demand reflected some 
hesitancy on the part of buyers to follow the recent sharp advances, which have 
carried the market to the highest levels since last spring. Bran is almost $10 ton 
higher than it was in September. With the winter just starting, however, and with 
more cattle on feed than last year, the situation still has its bullish elements. 


ovo 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Ena., Dec. 11—(Special Cable)—There is a slight improvement in 
the volume of imported flour which is going into consumption compared to home 
milled. Buyers are still disinclined to purchase for future requirements. To-day’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 33s@33s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.59@5.67 bbl), Cana- 
dian export patents 31s ($5.25 bbl), Kansas export patents 33s ($5.59 bbl), Ameri- 
can milled Manitobas 34s ($5.76 bbl), Australian patents 33s ($5.59 bbl), Argen- 
tine low grades 23s ($4.90 bbl), home milled straight run 3ls 6d ($5.34 bbl), Min- 
nesota export patents 31s 3d ($5.28 bbl). 

Liverpool_—Demand for flour is poor, and arrivals of the imported products 
are meeting a bad market. Consequently, they are being stored. To-day’s quota- 
tions: Canadian top patents 33s 6d per 280 lbs ($5.67 bbl), Canadian export pat- 
ents 31s ($5.25 bbl), American soft winter patents 38s 6d@40s ($6.52@6.78 bbl), 
Kansas export patents 34s 6d ($5.84 bbl), Australian patents 33s 6d ($5.67 bbl), 
American low grades 25s 6d@27s ($4.32@4.57 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Bakers are engrossed in catering to the Christmas trade, and are 
showing no interest in purchasing flour. To-day’s quotations: Canadian export 
patents 3ls per 280 lbs ($5.25 bbl), Canadian winters 38s 6d@40s ($6.52@6.78 bbl), 
American winters 40s ($6.78 bbl), Australian patents 33s 6d ($5.67 bbl). 

Belfast—Flour buyers have withdrawn lower offers, and only trading in spot 
parcels is being done. ‘'To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents 33s@33s 6d 
per 280 lbs ($5.59@5.67 bbl), Canadian export patents 30s 6d@3ls ($5.17@5.25 
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bbl), American milled Manitobas 31s 6d ($5.34 bbl), American soft winters 37s 
6d ($6.35 bbl), home milled, delivered, 37@40s ($6.35@6.78 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—There is practically no demand for imported flour. To-day’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents $5.95@6.20 per 100 kilos ($5.27@5.51 bbl), 
Kansas top patents December-February shipment $6.60@6.90 ($5.87@6.14 bbl), 
March-April shipment $6.70@7 ($5.96@6.23 bbl), Kansas straights December-Feb- 
ruary shipment $6.45@6.75 ($5.72@5.99 bbl), March-April shipment $6.55@6.85 
($5.81@6.08 bbl), home milled, delivered, $6.20 ($5.51 bbl), Belgian flour $5.90 
($5.24 bbl). 

Hamburg.—With only a limited demand for flour and lower home milled 
prices, sales of imported flour are slow. To-day’s quotations: Canadian export 
patents $6@6.50 per 100 kilos ($5.33@5.78 bbl), Kansas patents $6.95@7.10 ($6.17 
@6.32 bbl), home milled, delivered, $9.30 ($8.28 bbl), rye flour $7.45@7.80 ($6.62@ 
6.94 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Demand for flour is generally slow. Some fair sales of Cana- 
dian flour have been made, but the Buffalo and southwestern offers are unable 
to compete. To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.30@6.75 per 100 kilos 
($5.60@5.99 bbl), Canadian export patents $6@6.25 ($5.33@5.54 bbl), Kansas pat- 
ents $6.60@6.70 ($5.87@5.96 bbl), Oklahoma patent $6.40@6.70 ($5.69@5.96 bbl), 
Texas patent $6.50@6.90 ($5.78@6.14 bbl), home milled, delivered, $5.50@5.90 
($4.88@5.24 bbl). 

Oslo.—There is very little interest in flour, and demand is exceptionally small. 
To-day’s quotations: Canadian top patent $6.75 per 100 kilos ($5.99 bbl), Cana- 
dian export patent $6@6.10 ($5.33@5.42 bbl), Minnesota top patent $7.05 ($6.26 
bbl), Kansas patent $6.60 ($5.87 bbl), German rye flour $5.40@5.65 ($4.79@4.99 
bbl), English wheat flour $6.15 ($5.45 bbl). 


WHEAT 


Forward sales of wheat at London are quiet, and there is only a small demand 
for spot lots. At Liverpool, the market is quiet, with buying only for immediate 
needs, 

MILLFEED 


There is a better demand for millfeed at London. Middlings are quoted at 
£7 17s 64@£8 ton, bran £7 12s 6d, and Plate pollards £7 2s 6d, afloat, and £7, 
c.i.f. shipment. At Liverpool some sales of German low grade flour have been 
made at £9 Is 3d. There is no demand for American or Argentine millfeed. At 
Belfast, demand is good, and large shipments of English bran have been marketed 
at £11. The Irish product is selling at £10 10s, ex-mill. Plate pollards are in 
brisk demand at £10. 

OIL CAKE 


Home made cottonseed cake is steady at £7 15s ton, ex-mill. Egyptian is 
being sold at £7 10s, ex-ship. There is fair trading in oil cake at Liverpool. Amer- 
ican linseed cake is quoted at £12 7s 6d, Plate at £12 17s 6d, c.i.f., and American 
cottonseed meal at £12 2s 6d, c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for oats products at London is disappointing. Scottish meal is quoted 
at 39s 6d@40s ton, ex-store, and continental rolled oats and oatmeal at 37s, c.i.f. 
American and Canadian oats products are firm, with rolled oats quoted at 39s 6d 
and meal at 37s 6d, c.i.f. Demand is good at Belfast, where American rolled oats 
are selling at 38s 6d and meal at 37s, c.if. Irish rolled oats are quoted at 44s 
and meal at 39s, delivered. 

C. F. G. Ratkes. 
os 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour out- 
put at principal milling centers, by weeks 
ending on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— Dec. 10 Dec. 11 

Dec. 8 Dec.1 1927 1926 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual 
weekly output of flour, percentages weighted 
to capacity of mills reporting, to possible 
output when operating 24 hours daily on six 
days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Dec. 10 Dec. 11 














Minneapolis ...193,444 177,947 243,794 215,205 Dec. 8 Dec. 1 1927 1926 
Duluth-Superior 14,165 31,820 29,790 20,090 Minneapolis ...... 58 39 53 41 
Outside mills*..240,732 240,943 218,519 202,201 Duluth-Superior .. 38 86 81 56 
Outside mills* ... 52 57 51 45 
Totals ....448,341 450,710 492,103 437,496 sate on ost _ 
SOUTHWEST— Average ..... 54 49 53 44 
Kansas City...149,181 137,034 185,142 157,547 SOUTHWEST— 
Atchison ...... 26,362 25,166 23,653 25,611 Kansas City ...... 75 69 94 89 
Wichita ....... 35,271 38,688 32,228 41,102 Atchison ......... 85 81 79 86 
ici cieg 38,415 36,307 38,083 24,600 Wichita .......... 56 62 51 66 
St. Joseph .... 39,834 29,175 22,871 29,205 Salina ........... 82 77 82 65 
Omaha ....... 24,432 24,519 23,810 20,219 ‘St- Joseph ....... 84 61 48 1 
Outside millst..218,177 220,068 189,355 228,232 Omaha .......... 89 89 87 v4 
Outside millst ... 68 69 57 68 
Totals ....531,681 510,957 515,142 526,516 “ bs — -—- a 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— nae phe be ” , 
St. Louis ...... 33,500 30,600 24,800 28,600 ne tan F aia ; 
Ng oo eae 55 50 41 45 
Outsidet .... 43,900 42,100 45,800 50,100 Outsided 50 48 53 88 
Central States] 69,901 52,740 92,130 41,525 a Sees <s : 5? 
South 44 3 Central States] .. 78 59 73 ot 
Southeast ..... 77,440 82,736 89,459 97,431 Southeast ........ 60 56 62 66 
Totals ....224,741 208,176 252,189 217,656 Average ..... 61 55 60 62 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 29,111 25,225 28,302 28,126 Portland ......... 78 68 45 45 
IN is.6 vi 31,776 25,066 31,020 23,363 Seattle ........... 67 53 66 50 
DOGS «2.000% 51,230 43,596 30,318 26,490 WR ewavsverss 90 71 53 46 
Totals ....112,117 98,887 89,640 77,979 AVOFEBO 202% 79 67 54 47 
Buffalo ........ 186,133 185,273 217,677 203,826 Buffalo .......... 73 73 86 85 
Chicago ....... 35,017 34,069 37,000 37,000 Chicago .......... 88 85 92 92 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 


controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Dec. 11. 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis 
Spring first patent .......... $5.70@ 6.30 $6.20@ 6.60 $....@.... $6.20@ 6.80 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.30@ 5.95 6.00@ 6.25 oaweWscve 5.90@ 6.20 
Spring first clear .........+5 5.00@ 5.30 5.10@ 5.25 ere) vere 5.10@ 5.40 
Hard winter short patent ... 5.35@ 5.85 ee 5.95@ 6.45 6.10@ 6.60 
Hard winter straight ........ 4.95@ 5.25 ee 5.45@ 5.65 5.25@ 5.75 
Hard winter first clear ..... 4.75@ 5.00 a 4.70@ 5.85 4.75@ 5.10 
Soft winter short patent .... 6.30@ 7.30 ~~ Pe 6.60@ 7.30 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.90@ 6.50 ..-@, 5.80@ 6.20 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.20@ 5.50 oe ee 5.10@ 5.60 “s 
Rye flour, white ............ 6.40@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.55 -@.. -.@ 6.90 6. 
Rye flour, dark ............. 4.35@ 4.80 4.20@ 4.35 , oon @ 4.75 5. 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco 
Family patent ..$7.10@ 7.60 as TERMED ccccccce S000 secs $6.40@ 6.60 
Straight ........ 4.80@ 5.80 coee@® cove Dakota ........ 6.40@ 7.20 8.25@ 8.50 
Cut-off ......... 6.10@ 6.60 ccc e@® wees Montana ....... 6.70@ 6.70 6.50@ 7.00 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


B 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


uffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
. Seer $6.30@ 6.75 $6.50@ 6.75 $7.00@ 7.25 $7.30@ 7.70 6.50@ 6.75 $7.25@ 7.75 
-.@ 6.70 5.90@ 6.20 6.00@ 6.25 6.35@ 6.70 6.50@ 7.55 6.20@ 6.50 aa eo 
--@ 5.70 5.40@ 6.00 cows oe 6.05@ 6.30 6.15@ 6.60 seo Qeeee @ . 
--@. 6.15@ 6.65 6.35@ 6.60 6.75@ 7.15 6.35@ 6.75 6.40@ 6.70 6.75@ 7.25 
oo Ose 5.65@ 6.10 5.85@ 6.10 6.35@ 6.60 occo@eeve 6.00@ 6.40 a Fo 
--@.. cose @Becece coer Qos ee a once Dooce ---@. -@ «+ 
--@.. wer tee 6.50@ 6.75 cove ccce 6.70@ 7.40 6.50@ 7.00 8.40@ 8.75 
oes 6.00@ 6.50 *5.60@ 5.85 *5.90@ 6.90 6.30@ 7.25 6.25@ 6.50 7.00@ 7.2° 
eo @eces coce@oces eva Q@ocvee soo woes 6.15@ 6.30 ee ee 6.00@ 6.49 
50@ 6.95 6.75@ 7.15 6.80@ 7.05 7.25@ 7.50 7.20@ 7.30 @.... ---@. 
80@ 6.00 cons @ecce -75@ 5.00 5.00@ 5.50 5.40@ 5.50 ose Qoeose coe @ oe 
Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeé 
Spring top patent{...$....@7.20 $....@7.95 Spring exports§ ........... 31s . 
Spring second patent{ ....@6.60 ....@6.55 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.60 .- 
Spring first clearf ... ....@5.50 ....@5.55 Ontario exports§$...37s 6d@38s . 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes, §140-Ib jute® 
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MUCH ACTIVITY PLANNED 
BY BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB 


Twenty-seven members of the Buffalo 
Flour Club attended the last weekly 
luncheon meeting, held in the Chamber 
of Commerce dining rooms, and listened 
to reports of the various committees on 
plans for the annual Christmas party, 
the part the club will take in the enter- 
tainment of the bakers when they con- 
vene here Jan. 21-22, and the progress 
made by the club bowling team in the 
intraclub series in which they entered. 

Eugene B. Collard, of the Collard 
Grain Co., chairman of the committee 
arranging the Christmas party, an- 
nounced that Dec. 20 had been selected 
as the date and the Hotel Statler as the 
place for the annual festival. Tickets 
for the event will be $5 each. Members 
are requested to bring a 25c present for 
the Santa Claus grab bag. The Corn 
Exchange as a body has been invited, 
while individual members of the club 
may bring guests. 

Harry C. Veatch, general eastern rep- 
resentative of the Kansas Milling Co., 
indorsed the petition made by Burt E. 
Anthony, representative of the New 
York Bakers’ Association, for the whole- 
hearted support of the Buffalo Flour 
Club and allied tradesmen at the an- 
nual convention of the bakers scheduled 
for the Hotel Statler on Jan. 21-22. 
Harry C. Elwood, president, appointed 
Robert E. Burns, Traders Feed & Grain 
Co., chairman of a committee to plan 
some form of entertainment for the vis- 
itors. 

George Wood, of the Seymour-Wood 
Grain Co., chairman of the committee on 
bowling, announced that the club team 
was now in second place in the intra- 
club contest sponsored by the various 
luncheon clubs of Buffalo. The team 
rolls every Monday night, and after Jan. 
1 the club will be represented by two 
teams. Elmer Koehlein, of the Ralston- 
Purina Co., is captain of the Millers. 
Other members are George Hartman, of 
the Co-Operative Grain Co., Fred Wolf, 
of the Leeson Grain Co., Norman Krueg, 
of the Corn Exchange, William Stevens, 
of the Basil Burns Grain Corporation, 
Frank Gruettger, of the Cereal By- 
Products Co., and Chester Ashe, of the 
Pratt Food Co. 

oof! 


CAKE SESSION TO FEATURE 
ENGINEERS’ CHICAGO MEETING 


Although the complete program for 
the annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers, which will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, March 25-28, has not yet been ar- 
ranged, the organization has announced 
that one feature will be a one-day cake 
session, in addition to the regular con- 
sideration of bread. It is also planned 
to feature a discussion of other than pan 
bread. The society has arranged for re- 
duced rates of one fare and one haif 
from all points in the United States, 
which will become effective only if 250 
certificates are presented at the meeting. 


oe] 
GRAIN HANDLING IN ARGENTINA 
Wasninocron, D. C.—The methods in 
use for handling grain shipments in Ar- 
gentina are inefficient, and, consequent- 
ly, costly, reports Charles H. Ducote, 
United States trade commissioner. When 
threshing is done, the grain is packed 
into bags and transported to the railway 
Stations, where it is loaded, almost al- 
ways without the use of conveyors, into 
freight cars if available, or otherwise 
Placed in the railway warehouses until 
cars may be obtained. During harvest- 
ing, due to the length of the movement 
and the insufficient capacity of railway 
sheds, storage space is sometimes diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to obtain, and 
the grain very often must be piled up 
in the open, with makeshift protection 
in the form of tarpaulins. When cars 
me available, the grain, still in the 
original bags, is loaded into the cars by 
hand. Most of the grain is transported 
in box cars, but as the supply is insuf- 
ficient, open cars must also be used, in 
which case canvas and tarpaulins are the 
only protection the bags receive. 
Upon arrival at the port, the grain is 
either loaded direct from the railway car 
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into the steamer or stored in one of the 
terminal elevators. From these elevators 
and warehouses it is loaded into the 
holds of the ships in bulk by means of 
chutes and conveyors. Only a small 
percentage, roughly about 10 per cent, 
of the grain shipped from the republic 
passes through elevators. 

Before being placed in the elevators 
the grain is unsacked as the bags are 
removed from the cars. Workmen cut 
open the bags, and empty them. The 
grain which goes aboard ships from the 
railway cars or warehouses is carried on 
board in bags by stevedores, or trans- 
ferred by means of chutes and convey- 
ors. It is then unsacked and dumped 
into the hold. All trimming of the cargo 
is done by hand. About 85 to 90 per 
cent of the grain exported goes in bulk, 
the remainder being in bags. This 
bagged material is packed in tightly be- 
tween the top of the loose grain and the 
deck above, leaving as little clearance as 
possible and thus serving as packing or 
“lining” to hold the bulk grain in place 
and prevent shifting of the cargo. 

ed 


GOVERNOR ASKS RIVER ELEVATORS 

Governor Hammill, of Iowa, an- 
nounced last week that, as part of farm 
relief legislation, he would propose to 
President-elect Hoover that a system of 
terminal elevators be built at Mississippi 
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River ports, where grain could be stored 
in bond as collateral for farm borrow- 
ing. The governor believes that the plan 
will meet with approval from Mr. Hoo- 
ver, who has indicated that easier farm 
finance and water transportation were 
important phases of the farm problem. 
In the event that the federal government 
should fail to support the proposal, Gov- 
ernor Hammill will ask the January ses- 
sion of the Iowa legislature to adopt the 
terminal elevator idea. 
oo DS 

HOW LONG DO SALESMEN WAIT? 

The results of a survey conducted by 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, Inc., indicate that salesmen wait 
an average of 3.5 minutes before being 
interviewed. Small-town buyers fare bet- 
ter, one in a small town reporting that 
salesmen wait an average of only 2.8 
minutes. The survey shows that the av- 
erage interview lasts 10.4 minutes, the 
length of the individual call varying 
from 2 minutes to 2 hours, depending 
upon its importance. In small towns the 
average call was longer, being about 15 
minutes. It is stated that a record kept 
by the New York buying offices of a na- 
tionally known manufacturing organiza- 
tion showed the average wait to be 7.8 
minutes, or over twice that brought out 
in the survey of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, Inc. 
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Stocks 


UDGMENT day came last week for reckless speculators in stocks who have 
J continued buying in the expectation that the market could go on advancing 
indefinitely in the face of growing stringency in the money market and evi- 
dences that many stocks have been selling far beyond their investment value based 


on earnings and assets. 


Food stocks were affected by the general declines in the 


market, but few of them were as hard hit as the shares of other industries. In 
fact, Standard Milling continued to advance despite the dominance of the bears 
in the situation, the common closing 7 points higher and the preferred 642 higher. 
Among the major losses were National Tea, 44; Kroger Grocery & Baking, 11; 
Loose Wiles, common, 434; United Biscuit, 354; Fleischmann, 342; Purity Bak- 
eries, 3144, and National Biscuit, 3. The latter has lost 10 points in the past fort- 


night. 
lower. 


Pillsbury preferred stock dropped 5% last week and the common is 2% 
Reports of increased earnings and dividends were made by National Bis- 


cuit, General Baking and one or two others, and this helped to stem the tide 


of selling to some extent. 


The highest and lowest prices for food stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change registered in 1928 and the close Dec. 
shown (quotations by courtesy of Chas. 


——1928—_, Dividend in 


11, Dec. 3 and Nov. 26 of this year are here 
E. Lewis & Co., Minneapolis): 


Close 








= | 
High Low dollars Dec. 11 Dec. 3 Nov. 26 
53% 26% Continental Baking A ......... 41% 38% 39% 
8% 3% eesne ° DB ccccsccceeces 7% T% 7% 
96% 73 8.00 do BEE ceccucceceses 90% 87% 89% 
89% 65 3.00 Fleischmann Co. .......++ee008 719% 82% 84% 
17 6% oases **General Baking .... 9% 10% 11% 
150 132 8.00 do BOE cece eae 138% 140 
97 63 3.00 {General Mills, Inc. .. 83% eeose cveovc 
100 98% evese do fa** cose 89960  +(© S068 
132% 73% 71.00 Kroger Grocery & Baking...... 116 127 125% 
88% 44% 1.60 EOOGO- WHOS cccccccccvcssscccns 66 70% 72 
125 117% 7.00 do WE 0006854009000 cece — 8 =—séitn we 
195% 159% *7.00 National Biscuit Co. ........... 181% 184% 194% 
390 160 4.00 WUMCIORRE TOR OG.. c ccc ccc cccces S36 seers conve 
93 34 3.00 Parks & Tier ..cccccccccccecs SIG 8 3—Seteees0—0—tiét wwe 
57% 32% *2.10 Pillsbury Flour Mills .......... 51 53% 56 
140% 108 erry. do OE cecccscnccses 125% 131 140 
74% 61% 3.00 Pestem Ge. occcvcccvssccccesves 66% «acevo 8 =—— aves 
139 % 75 3.00 Purity Bakeries .........cceees 121% 124% 129% 
70% 54% 4.00 **United Biscuit A ............ GR - $$ eseeco evcee 
33 13% eeees do We seaesdeteses — + +$<© weese jg. *se280 
57 34% 1.60 United Biscuit of America..... 46 49% 52% 
123 70 8.00 Ward Baking A ......scccccecs 16% 70 80 
29% 15% oe SG =——OwB .. we csecccccsnes 16% 17% 18% 
97% 77 7.00 do errr er 78 80% 81% 
139 100 5.00 Standard Milling .............. 135 128 118% 
112 97 6.00 do Be ses « 108 101% 100 
*Includes extra cash dividends. ¢tAlso paid stock dividends during year. **Curb 
stocks, {Ex-rights. 








Northwestern Miller. 


makers still flock there as of old.” 
“The Maid of Milan.” 
10, 1852. 








THIS WEEK’S COVER 


SPIRIT of homely simplicity exudes from the painting by Harry 
A Fenn which appears in the cover illustration of this issue of The 
This is but natural, since the mill portrayed 
lay but a short distance from the boyhood home of John Howard Payne, 
author of the immortal refrain, “Home, Sweet Home.” 
upon the scene depicted, Mr. Fenn wrote: 

“There is, or was, at the time I was gathering material for ‘Picturesque 
America,’ on Long Island, a capital example—two or three, in fact—of 
the old shingle windmill to be found at East Hampton. 
those days was full of rural, homely beauty that was very attractive. In 
a cottage within sight of the mills, was written ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 
The simple character of the little town of those days has departed, alas, 
since the advent of the summer sojourner, and the sham picturesqueness 
of the adaptation of the old mills to make wings and smoking rooms of 
summer cottages is distressing to the antiquarian and the lover of the 
beautiful. However, East Hampton still holds its own and the picture 


“Home, Sweet Home” was introduced in Payne’s opera, “Clari,” or 
He was a dramatist by profession, and wrote, 
translated and adapted more than 60 plays. 


In commenting 


The village in 


He died in Tunis, April 
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CEREMONIES MARK CLOSE 
OF OLD CHICAGO BOARD 


Curicaco, Inu.—The last trading session 
of the Chicago Board of Trade in the 
old exchange was held on Dec. 7. Ap- 
propriate services were held at the close 
of the session, when present and past 
presidents made short addresses, official 
pictures were taken, and taps sounded 
in the pit by the Board of Trade Post of 
the American Legion. 

Following the close of the market at 
1:15, there was much bedlam, cash trad- 
ers indulging in a regular battle royal 
with grain samples. At 2 p.m. Secretary 
Fred H. Clutton sounded the gong. 
Traders stood quiet after the roar of 
the pits had ceased, and listened to re- 
marks from S. P. Arnot, president, John 
A. Bunnell, past president, and the old- 
est living ex-president, Reuben G. Chan- 
dler. J. A. Beggs was chairman for the 
ceremonies. These gentlemen spoke in 
an interesting manner about the early 
days of the board, when it was organized 
a little over 80 years ago, when the 
present exchange was occupied in 1885, 
and about the plans for the new build- 
ing. President Arnot said that the old 
home spans the period from the old to 
the new Chicago. It must now bow to 
progress, but the members soon will re- 
turn to the magnificent home on the pres- 
ent site. He added that when they re- 
turn they will have entered an era of 
peace, prosperii, and contentment. Fol- 
lowing this, Secretary Clutton struck 
the gong three times, and taps were 
sounded by the bugle corps. The music 
changed to a lively march and the corps 
lined up for the march to the temporary 
quarters, followed by officers, past presi- 
dents and members. 

The temporary quarters consist of a 
four-story building at 453 South Clark 
Street, which later will be turned into a 
garage. The wrecking of the old build- 
ing will start immediately, it is stated, 
and work will be rushed on the new 44- 
story structure to house the board. It 
will be an imposing building, and will 
tower 600 feet above the street level. It 
will cost, with land, about $20,000,000. 
It is expected to be completed in 15 to 13 
months. Companies having offices in the 
old building have secured temporary lo- 
cations in near-by buildings or in the 
vicinity of the present exchange on 
South Clark Street. 


oS 


WIFE OF WICHITA MILLER 
DEAD AFTER BRIEF ILLNESS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Mrs. George S. 
Barnes, wife of the advertising manager 
of the Red Star Milling Co., died in 
Wichita last week after an illness of 
several weeks. 

Mrs. Barnes, who was only 25 years 
old, had recently been taken to the Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester, Minn., by her hus- 
band, and it was hoped that the treat- 
ments prescribed there might lead to 
her recovery. Her death came unex- 
pectedly to friends. 

She was married to Mr. Barnes in 
September, 1925, and leaves two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter. Her hus- 
band is a son of Mrs. L. R. Hurd, at 
whose home Mrs. Barnes died. 

oo SD 

PURITY BAKERIES’ STATEMENT 

Statement of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration and subsidiaries as of Oct. 6 
shows total assets of $25,875,308, com- 
pared with $22,036,451 on Dec. 31, 1927, 
and a total surplus of $6,788,536, against 
$6,276,640. Current assets total $5,103,- 
915, and current liabilities $2,369,862, 
compared with $4,697,107 and $1,047,127, 
respectively. Property and plants of 
the company are valued at $12,799,828, 
compared with $10,636,771. 

oo SD 
NATIONAL BISCUIT DIVIDENDS 

New Yorx, N. Y.—It is forecast that 
earnings of the National Biscuit Co., 
which, during the past year, have been 
around $8 per share, will be $9.50 for 
1929. The company now has a surplus 
of $20,000,000, and buyers look for a 
further splitup or some other form of 
distribution to holders of stock, in view 
of the strong situation of the company. 
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FOOD MANUFACTURERS 
TO DEFEND PRODUCTS 


Representatives of 21 Trade Associations 
Form Organization to Protect Goods 
from Unfair Propaganda 


Prompted by the recent advertising 
which urges the smoking of cigarettes 
as a health measure in place of the eat- 
ing of “sweets,” a national organization 
is now being formed for the purpose of 
protecting the sweet food industries 
against all forms of unfair and deroga- 
tory propaganda. ‘The immediate pur- 
pose of the new organization is to ac- 
quaint all branches of the sweet food 
trades with the nature of the attack now 
being carried on by a leading tobacco 
company, and to circulate information 
that will assist them in answering and 
refuting the statements made by this 
advertising. 

The decision to organize this body, to 
be known as the “National Food Prod- 
ucts Protective Committee,” was made 
at a meeting attended by 21 representa- 
tives of various trade associations and 
leading firms representing the sweet food 
industries, held at the New York Adver- 
tising Club on Nov. 23. This meeting 
resulted in the adoption of a statement, 
which will serve as a platform of the 
defense campaign now under way, and 
in the appointment of an organization 
committee which is now raising a central 
defense fund among all the industries 
affected. 

The members of the organization com- 
mittee are: A. M. Kelly, chairman, Wal- 
lace & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., confection- 
ery; O. H. Lamborn, treasurer, Lam- 
born & Co., Inc., New York, sugar; S. 
P. Goble, Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., cocoa and chocolate; H. R. Hab- 
icht, Habicht, Braun & Co., New York, 
bakers’ and confectioners’ supplies; J. 
S. Auerbach, D. Auerbach & Sons, New 
York, confectionery. 

The committee has established head- 
quarters at 468 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, suite 1601. C. S. Clark and Allan 
P. Ames, who have been closely identi- 
fied with the co-operative educational 
and advertising campaign of the Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association, are 
acting as secretaries. 


<“o~<> 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
NOMINATIONS ANNOUNCED 


Curcaco, Itt., Dec. 11.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The nomination committee of 
the Chicago Board of Trade has an- 
nounced its selections for officers who 
will be voted upon by the members early 
in January. Samuel P. Arnot was renom- 
inated for the office of president, C. V. 
Essroger, present treasurer, was nomi- 
nated for that office and for second vice 
president. John C. Wood, who has 
served during the past year as second 
vice president, automatically becomes 
first vice president. 

Following are other nominations: 
board of directors, Fred Uhlman, P. 
A, Crane, A. W. Mansfield, George H. 
Tanner, Frank E. Alstrin, Luther S. 
Dickey; committee on appeals, A. B. 
Lord, K. V. R. Nicol, A. A. Meyer, 
Frank J. Bittel, B. B. Denniston; com- 
mittee on arbitration, H. W. Batter- 
man, Frank Haines, P. A. Copenhaver, 
Harry S. Klein, W. C. Bliss; nominating 
committee, Lester N. Perrin, W. E. Hud- 
son, Charles H. Requa, T. E. Cunning- 
ham, E. H. Bagley. 


oe 


J. P. WALDMAN, EX-MILLER, 
ISMERT-HINCKE CO., DEAD 


Kansas Crry, Mo—J. P. Waldman, 
who for the past two years had traveled 
for the General Mill Equipment Co. here, 
died on Dec. 8 of pneumonia. He was 
one of the best known operative millers 
in the Southwest and came here from 
Pinckneyville, Ill, with the late John 
Ismert, co-founder of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co. Mr. Waldman had worked 
under Mr. Ismert when the latter was 
head miller of the Pinckneyville Milling 
Co. and when Mr. Ismert came here Mr. 
Waldman accompanied him and became 
the company’s head miller. 

Although for some time previous to his 
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death Mr. Waldman had left the field of 
operative milling in order to sell milling 
machinery, he had had considerable ex- 
perience in milling, as on two or three 
occasions he had served as head miller 
for the Ismert-Hincke company, and had 
also acted in this capacity for the Rose- 
dale Milling Co. here. 

Mr. Waldman, 67 years of age, had 
been ill for only about a week. He is 
survived by his widow, two children and 
several grandchildren. For some time 
he and his wife had made their home 
here with the widow of the late John 
Ismert, and it was at Mrs. Ismert’s home 
that Mr. Waldman died. 

The funeral and burial took place at 
Sikeston, Mo., Dec. 10. 


oo 


McNARY INTRODUCES NEW 
FARM BILL INTO SENATE 


Wasninoton, D. C.—Now freely ex- 
pressing doubts as to whether anything 
will be done finally about it at this ses- 
sion of Congress, Senator Charles L. 
McNary, of Oregon, has introduced in 
the United States Senate a revised ver- 
sion of the farm relief bill he has spon- 
sored jointly with Representative Hau- 
gen, of Iowa, for several years. Rep- 
resentative Haugen is silent on the sub- 
ject, indicating that he has little hope of 
anything satisfactory to himself being 
done at this session. He has represented 
the extreme view of so-called McNary- 
Haugenism, and has not yet avowedly 
abandoned his “equalization fee” scheme 
which hitherto has been the key of his 
and Senator McNary’s farm relief pro- 
posal. 

“This plan goes beyond the old idea of 
merely loaning money to co-operative 
marketing agencies,” said Senator Mc- 
Nary, when introducing his new bill. 
“The stabilization corporations are au- 
thorized to handle as much of the sur- 
plus as may be necessary for orderly 
marketing, whether the products are pro- 
duced by the members of co-operatives 
or not. It is proposed to dispose of 
crop surpluses at a loss to be paid out 
of the United States Treasury.” 

The bill would set up a farm board 
of six members, with a loan fund of 
$300,000,000 from which to make ad- 
vances to co-operatives and to stabiliza- 
tion corporations owned by co-operatives, 
which corporations could make advances 
to farmers, and otherwise use borrowed 
funds in dealing with surplus crops. 
The bill provides for affirmative assist- 
ance in the building up of farm co- 
operatives. It also envisages govern- 
mental promotion of price insurance. 


ov SP 


LOUISIANA FLOUR MERCHANT 
DIES FOLLOWING OPERATION 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—C. D. Kalmbach, a promi- 
nent wholesale grain and flour merchant 
of Shreveport, La., died Dec. 8, after 
an operation earlier in the week. He was 
president of the Kalmbach-Burckett 
Commission Co., Inc., which he organized 
in 1920, and which was formerly known 
as the Kalmbach-Ford Co. During the 
World War, he was a member of the 
Federal Food Administration. He is 
survived by his wife and four children. 


<> 


EGYPTIAN FLOUR STOCKS 
Wasuincton, D. C.—Stocks of flour 
held in Egyptian bonded warehouses on 
Oct. 31 totaled 49,175 sacks, compared 
with 77,887 on Sept. 30, and 163,145 on 
Aug. 31, states a report from Ralph B. 
Curren, assistant trade commissioner. 
Withdrawals during the month were low, 
amounting to 159,803 sacks, while arriv- 

als were slightly heavier, 131,091. 


oo 
WARD CORPORATION LOSES CASE 
Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The United 


States court of claims has rendered a 
decision in favor of the government in 
an action brought by the Ward Baking 
Corporation to recover $59,085 excise 
taxes, placed upon the corporation’s cap- 
ital stock by the commissioner of inter- 
nal revenue for the years ending June 
830, 1925, and June 30, 1926. The case 
involved the purchase by William B. 


Ward of stock in the Ward Baking Co., 
following the organization of the corpo- 
ration, which subsequently claimed ex- 
emption on the ground of being a hold- 
ing company. The court held, however, 
that the corporation was engaged in 
trade expansion and was subject to as- 
sessment. 
oo SD 


JAMES A. PATTEN, RETIRED 
WHEAT TRADER, IS DEAD 


Cuicaco, Inr.—James A. Patten, re- 
tired wheat trader, died of bronchial 
pneumonia at his home in Evanston, IIL, 
on Dec. 8, after an illness of nine days. 
Born on a farm near Somonauk, IIL, 
76 years ago, Mr. Patten came to Chi- 
cago as a young man and entered the 
employ of a brokerage firm. After three 
years he ventured into business for him- 
self in partnership with his brother, 
George, and by 1890 was a recognized 
leader in the grain pits. 

In an attempt to corner the wheat 
market in 1909, he bought heavily, and 
the price of grain advanced from 88c 
to $1.34 bu. He also traded heavily in 
other grains, and ran a successful cotton 
corner in 1910, from which he reaped 
huge profits. He was said never to have 
“gambled” on the market, but main- 
tained a service and spent huge sums 
to obtain accurate information on mar- 
ket conditions. Mr. Patten was widely 
known as a philanthropist, and con- 
tributed heavily to Northwestern Uni- 
versity, which named its gymnasium in 
his honor. 

Although retired from active work for 
several years, he maintained an interest 
in his business and in the market until 
his death. The funeral was held on 
Dec. 10 from the First Presbyterian 
Church, Evanston. 

oo 


MITCHELL COMPANY BUILDS PLANT 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—The John E. Mitchell 
Co., manufacturer of equipment, is com- 
pleting the construction of a factory at 
Dallas, Texas, for the exclusive produc- 
tion of cotton ginning machinery, which 
lately has come to be an important part 
of its business. The St. Louis factory, 
where the company manufactures milling 
equipment and shoe machinery, will be 
enlarged. The Dallas factory will be 
completed by Jan. 1. Officers of the 
company will continue to make their 
headquarters in St. Louis, although di- 
viding their time between both plants. 
oS]! 


BAKING POWDER LABELS 

Mitwavkeg, Wis.—The fight to repeal 
the Wisconsin statute which provides 
that baking powder containing alum 
must be so labeled probably will be re- 
sumed in January when the legislature 
again goes into session. Baking powder 
manufacturers are seeking to have the 
law changed so that the chemical name 
for alum can be substituted on the label. 
A similar attempt during the last ses- 
sion of the legislature was unsuccessful. 
Most states now permit the use of the 
chemical name. 

oo 


MILL CONDUCTS LOCAL CAMPAIGN 

Denver, CoLo.—A campaign urging 
upon Fort Morgan, Colo., citizens the 
wisdom of patronizing local industry is 
being conducted in the advertising col- 
umns of the Fort Morgan Times by the 
Farmers’ Platte Valley Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. The mill management de- 
clares that total payment to Morgan 
County citizens amounts to $295,000 a 
year, while of the annual consumption 
of 7,500 bbls flour in Fort Morgan, less 
than 4,000 are the product of the local 
mill. 

ooS 


ALABAMA FEED REGULATIONS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Southwestern 
Millers’ League has received notice that, 
effective Oct. 1, 1928, all feed shipped 
into Alabama had to be reported to the 
commissioner of agriculture by mail. 
The regulations virtually mean that a 
copy of the invoice, without making 
mention of the price, must be sent to 
the commissioner, since information is 
required on the brand, number of sacks, 
weight of each sack and the name of the 
firm to which the feed is shipped. 


December 12, 1928 


NEW ENGLAND BAKERS 
GATHER FOR MEETING 


Two-Day Session Opens at Bond Hotel, 
Boston, With Several Prominent 
Speakers on Program 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 11.—(Special 
Telegram)—A representative group of 
bakers and allied tradesmen are at the 
Bond Hotel, here, for the annual meeting 
of the New England . Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, which will take place to-day and 
to-morrow. Registration and a meeting 
of the board of governors occupied the 
morning. 

Several prominent speakers were 
scheduled to address the meeting this 
afternoon, including Gerard R. Williams, 
of the Williams Bakery, Scranton, Pa., 
on the development of a sales organiza- 
tion, P. J. Shortt, of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Chicago, on bakery mer- 
chandising for retailers, and William E. 
Broeg, manager of The Fleischmann 
Traveling School. R. W. Varney, of 
The Fleischmann Co., will present the 
skit “Ophelia,” which entertained visitors 
to the last convention of the American 
Bakers Association, 

To-morrow, the entire day will be 
devoted to a consideration of production 
problems, and the sessions will be under 
the direction of the New England chap- 
ter of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. Charles G. Reed, of the 
Morehouse Baking Co., Lawrence, Mass., 
will be chairman, and Walter Nissen, of 
the Nissen Baking Co., Portland, Maine, 
vice chairman. Emphasis will be placed 
on cake and pastry production. 

The following officers were elected: 
Frank I. Gentles, Boston, president; 
Monte B, Ingalls, Wallingford, Vt., gen- 
eral vice president; J. L. Woodruff, 
Bristol, Conn., retail vice president; 
Walter A. Friend, Melrose, Mass., whole- 
sale vice president; William L. Durland, 


Boston, treasurer; H. D. Likins, Boston, 


secretary-business manager. 
Joun P. Broperick. 
oS 


KROGER ADDS EIGHT UNITS 
TO INDIANAPOLIS HOLDINGS 


InDIANAPOLIS, INp—Through the pur- 
chase of eight Indianapolis stores of the 
Piggly Wiggly Ellis Co., the Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co. has increased the 
number of its units in the Indianapolis 
district to 226. The recently acquired 
stores are situated advantageously in 
the residential sections of the city, and 
the locations are extremely valuable. 
The Kroger company entered Indianapo- 
lis in 1924 with the purchase of 72 
Childs stores, and at present maintains 
a large bakery and is building a $1, 
000,000 warehouse on West St. Clair 
Street. Officials of the Kroger organi- 
zation refused to confirm the purchase, 
saying that it is a recently adopted pol- 
icy of the company not to give publicity 
to new acquisitions. 


oo 


WHOLESALERS IN OAKLAND 
FORM BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


San Francisco, Cat—In order to 
standardize trade practices and_ im- 
prove the general condition of the bak- 
ing industry in Oakland and the East 
Bay cities, the large wholesale bakeries 
of Oakland have joined under the name 
of the Alameda County Master Bakers’ 
Association. Included in the association 
are the following: Continental Baking 
Co., Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc. 
Golden Sheaf-Remar Co., Best Baking 
Co., Union French Bakery and _ the 
French Bakeries, Inc. William Foley, 
who for many years has been a figure 
in the local baking industry as secre- 
tary of the California Master Bakers 
Association, has been named secretary 
of the new organization. 


<> 


Since ergot is a fungus disease, living 
in the soil like corn smut, its presence 
in influenced by weather conditions. This 
largely accounts for the fact that there 
are heavy epidemics of ergot in some 
years, while in others the damage 
rather light. 
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NEBRASKA WEIGHT LAW 
ATTACKED BY BAKERS 


Permanent Injunction Sought by Wholesal- 
ers on Grounds of Unconstitutionality— 
Court Takes Case Under Advisement 





Omauna, Nes.—Appearing before three 
federal judges, W. S. Kenyon, of the 
circuit court, and J. W. Woodrough and 
T. C. Munger, of the district bench, at- 
torneys for a group of wholesale bakers 
and the state of Nebraska, presented 
arguments on Dec. 7 in the case brought 
by the bakers to secure a permanent in- 
junction on the ground of unconstitu- 
tionality, to prevent the application of 
Nebraska’s standard weight law. 

M. A. Hall, attorney for the bakers, 
said that his clients had no quarrel with 
the minimum provisions of the law, but 
only with the maximum weight feature, 
which provides that a loaf shall not 
weigh more than 191% oz 12 hours after 
baking or delivery to retailer. The min- 
imum weight is set at 16 oz. 

Lloyd Dort, assistant attorney general, 
and E. A. Smith, author of Nebraska’s 
former standard weight provision, ar- 
gued that the attack was “a subtle at- 
tempt to knock out the whole law,” and 
that without a maximum weight feature, 
the small baker would be subject to un- 
fair competition. They added that more 
than half the bakers in the state favor 
the law as it now stands. 

The case was taken under advisement. 
The law was never operative, having 
been held up by a temporary injunction 
since it was passed. Trenmore Cone, 
state representative who sponsored the 
present law, said that if the permanent 
injunction is ordered, he will introduce 
another “bread bill” at the coming ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

oo PS 


H. P. CHAPMAN RESIGNS AS 
OFFICER OF C. H. LILLY CO. 


Seattte, Wasu.—H. P. Chapman, vice 
president and director of the milling and 
feed departments of the Charles H. Lilly 
Co., resigned last week, leaving Dec. 8 
for an extended trip through California. 
Mr. Chapman expects to return to Seat- 
tle about Jan. 1, but has not announced 
his future plans. He has been identified 
with the Lilly organization for 25 years, 
having begun service with the company 
as a salesman. Mr. Chapman is a past 
president of the Seattle Merchants’ Ex- 
change, and is now serving as a director 
of that organization as well as trustee 
of the Seattle Grain Exchange. During 
1926 he was president of the North Pa- 
cific Millers’ Association, and was very 
active in grain and milling circles, be- 
sides finding time to serve as a director 
of the Marine National Bank, of Seat- 
tle, and occupy offices in the Rotary, 
Shrine, and other civic and fraternal 
groups. 

oso 


CUBA BUYS ALL ITS FEEDS 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 


Wasuincton, D. C.— Approximately 
$3,500,000 worth of American feedstuffs 
are sold each year in Cuba, a trade bul- 
letin just issued by the United States 
Department of Commerce reveals. The 
republic’s shortage of feed grains and 
other feedstuffs is covered almost alto- 
gether by imports from the United 
States. Its principal purchases are of 
corn, oats, cottonseed meal, bran and 
middlings. The first two items are the 
only feed grains shipped to Cuba in sub- 
stantial quantities, and of these corn is 
much the more important, constituting in 
recent years about 80 per cent of the 
aggregate tonnage. 

Cuba has no dairy industry compa- 
rable to that of the United States and 
northern Europe. Away from the larg- 
er cities, and throughout the interior 
generally, production of milk is accom- 
Plished almost entirely with dual pur- 
pose cows kept primarily for beef. 
There are, in consequence, few interior 
points at which there is sufficient demand 
to justify carload shipments of imported 
feeds, and high freight rates make ship- 
ments in less than carloads unprofitable. 
In Habana province, however, there are 
a large number of dairies, some of which 


compare favorably with the best in the 
United States. 

While the volume of our present busi- 
ness with Cuba in feedstuffs is relatively 
small, it shows some promise of expan- 
sion, the report states. In many coun- 
tries an upward trend in the general 
standard of living has been accompanied 
by increased demand for dairy and poul- 
try products, and for a larger produc- 
tion of these products in Cuba increased 
imports of feedstuffs appear essential. 


oo 


OPERATIVE MILLERS HOLD 
MEETING IN ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The regular quarterly 
dinner and business meeting of District 
No. 5 of the Association of Operative 
Millers, held at the Statler Hotel on the 
evening of Dec. 8, was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of “sick” wheat, led by Claude 
A. Morton, local grain dealer. Mr. Mor- 
ton has made a study of what he terms 
sick wheat, and was well qualified to lead 
this discussion. 

He explained that sick wheat is noth- 
ing new, but that it has been more preva- 
lent lately than it formerly was. It has 
a slight odor, and the berry possesses a 
dead appearance. This condition is sup- 
posed to be caused, according to Mr. 
Morton, by the wheat being wet all the 
way through the grain, resulting in a 
very slow process of fermentation. 

In the discussion following this ad- 
dress some suggested that combine 
threshing might be the cause of such a 
situation, but this was vigorously denied, 
and P. H. Lawson, general superintend- 
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ent of the Kansas Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, declared that some of the best 
wheat received this year has been that 
threshed by combines. 

Various others addressed the meeting, 
including S. J. Lawellin, cereal chemist 
of the Novadel-Agene Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J., and M. F. Dillon, Kansas 
City, secretary of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. 

Earl C. Parrott, of the Hanover Star 
Milling Co., Germantown, IIl., was se- 
lected as chairman for the coming year, 
W. E. Zimmerman, of the Dean Milling 
Co., Ava, Ill., vice chairman, and Walter 
Wichser, of the Aviston (Ill.) Milling 
Co., secretary. 

It was decided to hold the next meet- 
ing on March 16 at the Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis. John J. Rainney, of the Valier 
& Spies Milling Corporation, volunteered 
to supply a paper for this occasion. 

After some discussion, it was voted to 
invite the 1929 convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers to St. Louis. 
Several other cities are also understood 
to be seeking it. 


oo SP 


HIGHER COTTON CROP ESTIMATED 

A United States cotton crop in 1928 
of 6,878,695,000 lbs (not including lint- 
ers), equivalent to 14,373,000 bales of 
500 lbs gross weight, containing each 
478.6 lbs lint with 21.4 lbs bagging and 
ties, is estimated by the crop reporting 
board of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Production in 1927 was 


12,955,000 bales; in 1926, 17,977,000; in 
1925, 16,104,000; in 1924, 13,628,000; in 
1923, 10,140,000. 





Cup Offered to Students and Graduates 
of Dunwoody Institute 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
HEN Herman Aspegren, vice 
president and general manager of 
the Portsmouth (Va.) Cotton Oil 
Refining Corporation, visited Dunwoody 
Institute recently, he was favorably im- 
pressed with the work of the school, and 
being particularly interested in the bak- 
ing department, presented a loving cup, 
which will be awarded to the student or 
graduate who submits the best example 
of soft icing work before May 15, 1929. 

In offering the cup, Mr. Aspegren 
made no stipulations regarding its use, 
but the faculty of the baking depart- 
ment, believing that the soft icing field 
is one in which improvements are needed, 
chose this means of developing interest 
in the subject. The soft icing contains 
hydrogenated shortening as a base, to- 
gether with eggs and sugar, and in many 
cases a prepared stock of cornstarch, milk 
or gelatin. 

In order to insure a uniformity among 
entries, the following simple rules and 
regulations have been set up for partici- 
pants in the contest: 


CONDITIONS OF CONTEST 


Only members of the Dunwoody Bak- 
ing Alumni Association and students in 
attendance at Dunwoody Institute dur- 
ing the school year 1928-29 are eligible 
for the contest. Soft icing was chosen 
because the donor is interested in the 
use of vegetable shortening by bakers. 
It is also hoped that some new formulas 
and methods will come to life in this 
scarcely developed field. 

The cake and icing must be made by 
the participant, or supervised by him. 

No butter should be used in the icing. 

The formula and date of baking must 
accompany each entry. 

The icing should be flavored with va- 
nilla. 

Only one entry is permitted. 


TERMS OF CONTEST 


The contest begins on Nov. 1, 1928, 
and ends on May 15, 1929. The cup will 
be awarded at the annual closing exer- 
cises of the baking department of Dun- 
woody Institute about June 1, 1929. 

Cakes may be sent in any time during 
the term of the contest. The cakes must 
be of the white layer variety, six inches 


in diameter. Icing must be of the soft 
cream variety, made with vegetable 
shortening. The cake must be wrapped 
in wax or glacine paper, and packed in 
a heavy cardboard box. Address, Baking 
Department, Dunwoody Institute. 


SCORE 
Outside appearance of cake ........... 10 
TO GE TE ces cwerscesencccsevecese 40 
Ce We PEE 6 6:00:60: 6 ese cee oneeecss 10 
GRee GE SOIREE cc ccocccnsccecscocccosees 15 
Keeping quality of icing .............. 20 
Wrapping quality of icing ............ 5 


BONE ce ccescnpeesesesecacesccoececes 100 


All cakes will be held for six days 
after baking for keeping and wrapping 
quality. 

The judging will be done by A. F. 
Gerhard, head of the baking department 
of Dunwoody Institute, John Wrobbel, 
sweet goods instructor, and Charles 
Wright, scientific baking instructor. 
Only Dunwoody men were selected as 
judges, since the perishable nature of the 
product made it necessary that the en- 
tries be judged without undue delay. 





The Herman Aspegren Cup 
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A CANADIAN PROTEST 
HITS WHEAT GRADING 


The Canadian Millers’ Association Asks That 
Garnet Wheat Be Not Included in 
the “Northern” Class 


Winnirec, Man.—A letter of protest 
against Garnet wheat was sent last week 
by the Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation to the Hon. James Malcolm, M. 
P., minister of trade and commerce, Ot- 
tawa. The millers ask that the inspec- 
tion and grading rules be changed in 
such a manner that Garnet wheat will 
be discounted as a milling variety. The 
letter, in part, follows: 

“Qualified chemists employed by dif- 
ferent Canadian flour mills have made 
numerous tests of Garnet wheat, all of 
which have given similar results, every 
one of these chemists’ reports having 
found its quality deficient in protein and 
gluten, as compared to Marquis wheat. 
Moreover, the flour which it produces is 
of a very yellow color and naturally af- 
fects in the same manner the bread made 
from it. Baking tests have convinced 
our chemists that Garnet is noticeably 
poorer than either Marquis or Reward, 
and does not possess the satisfactory 
quality of gluten of either of these 
wheats. 

“We are convinced that it is a mistake 
to include Garnet wheat in the ‘northern’ 
class. In our opinion, based upon study 
and facts, this wheat as a milling propo- 
sition produces flour worth a good deal 
per barrel less than the flour made from 
Marquis wheat. Moreover, this error of 
classification should undoubtedly react 
adversely on our exports of wheat. 

“We realize of course that Garnet 
wheat may have advantages for the farm- 
ers in certain districts because of its 
earlier ripening qualities, but we believe 
that its baking qualities will eventually 
reflect on the high reputation which Ca- 
nadian wheat holds in foreign markets, 
and in time affect the demand for Ca- 
nadian wheat, because, after all, wheat 
is purchased to be turned into flour, and 
it is rational to think that the demand 
will be for wheat which possesses the 
best baking qualities. ; 

“We suggest very respectfully that the 
board of grain commissioners be re- 
quested to examine this matter imme- 
diately and take the necessary steps to 
correct, as soon as possible, the actual 
inspection and grading of wheat in such 
a manner as to place Garnet in its prop- 
er position.” 

oo 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE WILL 
OPEN PROTEIN LABORATORY 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Merchants’ Ex- 
change is installing complete equipment 
for a protein laboratory in room 506 of 
the Exchange Building, where both wheat 
and flour will be tested. The laboratory, 
which will be placed in operation Dec. 
15, will be in charge of J. M. Lugenbeel, 
chief flour inspector for the exchange. 
The question of installation was voted on 
by members and carried by a large ma- 
jority. The suggestion was originally 
made by Mr. Lugenbeel, and received 
the active support of C. B. Rader, secre- 
tary, and the board of directors. A lab- 
oratory committee has been appointed, 
consisting of Louis F. Schultz, chair- 
man, A. V. Imbs and Paul C. Knowlton. 

oo > 


PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
TO HOLD CHRISTMAS PARTY 


R. T. Hambleton, president of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club, has called a spe- 
cial meeting of the club to be held at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, on Dec. 18, at 2 
p-m., immediately following the luncheon 
of the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association. A holiday program will be 
carried out. 


oto 


METAL FASTENER RULE TO 
BE EFFECTIVE ON JAN. 1 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Southwestern 
Millers’ League has received notice that 
after Jan. 1, 1929, it will be against the 
state’s feed regulations to ship feed 
sacks that are closed by means of metal 
fasteners into North Carolina. 
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SUGAR REFINERS TO 
COMBAT DIET CRAZE 


Money Pledged and Large Advertising 
Agency Retained to Guide Work—Cam- 
paign May Run Several Years 


The sugar refiners of the country are 
launching a nation wide advertising cam- 
paign designed to combat food faddists 
and to eliminate the prevalence of diet- 
ing in the United States. Money for 
the campaign already has been pledged, 
and N. W. Ayer & Son, well-known ad- 
vertising specialists of Philadelphia, have 
been retained to prepare copy and other- 
wise guide the work. 

Back of the campaign is the Sugar 
Institute, composed of the leading refin- 
ers of America. All of the advertise- 
ments, while stressing the need for sugar, 
will hit directly at food faddism and 
dieting in general. One of them carries 
a caption, “Reducing May Ruin Your 
Good Looks,” and another, “Girls En- 
dangering Their Chances of Mother- 
hood.” The campaign will not be a tem- 
porary matter, but will run consistently, 
week after week. The refiners announce 
that they are prepared to support it for 
several years, if necessary. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, in announcing the 
campaign, says: “Its purpose is to com- 
bat a common problem, which, we ex- 
pect, may extend for several years. 

“No doubt you are aware of the prob- 
lem. For the past few years, a mania 
for ‘reducing diets’ has swept this coun- 
try. The craze for a ‘boyish figure’ has 
ruined the health of many thousands of 
girls and women. 

“So serious has it become that the 
medical profession is alarmed. A com- 
mittee of eminent physicians, members 
of the American Medical Association, has 
issued numerous warnings. It has 
joined with Dr. Morris Fishbein in an 
effort to tell the public of the dangers 
of starvation diets.” 

“Sugar,” the letter goes on, “perhaps 
more than any other product, has suf- 
fered from the craze for ‘dieting. Pub- 
licity from many sources has made 
‘sugar’ and ‘sweets’ shunned by _ the 
seekers of boyish figures. 

“You can appreciate the widespread 
harm done a great basic industry by this 
propaganda, when you think of the hun- 
dreds of nationally advertised and sold 
products which owe their popularity to 
the flavor of sugar. 

“Many of the statements regarding 
sugar have not been founded on fact. 
Its high calory content has given a ‘semi- 
scientific’ basis to popular writers for 
listing sugar and sweets as the main 
fattening items of the diet. 

“In answer to this impression Dr. 
Alonzo Taylor, who is one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on foods, said in an 
article in Hygeia: ‘The attempt has been 
made to associate this overweight with 
the present high sugar intake of the 
country. This is an unsound inference. 
The state of being overweight is the re- 
sult of the excess of calories “in toto” 
and not of an excess in calories of a 
certain source.’ 

“The purpose of the campaign for the 
Sugar Institute is to tell the public the 
truth about dieting in general and sugar 
in particular. The advertising, samples 
of which are inclosed with this letter, 
has been submitted to officials of the 
American Medical Association, to Dr. 
Taylor, and to other eminent specialists. 

“Our aim, and the aim of the Sugar 
Institute, has been to produce a cam- 
paign on the highest ethical plane and 
absolutely true in every claim.” 
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GENERAL BAKING EXPANDS,: 
INCREASES DIVIDEND RATE 


New York, N. Y.—Frederic H. Fra- 
zier, chairman of the board of directors 
of the General Baking Corporation, an- 
nounced on Dec. 5 that the annual divi- 
dend rate on the preferred stock of the 
corporation had been increased from $5 
to $6 a share, as provided by the amend- 
ed certificate of incorporation and pur- 
suant to recent action of the board of 
directors. A quarterly dividend of $1.50 
will therefore be paid on Jan. 2 to stock- 
holders of record on Dec. 15, 1928, in- 
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stead of $1.25, the rate formerly paid. 
In addition to this declaration of in- 
creased dividend, the directors ratified 
the purchase of bakeries previously 
owned by Frank C. Kolb, in Reading 
and Allentown, Pa., and Albany and 
Schenectady, N. Y. Likewise, ratifica- 
tion was given the company’s purchase 
of the Whiteside Bakery Co. plant in 
Louisville, Ky., the Holsum Bakery Co. 
in Indianapolis and the Holsum Baking 
Co. in Columbus, Ohio. Favorable éon- 
sideration was likewise given to a fur- 
ther program of expansion. With the 
acquisition of seven new plants during 
the past month, the company now owns 
50 bakeries. This includes the new plant 
just completed at North Philadelphia, 
which is believed to be the largest bread 
bakery ever built. 


oS 
S00 BUSIEST CANAL 
Dututn, Minn.—Official November 


figures bear out the contention that the 
locks at Sault Ste. Marie handle more 
freight during eight months’ operation 
than during the 12 months’ season at 
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the Panama, Suez and Kiel canals com- 
bined. The November report shows that 
499,000,000 bus grain have passed the 
Soo locks so far this season. Iron ore 
shipments totaled 53,000,000 tons, while 
freight shipments through the canal, with 
navigation not yet closed, have been 10,- 
458,102 tons, an increase of 2,377,266 over 
last year. 
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BAKERS’ EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


The retail bakers of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul have under consideration a 
campaign to educate people as to the 
value of commercially baked goods, and 
may use the radio to instruct the general 
public as to cost of production. The 
reduced price on bread set by chain 
store organizations is cutting into the 
business of the retailers. A meeting was 
held by St. Paul bakers, Dec. 6, while 
Minneapolis bakers met Dec. 11. John 
M. Hartley, of Chicago, secretary of the 
Associated Bakers of America, Whole- 
sale and Retail, was present at both 
meetings. 


Poehlmann Baking Company Completes 
Seventy-fifth Year 


THREE-DAY anniversary celebra- 
tion on Dec. 7-9 marked the com- 
pletion of the seventy-fifth year 

of service to Milwaukee patrons by the 
Joseph Poehlmann Baking Co., a record 
duplicated by only seven other bakeries 
in the United States. Many Milwaukee 
octogenarians can remember being sent 
to the bakery of “Bicker Fritz on Yankee 
Hill” when still in knee breeches to buy 
a loaf of “old style” rye bread, which 
their parents were accustomed to eat in 
the vaterland; few now living can re- 
member when there was no Poehlmann 
baking rye bread in Milwaukee. 

In 1840, Milwaukee had a population 
of only 1,712, but in that year a strong 
tide of immigration from Germany set 
in, accelerated by the trouble in that 
country. During the next decade the 
population grew rapidly and the poten- 
tial demand for the rye bread of Ger- 
many increased apace. Smart, energetic 
Frederich Poehlmann decided to open a 
bakery specializing in the familiar rye. 
But there were no mills in the imme- 
diate vicinity grinding rye flour, so he 
borrowed a yoke of oxen and journeyed 


to Cedarburg, Wis., bringing with him 
to Milwaukee, the first rye flour to enter 
the city. He chose the east side, still 
suspicious of the west side, as the site 
for his shop. 

The bakery prospered and became 
somewhat of an institution in the city. 
When Frederich Poehlmann died in 1884, 
his wife, Josephine, and his three sons 
continued the business until 1892, when 
one of the latter, Joseph, bought the in- 
terests of the other members of the fam- 
ily and continued until 1922. He then 
incorporated the company, together with 
his four sons and a daughter, as the 
Joseph Poehlmann Baking Co. In 1924 
the business outgrew its quarters, and 
the company erected a larger plant on 
Ogden Avenue, equipping it with the 
most modern machinery for the produc- 
tion of fancy pastries and bread. Since 
1926 three branch stores have been 
opened. 

But the firm’s method of making its 
Famous Old Style Rye Bread remains 
the same. Domestic and imported flours 
are carefully blended and baked on a 
brick hearth in wood-fired ovens. 
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SIX months’ tour, inspecting mills in the United States and Canada, is be- 
ing made by J. H. Faber, son of the manager of Zwaardemaker’s Trading 
& Industrial Co., of Amsterdam, Holland, as part of a trip around the world. 
Mr. Faber plans to visit Japan, Manchuria, and the Dutch East Indies before 


returning home. 


Zwaardemaker’s Trading & Industrial Co., the Zaandam plant of which is 
pictured above, was founded a century ago for the husking of pearl barley. 
Originally, power was furnished by means of windmills on the banks of the 
River Zaan, near Zaandam, but about 25 years ago steam power was introduced. 
A few years ago another advancement was made with the installation of elec- 
tricity, which now is used exclusively. The present plant was built in 1914. 

As there is a great demand in Holland for cattle and poultry feed, the com- 
pany makes a specialty of this product, and produces two kinds of barley, pearl 


barley for export and Alkmaar for home consumption. 


The plant has a capacity 


of 2,000 100-lb sacks barley and corn meal, in addition to 5,000 bus cleaned grain. 
The company has an elevator capacity of 700,000 bus. 
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SALES CANCELLATIONS 
LIGHT, REPORT SHOWS 


Livingston Data Sets Loss at 1.03 Per Cent 
in Southwest—Orders for 9,500,000 
Bbls Unfilled 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Figures compiled 
by the Livingston Economic Service, 
which regularly collects data covering 
flour milling in the Southwest, show that 
southwestern mills reporting to it sold 
approximately 16,500,000 bbls flour in the 
five months of the crop year ended Noy, 
30. Of this total only 1.03 per cent was 
canceled or adjusted by agreement as a 
result of the big break in prices. Ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 bbls were shipped 
against sales, leaving 9,500,000 bbls still 
listed as unfilled orders. The tendency 
toward cancellations apparently is de- 
clining, those during November being the 
smallest of any month. In view of the 
fear that the declining market would re- 
sult in heavy losses through canceled or 
repudiated orders, the showing here 
made is regarded as significant. 
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FIRE DESTROYS NEBRASKA MILL 

Omana, Nes.—Fire of unknown origin 
early this week destroyed the White 
River Flour Mills, Crawford, Neb. Ap- 
proximately 5,000 bus wheat were de- 
stroyed, and the loss was estimated at 
$50,000. The plant had a capacity of 
only 60 bbls daily, but it was built in 
1888 and was a landmark in that section 
of Nebraska. 
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A Saner Press Attitude 
Toward Bread 


From The Miller, London 


URING recent months there has 

been a lull in the hostilities with 

regard to white versus’ brown 
bread, and the food reformers, who in 
turn attack each and all of our national 
foodstuffs, proving conclusively, on pa- 
per, that “there is death in the pot” if 
the particular article they are discussing 
is partaken of, have not recently been so 
anxious to rush into print. In the mean- 
time the people continue to buy white 
bread, or brown, or both, and to eat 
other comestibles to which they are ac- 
customed, without any alarming increase 
in the death rate. Statistics, indeed, go 
to prove that national health is getting 
better and better, in spite of the many 
adverse conditions of overcrowding and 
unemployment. 

The saner attitude of the press is evi- 
denced in the new publication, Britan- 
nia. The publishers announce that the 
British Medical Association is to be re- 
sponsible for all the material appearing 
on the health pages of the paper, so pre- 
sumably the columns will not be open to 
the vaporings of those who may claim 
that they are dietetic experts. The first 
article appearing under the guidance of 
the B. M. A. reviews the situation cre- 
ated by the self-styled experts in an en- 
tertaining manner. It states: 

“One of the subjects about which the 
amateur in medical science feels himself 
peculiarly fitted to give public instruc- 
tion is that of diet. There is a spate of 
articles in the lay press recommending 
brown bread (or white bread, as the case 
may be), large quantities of this or that 
vitamin or of all vitamins, foods rich in 
iodine and foods rich in calcium, foods 
leaving a large residue of roughage and 
foods completely assimilable, each writ- 
ten so fervently and contradicting the 
others so effectively that the general 
reader must find it most depressing to 
realize that everything he eats is prob- 
ably the worst thing for him, and that 
nothing else is really any better.” 

Further on the article deals with fash- 
ions in health, and says that this year’s 
favorites are vitamins and roughage. It 
then deals with the functions of all the 
vitamins, and with the part played by 
roughage, and adds: 

“Any healthy person taking an ordi- 
nary mixed diet is practically insured a0 
adequate vitamin supply, though, a4 
mittedly, in sickness or in certain condi- 
tions of departure from health his doc 
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WHEAT KINGS 


Chicago, Ill. 

EDSON SMITH, of Corvallis, 

* Mont., and Herman Trelle, of 
Wembly, Alta., retained their claims 
to the wheat championship, when 
they again took first prizes in the 
International Hay and Grain Show, 
held in connection with the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition at the 
Chicago stockyards. Mr. Smith won 


first prize in the hard red winter, 
soft red winter, and durum classes, 
while Mr. Trelle took first place with 
his sample of hard red spring. C. 
Ivan Gustafson, of Victor, Mont.. 
was awarded championships for his 
samples of oats and barley. 





tor may find it necessary to supplement 
his supply in various ways. . . . There 
is, in short, no excuse whatever for this 
wild and undiscriminating advocacy of 
this, that, or the other kind of food sub- 
stance.” 

With regard to the age old battle be- 
tween the breads, the article sums up 
the situation very fairly and conclusive- 
ly by stating that, although the battle 
still rages, it is fortunately one without 
casualties, and it does not seem to mat- 
ter which side wins, for as Dr. Mottram 
has pointed out, “taken as the only ar- 
ticles of diet, neither white nor brown 
are sufficient, and in an ordinary mixed 
diet they appear to be equally satis- 
factory.” 
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Why Beef Is High 
By Frederick Patek 


In Caterer and Baker 


URING the World War, beef 
D reached a price almost as high as 

that now. prevailing. The farmer 
who had been running 1,200 cattle on 
about 4,000 acres and turned off 350 
cattle, bringing him approximately $35,- 
000, like other merchants and manufac- 
turers, felt that he would enlarge his 
activities and have 8,000 acres and turn 
off double the number of cattle. He pur- 
chased an additional 4,000 acres at $40 
an acre, whereas his original holdings 
cost him but $7 an acre. Thus he ac- 
quired additional cattle for which he paid 
the prevailing prices. 

The war ceased in 1918, and during the 
following three years prices dropped 
fully 85 per cent. The farmer, in order 
to enlarge his activities, borrowed large 
sums of money from the banks and mort- 
gaged not only what he had purchased, 
but also his original holdings. When 
the slump came, the banks wanted their 
money and did not wish to acquire land 
or go into the cattle business. They 
compelled the cattle owner to market 
both the finished and unfinished cattle, 
and in fact everything that could be 
turned into money. The result has been 
that our breeding herds and reserve 
stock of beef throughout the United 
States has been diminished and depleted 
below the actual demand. 

A further factor in the diminution of 
beef supply is the fact that, with the 
protective tariff on wool, sheep raising 
has been-continuously an extremely pros- 
perous venture and many an owner of 
land, with the great slump in the price 
of beef and cattle, has turned from cat- 
tle raising to sheep raising. This is most 
noticeable in Monterey County, Califor- 
nla, formerly a very large beef pro- 
ducing section, which has almost entirely 
been converted to sheep raising. 

The people suddenly awakened to the 
fact that this is a beef eating nation and 
that the supply is short, with the conse- 
quent state of high prices. The report 
of the Department of Agriculture pre- 
dicted that this condition would exist for 
another year. The present high prices 
are curtailing consumption and at the 
Same time stimulating production, so 
that ultimately supply will equal demand 
and prices again become normal. There 
is no question here as to profiteering on 
either the part of the butcher or the 
the narateur, but the condition is simply 
i effect of the working of that ancient 
‘aw of supply and demand. 
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HE new plant of the Jersey Bread Co., located in Paterson, N. J., rep- 
resenting an investment of over $500,000, was completed in October and 


began operation on Nov. 1. 


The bakery is one of America’s finest, with 
the most modern and up-to-date equipment throughout. 


Nothing has been left 


undone to make this an efficient, automatic, and compact plant. 
The capacity of the new 75-foot Baker-Perkins traveling oven is 3,500 
loaves per hour. The plant is equipped with an automatic oil burning system 


installed by the Simplex Oil & Heating Co. 


Other equipment, installed by the 


Baker-Perkins Co., is as follows: flour outfit, divider, rounder, proofer, cooler, 


sorting table, and two large stationary mixers. 


Other equipment includes Day 


molder; Monorail System by the Mechanical Handling Systems of Detroit; 
Frick Ice Machine, 18-ton capacity; racks and troughs by Gustav Glaser, New 
York. The Cooling & Air Conditioning Co. supplied the proof box equipment. 


The plant was started with 20 electric routes and six gas routes. 


Building 


contractors were J. W. Ferguson Co., of Paterson, N. J. This plant, equipped 
to produce the highest quality product and give the best service, is serving 


Paterson and surrounding territory. 
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Some Characteristics of the 1928 Spring 
Wheat Flours 


By Charles H. Briggs 


Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 
From a Paper Read Before the Northwest Association of Operative Millers 


HE spring wheat flours of the crop 

of 1928 have shown certain pe- 

culiarities which distinguish them 
from the flours of the last crop. The 
most outstanding point which may be 
mentioned is the increased per cent of 
protein. The crop of 1927 springs had 
below average protein, yet in spite of its 
lower protein content, it was on the 
whole a reasonably satisfactory crop 
from the standpoint of the bakers who 
used it. The present crop. shows an av- 
erage of a little less than a half of 1 
per cent higher protein, bringing the 


protein of the flours to an average just 
under 12 per cent. Averages for hard 
winters and soft winters have also come 
up above those of last year, but both 
of these crops have furnished many ex- 
amples in demonstrating that there are 
other factors than protein involved in 
producing good baking quality. The 
amount of protein or gluten in a flour 
is far from being so definite an indica- 
tor of baking value as might be wished. 
In both crops, flours have been analyzed 
with high or moderately high percent- 
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SERVICE DE LUXE 


New York. 

A RECENT press dispatch from 

Stockholm carries a tale of how 
the delivery of bread halted a squad- 
ron of men-of-war. The story runs 
that the admiral, while ashore at 
Stockholm, took a fancy to “knaecke- 
broed,” a thin, hard rye bread, and 
ordered a few packages. By some 
mistake it was not delivered before 
the fleet sailed; so the manager of 
the bakeshop snatched up the bread, 
borrowed a racing boat and taxied to 
sea. He caught up with the squad- 
ron, and by frantic waving halted the 
ships long enough to make delivery 
to the smiling admiral. All of this 
may be taken to show that bakers 
certainly give service in Sweden. 
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ages of gluten which were not giving 
satisfactory results in the bakery. 

Last year’s crop, in spite of its lower 
gluten content, showed good baking 
strength. ‘The present spring wheat 
crop, though it contains a large gluten 
content, has shown from the beginning 
a small, but nevertheless not negligible, 
proportion of flours which give some- 
what unsatisfactory baking results. I 
am more particularly referring to bak- 
ing strength than to other qualities. 
While perhaps 90 per cent of the spring 
wheat flours at present show satisfac- 
tory baking qualities, the remaining 10 
per cent exhibit degrees of baking 
strength from just moderately satisfac- 
tory to a few very satisfactory. 

In our judgment there are severai 
factors which are responsible for this 
condition, There is the perennial un- 
certainty concerning the possibility that 
the flour may be passing through a 
sweat which may not be _ recognized. 
Flours made from wheats that have not 
sweated, unquestionably are affected by 
this process. We have at times had op- 
portunity to observe the peculiar effect 
of sweat and the depressing effect whici 
it has upon loaf volume during a period 
of two or three weeks’ time, At a later 
period these flours will all show higher 
baking strength. Frost has caused some 
damage, but it is mostly in Canadian 
wheats. Another cause of difficulty 
which we have found rather more com- 
mon is the condition for which the term 
“gluten bound” is used. Wheats of this 
kind can usually be recognized, and there 
are several ways by which the flour may 
be improved and made of more satisfac- 
tory baking quality. 

Another characteristic which we have 
found in the present crop is a somewhat 
greater tendency toward yellowness so 
that, if a pronounced bleach is desired, 
such wheats may require a little more 
bleaching treatment than is usually nec- 
essary. We find a little higher moisture 
in the flours of the present crop than 
was the case last year, but it is seldom 
excessive to the point where the flour 
may suffer damage. With a slightly 
higher natural moisture content there is 
no decrease in water absorptive capacity 
or bread yielding ability. There is per- 
haps a somewhat increased proportion 
of flours that are slightly unsound, but 
flours of poor keeping quality are ex- 
ceedingly few. As is always the case, 
increased gluten content brings higher 
ash content; one to two points higher 
ash is present in flours. 

I hope that what I have said may 
not seem too pessimistic. By far the 
largest proportion of the wheats and 
flours of the spring wheat crop, as well 
as of the other types of wheat, are show- 
ing satisfactory qualities; and we have 
no reason to be pessimistic regarding 
the general character of the crop of 1928. 

oo SD 
WINTER WHEAT CONDITION FAIR 


Oxtanoma City, Oxkta.— Winter wheat 
made fairly good progress last week 
and the crop is in fair condition, though 
somewhat later than usual. 

Sufficient moisture is in the ground to 
tide the plant over until spring, E. H. 
Linzee, state grain inspector, reports. 
He says that indications point to a nor- 
mal wheat and oats acreage, and a larger 
acreage of barley. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour production in the Northwest 
last week averaged only 54 per cent of 
capacity, but at that was a little in ex- 
cess of the last two years. Mills, how- 
ever, probably have more business on 
their books than on the comparative 
date last year. Light operations are 
indicative of the scarcity of shipping 
directions. 

Inquiry Light—Current inquiry and 
buying are also light. Holiday dullness 
seems to be settling down on the trade, 
so that millers do not look for any ac- 
tivity. The recent break in wheat did 
not cause even a flurry on the surface. 
Orders placed last week again fell be- 
low the 50 per cent mark. While pat- 
ents are difficult to move in volume, 
mills seem to have no difficulty in keep- 
ing oversold on clears of all grades. 

European Inquiry Absent.—European 
inquiry is at a standstill. United King- 
dom importers say home mills are able 
to undersell even Canadian mills, so that 
business with America for the time being 
is impossible. A few small parcels of 
patents have been worked recently to 
Denmark. Cuban buyers have been 
showing a little more interest of late, 
and sales are also possible to Latin 
American markets by companies operat- 
ing mills at Buffalo. Of course, such 
business is limited. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Dec. 11 Year ago 

EEE we icuneeesneba $6.20@6.60 $7.35 @7.65 
Standard patent ..... 6.00@6.25 6.85@7.25 
Second patent ....... 5.90@5.95 6.70@6.956 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 5.50@5.65 6.60@6.75 
First clear, jute*..... 5.10@5.25 6.90@6.05 
Second clear, jute*.... 3.85@4.20 4.00@4.70 
Whole wheat ........ 5.60@5.70 7.15@7.35 
Graham, standard .... 5.50@5.60 6.00@6.15 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLIN AS 

A sharp break in durum options, Dec. 
10, resulted in a decline of %ec lb in 
semolinas, the first change in prices in 
two months or more. Aside from one 
order for 1,000 bbls reported a week ago, 
there has been practically no business 
done. Macaroni manufacturers general- 
ly have their current needs covered, so 
that buying is confined to an occasional 
car. Usually, during the Christmas holi- 
days, these manufacturers run only part 
time, so that millers are not expecting 
a buying of importance at present, 
unless something unexpected develops in 
the wheat market. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 3c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneap- 
olis, standard 2%c, durum fancy patent 
2%,c, and No. 3 semolina 2%@2%c. 

In the week ending Dec. 8, nine Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 50,343 
bbls durum products, compared with 57,- 
981 in the previous week. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13% were in operation Dec. 11: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill, 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 
a Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
: Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
em Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C (one half) 
and F mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. BB .ccovces 460,800 240,732 52 
Previous week .. 460,800 177,947 39 
Year ago ....... 460,800 243,794 53 
Two years ago... 529,200 215,205 41 
Three years ago. 522,000 254,566 49 
Four years ago.. 559,800 191,798 34 
Five years ago... 561,100 223,497 40 





Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 140 bbls last week, 1,864 
in the previous week, 500 a year ago, 
and 2,287 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 2-8 ...cceee 332,700 193,444 58 
Previous week .. 420,750 240,943 57 
VOOAP QGO .ccccce 428,700 218,519 61 
Two years ago... 423,840 202,201 46 
Three years ago. 424,890 268,774 63 
Four years ago.. 424,890 254,907 60 
Five years ago... 329,400 184,375 56 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Nov. 10 67 70,425 267,450 265,191 6,096 8652 
Nov. 17 66 70,525 291,854 286,793 11,032 2,988 
Nov. 24 64 70,575 302,793 266,504 14,521 1,455 
Dec. 1. 65 70,125 240,943 249,257 12,883 3,841 
Dec. 8. 62 55,450 193,444 180,808 11,976 3,811 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 
Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept, 1, 1928, 
to Dec. 8, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 
r~-Output— Can? aa 


1928 1927 928 
Minneapolis .. 3,371 3,906 9 19 
Gt, FOG. cvcces 130 135 12 13 
Duluth-Sup. .. 407 378 on ose 
Outside ....... 3,672 3,830 128 45 


SHIPPERS SEE MEMPHIS TERMINAL 


Several Minneapolis grain shippers 
are in Memphis, Tenn., this week, in- 
specting the site for the proposed §$3,- 
000,000 municipal terminal elevator. 
The local trade naturally is interested, 
since there is no terminal on the lower 
river north of New Orleans, and one at 
Memphis would open up territory in the 
South to northwestern grain shippers. 
Those backing the project at Memphis 
have been seeking the assurance of Min- 
neapolis shippers that enough grain 
would be moved via the river to make 
the terminal a profitable venture. The 
Minneapolis party includes A. F. Owen, 
vice president of the Cargill Commission 
Co., Ralph Bruce, of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Harry A. Feltus, of the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., and James 
Gould, of the Sheffield Elevator Co. 


TRAFFIC CLUB’S ANNUAL DINNER 


The annual dinner of the Traffic Club 
of Minneapolis, which was held Dec. 6, 
brought to this city an unusually large 
group of eastern railroad officials. The 
fact that Sir Henry W. Thornton, presi- 
dent of the Canadian National Railways, 
was the chief speaker, probably account- 
ed for the large attendance. Over 1,200 
railroad men and shippers were present 
at the dinner. All the speakers stressed 
the importance of transportation in de- 
veloping and building communities and 
countries, while, naturally, those from 
the Northwest expressed the hope that 
present inequalities in the rate struc- 
ture, which militate against agriculture, 
would shortly be removed. 

In connection with the Traffic Club’s 
annual banquet at Minneapolis last week, 
the Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad and the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land Railway, through their general 
agent; Ernest Irber, entertained ship- 
pers at two luncheons. The first was 
held at the Athletic Club, Dec. 5, and 
the second at the Nicollet Hotel, on Dec. 
6. Officials present on the latter occa- 
sion were Samuel Insull, Jr., vice presi- 
dent, William Petersen, traffic manager, 


W. R. Jones, commercial agent, J. F. 
Kilnowitz, traffic representative, of the 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, and W. C. Hurst, senior vice 
president, and F. W. Shappert, assistant 
to the senior vice president, of the Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland. 


BARBERRY FUND REMAINS UNCHANGED 

Prompt action on the part of Min- 
nesota representatives in Washington, 
following receipt of protests from the 
grain and milling trades, prevented the 
threatened cut in the appropriation for 
the eradication of the barberry bush in 
spring wheat territory. After hearing 
all the evidence presented, the Bureau 
of the Budget decided to leave the ap- 
propriation for this coming year at 
$375,000. 

NOTES 

There is talk of moving the 50-bb! mill 
at Stevensville, Mont., to Hamilton, 
Mont. 


A burned-out motor kept the Amber 
Milling Co.’s plant at Rush City, Minn., 
idle most of last week. 

The Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., is installing a unit to manufac- 
ture a mixed feed for pigs. 

C. M. Peterson, manager of the Ward 
Dry Milk Co., St. Paul, left Dec. 5 for 
a month’s vacation in California. 

Howard W. Files, assistant general 
sales manager for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, is calling on some 
of the company’s eastern branch offices. 

H. T. Corson, of the National Food 
Bureau, Wichita, Kansas, which is now 
sponsored by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, is in Minneapolis this week, in- 
terviewing millers. 

Charles A. Canning, general agent at 
Minneapolis for the Green Bay & West- 
ern Railroad, is nursing a dislocated 
shoulder sustained when his Ford struck 
an obstruction in the road and over- 
turned. 

The Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has taken out a building permi 
for $35,000, covering re-enforced con 
crete grain tank storage to supply th 

| new units to be built on the site of the 
A mill, which recently burned. 

The Occident Keystone Club, composed 
of members of the sales force of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
will give a dinner-dance at the Mini- 
kahda Club the evening of Dec. 13, to the 
office employees of the company. 

Thomas B. Wells, son of Frederick B. 
Wells, vice president of F. H. Peavey 
& Co., Minneapolis, died Dec. 4 on 
board the steamship Isle de France, en 
route to New York. Mr. Wells, who was 
only 26 years old, had been in Liberia 
with the Firestone rubber interests, and 
was on his way home for the holidays 
when stricken. The funeral was held in 
Minneapolis on Dec. 10. 
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MONTANA 


Another week of slow flour business 
has passed into history and, judging 
from the general reports of mill repre- 
sentatives, no material improvement may 
be expected until after the holidays. 
However, if 50 per cent of the reports 
are correct, the fact is established that 
a good many buyers have not as yet cov- 
ered their future requirements to any 
great extent. While shipping directions 
were not plentiful last week, they were 
sufficient to permit fairly heavy opera- 
tion. Millers do not consider present 
conditions unusual for this season of the 
year. 

Quotations, Dec. 8, f.o.b., mill, carload 
lots, basis cotton 98’s: first patent, $6@ 
6.20 bbl; standard patent, $5.80@6; first 
clear, $5.50@5.70. 

NOTES 

The mill and elevator of the Stevens- 
ville (Mont.) Flour Mill Co. will be 
moved to the east side of the river next 
year. The railway has been moved 
there, leaving the mill two miles from 
railway transportation. 

Harold Wibbles, chemist in charge of 
the Bliss laboratory at Lewistown, Mont., 
gave an address before the Rotary Club 
last week in which he explained the 
methods followed to determine the pro- 
tein content of wheat. The value of 


wheat of a varying quantity of protein 
from the market standpoint was dis- 
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cussed by A. A. Freseman, of the Judith 
Milling Co. and John McVay, grain 
buyer for the Devereaux Co. 

To those who have followed closely 
Montana’s progress the past 10 years, 
developments of the future are plain. 
Already its supremacy is established in 
many lines of agriculture. Montana 
farmers again took their full share of 
prizes at the National Hay and Grain 
Exposition in Chicago last week. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


There was a light, spotted demand for 
flour last week, with trading quiet. 
Buyers supplied only most pressing 
needs. Some low offers for deferred 
shipments were received, but given scant 
consideration. Inquiry for clears less- 
ened, Mills have cleaned up water ship- 
ping contracts, and the all-rail rate is 
now effective. The durum trade booked 
a little car lot business, but there ap- 
peared no desire by buyers to increase 
purchases. 

Quotations, Dec. 8, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


1928 1927 
er $6.45 @6.80 $7.35 @7.70 
Second patent ....... 6.20@7.55 6.85 @7.25 
First clear, jute...... 5.60@5.95 6.15@6.40 


Second clear, jute.... 4.10@4.60 6.20@5.45 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Te, Oe venghnens caavetne 14,165 38 
Previous week .........++:+ 31,820 86 
FEAF BHO csi vocecvevesveeos 29,790 81 
TWO FORTS BHO oeccvesesse 20,090 56 


NOTES 
O. F. Bast, of F. H. Peavy & Co, 
Minneapolis, was on ’change last week. 


Grain receipts during November were 
nearly 6,000,000 bus less than the move- 
ment in the same period of 1927, being 
21,639,580 bus, compared with 27,400,- 
113. Shipments were 26,634,044 bus last 
month, against 24,794,243 a year pre- 
vious. 
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OPERATIVES OF NORTHWEST 
HOLD LAST 1928 MEETING 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The northwest- 
ern district of the Operative Millers’ 
Association held its last meeting of the 
year in Minneapolis, Dec. 8, preceded by 
a luncheon, at which there were about 
65 present. While primarily a millers’ 
meeting, the cereal chemists were invited 
to attend, and a good many accepted the 
invitation. 

Frank Bolton, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, the chairman, dispensed 
with the customary business session, and 
called upon H. K. Hayes, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Farm School, to dis- 
cuss wheat production in Minnesota. 
Mr. Hayes ascribed the falling off in 
the size of the wheat crop in this state to 
diversified farming, and to the fact that 
farmers could not profitable raise wheat 
exclusively. He told of experiments that 
are being carried on at the farm to de- 
velop a wheat that would equal Marquis 
from a milling standpoint, and still be 
rust resistant. Based on his experience 
of 15 years’ work in this state, Mr. 
Hayes stated that he believed the time 
would come when Minnesota would again 
be producing a high quality of milling 
wheat, and he urged the millers to co- 
operate with the department toward this 
end. A limited quantity of seed wheat 
that, it is believed, will meet all require- 
ments is available for distribution next 
spring to a selected list of farmers. 

The next speaker, C, H. Briggs, of 
the Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis, took the millers 
and chemists for what he termed an air- 
plane trip, from the time the selected 
seed is grown until it appears in the 
form of a snowy loaf on the dining table. 
He told of the hazards the growing crop 
has to contend with from seedtime to 
harvest, and offered suggestions as to the 
best methods for handling wheat in stor- 
age and in preparing it for grinding. 

Mr. Briggs touched on the chemical 
changes that take place during fermenta- 
tion and baking. As he explained at the 
outset, he tried to keep his paper from 
being too technical, and it was full of 
interesting pointers for both the millers 
and the chemists. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Local mills report that the usual pre- 
holiday quietness has set in. Buyers 
want to keep their stocks as low as pos- 
sible at inventory time, and this is af- 
fecting not only the buying of flour but 
also specifications on old contracts. 

Sales Percentage Higher—In spite of 
the quiet general demand, a couple of 
round lots, probably for shipment in the 
new year, raised the percentage of sales 
to about 50 per cent of capacity for 
mills in this section. With the excep- 
tion of these, most of the current busi- 
ness was in small lots. 

Directions Hard to Get.—Millers 
found shipping instructions very tight. 
Considerable pressure had to be brought 
to get enough to keep operating and, 
with one or two exceptions, mills were 
working on a mail-to-mail schedule. One 
or two mills have enough directions on 
hand for a week’s run, but they are 
distinctly the exception. Most buyers 
report, when pressed for instructions, 
that their business has been lighter than 
they expected, and that they simply can- 
not take the flour at the present time. 
Some millers take this to mean that they 
bought more flour than they will need, 
but others believe that this is a tempo- 
rary excuse and that as soon as inven- 
tory time is out of the way the flour 
will be ordered out more freely. 

Export Still Light—When the year’s 
total export figures are known it will 
probably be found that, although busi- 
ness to Latin America has been excep- 
tionally good for southwestern mills this 
year, shipments to Europe have been 
surprisingly light. The chief reason for 
this poor demand from the Continent 
may be found by examining the statistics 
showing Canadian exports so far this 
year. In nearly every month, shipments 
to European countries have been larger. 
Last week, sales to Latin America were 
of fair volume, while European business 
was light. 

Week’s Output Heavier.—Mainly ow- 
ing to the fact that in the previous week 
production was affected by the Thanks- 
giving holiday, the output of Kansas 
City mills was up six points last week. 
It was, however, less than in the corre- 
sponding periods of both 1927 and 1926, 
and four points below the average for 
10 years. With directions as slow as 
they were last week, it is difficult to say 
what may happen this week. One thing 
Seems certain,—that mills will have to 
rely on current directions for the run 
that they make this week. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 8, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, Kansas City: short 
patent, $5.95@6.60 bbl; 95 per cent pat- 
ent, $5.55@6.10; Straight, $5.45@5.80; 
first clear, $4.70@5; second clear, $4.50 

@4.60; low grade, $4.35. 

Production, — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory: 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

“ey output of ac- 

ls bbis tivity 

te ee EE 316,860 218,177 68 

sreviows week .. 316,860 220,068 69 

— QBO .....4, 330,360 189,355 57 

ta years ago... 330,960 228,282 68 

WO-FORE BOWED oon ccc cccccccccs 64 

Ten-year average ................. 67 
KANSAS CITY 

Pe be Ciena 197,700 149,181 75 

Game oo week .. 197,700 137,034 69 

Teer BBO eee... 196,500 185,142 94 

Fi years ago... 175,500 157,547 89 

ven £ yh da annie eae 79 

Ten-year average ................. 79 





WICHITA 
Dec. 2-8 ........+ 62,400 35,271 56 
Previous week .. 62,400 38,688 62 
YOar OBO .cccece 62,400 32,228 61 
Two years ago... 62,400 41,102 65 
SALINA 
Dee. BB ..ccscee 46,800 $8,415 82 
Previous week .. 46,800 36,307 77 
Year ago ....... 46,200 38,083 82 
Two years ago... 37,800 24,600 65 
OMAHA 
Dec. 2-8 .....0% 27,300 24,432 89 
Previous week .. 27,300 24,519 89 
Year G80 ...cece 27,300 23,810 87 
Two years ago... 27,300 20,219 74 
ST. JOSEPH 
Dee. BB .cccsses 47,400 39,834 84 
Previous week .. 47,400 29,175 61 
VORP OOO scccess 47,400 22,871 48 
Two years ago... 47,400 29,205 61 
ATCHISON 
Dec. 8-8 ..cccoes 30,900 26,362 85 
Previous week .. 30,900 25,166 81 
Year ago ....... 29,700 23,653 79 
Two years ago... 29,700 25,611 86 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 

sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


DOC. BoB wccescccvccccsccceccccccsccccce 49 
Previous Week ...ccccccceseeeeseessece 43 
VORP GBS ccccccccccscccccseseccscsccees 37 


Of the mills reporting, 3 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 13 quiet, 5 slow, 15 
dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
13,209 bbls last week, 14,172 in the pre- 
vious week, 23,419 a year ago, and 14,674 
two years ago. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. MITCHELL 


The Kansas City office staff of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. last week sent a 
bag and set of matched golf clubs to 
E. P. Mitchell, formerly Kansas City 
manager, but now regional vice presi- 
dent, with office at New York. The let- 
ter of presentation, signed by R. S. 
Rayn, of the Kansas City office, con- 
veyed the good wishes of the organiza- 
tion here, with the warning comment 
that anybody who played golf enough to 
know what each of the irons was to be 
used for undoubtedly was neglecting his 
work, 

NOTES 


E. J. Long, of the Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., is in Iowa, calling on the 
trade. 


An epidemic of influenza and colds 
caused vacancies in a large number of 
the offices of mills in this territory last 
week. 

Fred E. Goodrich, vice president of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, was 
in Chicago on a brief business trip last 
week, 

Don C. Graham, local flour broker, 
was away all last week on a business 
trip. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Graham. 

B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, president 
of the Commander-Larabee Corpora- 
tion, was in Kansas City last week. He 
left later for Buffalo. 

W. G. Gooding, president of the W. 
J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, was here 
last week, visiting the Zenith Milling 
Co., of which he is president. 

Franklin M. Crosby, vice president of 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, passed 
through Kansas City last week on his 
way to Corpus Christi, Texas, on a hunt- 
ing trip. 

Wayne Munn, the former wrestler, 
who now is a salesman for the Kansas 
Flour Mills Corporation, is in Indiana, 
working with one of the company’s older 
salesmen. 

Stewart P. Elliot, sales manager for 
the Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
was in Kansas City for two days last 


week, on his way to the East and to 
the Southeast. 


P. H. McManus, of the M & M Bak- 
eries, Dover, N. H., visited some of the 
local mills last week. He was on a 
pleasure trip to the Southwest, where he 
buys considerable flour. 

Members of the local trade were sur- 
prised, on opening their newspapers last 
Sunday, to see two well-known flour 
millers acting as models in the adver- 
tisement of a Kansas City hatter. 


Robert Sachs, New England salesman 
for the Seaboard Flour Corporation, 
Boston, visited the plant of the Rodney 
Milling Co. last week. He said that it 
was over 15 years since he had been in 
Kansas City. 

F. A. Daugherty, sales manager for 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, was a local visitor last week on his 
way home from an extended trip in the 
East. He said that he found flour buy- 
ing quiet in that section. 

A number of mills received the mail 
man with more than usual anxiety last 
week. So tight were shipping directions 
in some cases that mills could not tell 
until they had opened the mail whether 
the mill could be kept running until the 
next mail was received. 

Harry Arnold, of the Arnold Broker- 
age Co., Nashville, Tenn., was in Kansas 
City last week calling at the offices of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, 
which he represents. He was on his way 
home from Portland, Oregon, where he 
had been visiting relatives. 

It is reported that a bill will be in- 
troduced at the next session of the Kan- 
sas legislature asking for an appropria- 
tion of $150,000 to carry on “Eat-More- 
Bread” propaganda. Farm interests are 
behind the movement, and it is hoped 
that similar bills will be introduced in 
the Nebraska and Oklahoma legislatures. 

George S. Carkener, of Goffe & Car- 
kener, Inc., reported last week to the 
committee that has charge of the ar- 
rangements in connection with the pro- 
posed establishment of a stock exchange 
here, on the results of a trip he had 
made to Chicago to confer regarding 
the matter with officials of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

oo D> 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Mills reported flour sales for the most 
part running less than 50 per cent of 
capacity last week. However, one 
worked a large lot to one of the larger 
bakeries, and another reported consider- 
able sold to exporters. For the most 
part the business consisted of rather 
scattered lots to the domestic trade. 

Shipping directions were slightly bet- 
ter, due to the drive millers are making 
on contracts which are nearing termina- 
tion. Mills are averaging around 75 to 
85 per cent capacity operations. 


NOTES 


George Collins, of Minneapolis, man- 
ager of the service department of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., D. E. Walters 
and Allan Moore, of the grain purchas- 
ing department in Kansas City, were at 
the Pillsbury plant in Atchison last week. 

Mixed feed manufacturers report an 
excellent demand for both deferred and 
prompt shipment feedstuffs. This rep- 
resents quite a change, as business has 
been very slow in many markets on ac- 
count of the abundance of coarse grain. 

Influenza is causing a lot of trouble 
with Atchison mill employees. W. H. 
Hinkle, sales manager for the Blair Ele- 
vator Corporation, and H. C. Clark, 
chief chemist of the Blair Milling Co., 
were confined to their homes for several 
days last week. 

ooS> 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour was extremely quiet last week, 
with very little new business developing. 
Mills were endeavoring to clean up 1928 
contracts before Jan. 1. Directions 
showed little improvement, most mills 
continuing to operate at from two thirds 
of capacity to full time. Most of them 
have more flour on the books than they 
could make in the remaining days of 
December if it were ordered out. For- 
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eign inquiry was lacking. Quotations, 
Dec. 8, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: 
short patent, $6.60 bbl; straight, $6.10; 
first clear, $4.60. 

NOTES 


Laurence B. Chapman, president of 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, has returned from an extended 
trip to eastern markets. 


Fred Yurgler, of the sales department 
of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, was called to Whitewater, Wis., 
last week, by the sudden death of Mrs. 
Yurgler’s father. 


T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., has 
returned with Mrs. Higley from a vaca- 
tion trip through the South, They went 
as far as Florida. . 

The residence of Fred Wolf, manage 
of the Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, was 
seriously damaged by fire believed to 
have started from sparks from the flue. 
Loss on the house was placed at $10,000, 
and on furnishings at $2,000. 

A second story is being added to the 
office building of the Dodge City (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills, operated by the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co., to provide 
space for a grain testing laboratory. The 
mill will take over a commercial jabora- 
tory which has been operated in connec- 
tion with the local Board of Trade. 


oO 
OKLAHOMA 


Flour business was light with Okla- 
homa millers last week. Some of the 
larger jobbers were booking, but not in 
any great volume. Sales mostly were 
scattered among small buyers. None 
were made to buyers in Europe, though 
there were some to Latin America. 

Quotations, Dec, 5: hard wheat short 
patent, $6.90 bbl; soft wheat short pat- 
ent, $6.90; standard patent, $6.20. 


NOTES 

The Blackwell (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co, has installed a grinding and 
blending machine in its plant. 


The Singley Mill & Elevator Co., Well- 
ington, Texas, has been purchased by 
J. H. and W. O. Pettit, of Levelland. 

O. E. Meadows, well-known grain 
dealer of Crosbyton, Texas, died sudden- 
ly last week. A wife and four children 
survive him. 

Herman Dittmer, formerly general 
manager of the Canadian Mill & Eleva- 
tor, El Reno, Okla., is the newly elected 
member of the state legislature from Ca- 
nadian County, He retired from the 
milling business several years ago. 


oo > 


NEBRASKA 


Flour buyers were not in the market 
to any extent last week, and trading was 
extremely light. A little new business 
was booked by some of the mills, but 
none for large quantities. Most buyers 
appear to have made sufficient purchases 
to carry them through the rest of this 
year, and millers look for very little new 
business to develop until after Jan, 1. 
Some of the big mills in this territory 
are still operating full time. Shipping 
directions were fairly good last week, 
but nothing was done in an export way. 


NOTES 


The Duff elevator, Syracuse, Neb., has 
been purchased by the Wilson Grain 
Co., Nebraska City. The house has been 
under lease to the Iowa-Nebraska Grain 
Co. since it was opened two years ago, 
and for the past few months has been 
managed by Henry Misch, who will be 
retained in the same capacity by the new 
owners. 

At the annual convention of the Ne- 
braska Manufacturers’ Association in 
Omaha last week E. A. Talhelm, of the 
Crete (Neb.) Mills, was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. Among 
Nebraska millers who attended the con- 
vention were A. R. Kinney, of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
former president of the association, F. 
J. Zwonechek, of the Wilber (Neb.) 
Mills, Guy L. Cooper, of O. A. Cooper 
& Co., Humboldt, C. L. Aller, of the 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, W. 
W. Naylor, of the Chadron (Neb.) Flour 
Mills, E. A. Talhelm, of the Crete (Neb.) 
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Mills, and J. M. Hammond, of the Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln. Mr. 
Zwonechek is also a director of the asso- 
ciation. 

oD 


SALINA 


While some fairly good bookings of 
flour were made by Salina mills last 
week, business as a rule. was rather 
quiet. Shipping instructions were not 
satisfactory but operations held up well. 
Foreign inquiry continued light. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 6, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98’s: short patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; 95 
per cent, $5.80@6; straight, $5.70@5.85. 


J. B. Smith, of the Shellabarger Mills 
& Elevator Co., has returned from De- 
catur, Ill. He stopped at Kansas City 
on his way back. 


WICHITA 


Activity in flour last week increased 
to some extent, due to a noticeable im- 
provement in shipping instructions 
There still was no export business ap- 
parent. Prices remained unchanged, 
short patent flour being quoted on Dec. 
7 at $6.60 bbl, in cotton 98's, Kansas 
City basis. 

* * 

Sam Wallingford, who will build a 
new 1,250,000-bu terminal elevator here, 
has said that engineers will start break- 
ing ground for the plant within a week. 


o> 


NEBRASKA WINTER WHEAT CROP 

Omana, Nes.—November snow and 
rains have made the supply of soil mois- 
ture sufficient for present needs in al- 
most every county in Nebraska, and 
winter wheat, 30 per cent of which was 
seeded after Oct. 15, is entering the 
winter with a condition figure of 93 per 
cent of normal, said the bankers’ mid- 
month crop report to the state and 
federal division of agricultural statistics. 
The total acreage seeded to wheat is 89 
per cent of the area last year. Forty 
per cent of the corn was husked or 
snapped by Nov. 15. 

ead 

F. 8S. WERTZ FEED PLANT BURNED 

Fire which started on the loading plat- 
form of the plant of F. S. Wertz & Son, 
feed millers and mixers, Reading, Pa., 
caused damage estimated at $50,000 on 
Nov. 25. It is thought that a spark from 
a passing locomotive was responsible. 
The sprinkler equipment saved the 
building from complete destruction. 
The work of rebuilding began at once, 
and it is expected that the plant will 
be in operation within 10 days. F. S. 
Wertz is president of the company, and 
B. F, Wertz secretary-treasurer. 


oS 


FINLAND MAY AID FARMERS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The government 
of Finland has drafted a new law, hav- 
ing in view the granting of funds to 
small farmers for increasing their culti- 
vated acreage, according to the United 
States vice consul. The proposal calls 
for $625,000 to be granted annually for 
five years, beginning with 1930, to farm- 
ers having less than 25 acres of culti- 
vated land. Whatever of this amount 
remains unexpended at the end of the 
year is to be added to the allotment for 
the following year. 

o> 


TEXAS RICE EXPORTS 

Datuas, Texas.—A total of 15,508,000 
lbs rice was exported from Texas ports 
during October, according to the United 
States Department of Commerce, Of 
that amount 6,614,000 lbs moved through 
Beaumont, 2,020,000 through Houston, 
2,844,000 through Galveston, 1,000,000 
through Port Arthur and 30,000 through 
Sabine. November exports are expected 
to exceed October. 

oS 


EXTRA FLEISCHMANN DIVIDEND 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The Fleischmann 
Co. has declared an extra dividend of 
50c and a regular quarterly dividend of 
7T5c, both payable Jan. 2 to stock of rec- 
ord Dee. 18. A dividend of the same 
amount was declared a year ago. 











ST. LOUIS 


New business was quiet last week, ac- 
cording to the majority of the mills. 
Occasional sales were made to buyers 
whose stocks had become depleted, but 
otherwise demand was lifeless. Ship- 
ping instructions came in fairly well, as 
a result of strenuous efforts on the part 
of mills. One miller said that the high- 
priced flour booked earlier in the season 
was gradually being ordered out, which 
is a distinctly favorable feature of the 
present situation. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Little change has 
occurred in demand for this flour in re- 
cent weeks. Some millers have reported 
a slight improvement lately, but busi- 
ness continues on a hand-to-mouth basis. 
Consequently, stocks in the hands of dis- 
tributors are low, and the future de- 
mand for this flour will likely be main- 
tained at an even rate. It is said that 
some of the larger soft wheat mills of 
the district have fairly large supplies of 
wheat on hand, and if this is the case 
their condition is as satisfactory as could 
be expected in view of the limited pro- 
duction of this wheat in 1928. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Mills reported 
very little demand for hard wheat flour, 
and seasonal holiday dullness is already 
given as a partial cause for this situa- 
tion. A number of buyers, however, 
state that their requirements are cared 
for only until shortly after Jan. 1, and, 
consequently, a more active buying pe- 
riod is anticipated at that time. Ship- 
ping instructions were difficult to obtain, 
although some mills say they were fair. 

Exports.——No change occurred in the 
export situation. Demand was very lim- 
ited and confined to scattered orders. 
Price competition was said to be the 
chief drawback. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis, Dec. 8: soft winter 
short patent $6.50@7.25 bbl, straight 
$5.75@6.25, first clear $5@5.50; hard 
winter short patent $5.90@6.30, straight 
$5.25@5.60, first clear $4.75@5.10; spring 
first patent $6.20@6.80, standard patent 
$5.90@6.20, first clear $5.10@5.40. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

DOO. BB cocccccvccseseses 33,500 55 
Previous week ............ 30,600 50 
WORE BHO co ccccccesesecssves Be 41 
Two years ABO ........56- 28,600 45 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOG. BoB ncivccvvscvsevedcs 43,900 50 
Previous Week ...csccccses 42,100 48 
WORF GBS ccvecccccsevecsees 45,800 53 
TWO years ABO .....seseee 50,100 88 


NOTES 

H. L. Rice, sales manager for the 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
visited this office last week. 

Robert N. Walker, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., made a business 
trip through Michigan last week. 

D. L. Boyer, sales manager for the 
Provident Chemical Works, made a brief 
business trip at the close of last week. 

Charles D. Todebush, secretary of the 
Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., was con- 
fined to his home last week by an attack 
of influenza. 

O. F. Kelley, secretary of the Boone- 
vill® (Mo.) Mills Co., was in St. Louis, 
Dec. 8, on his return from a_ business 
trip in the South. 

P. V. Kolb, vice president and general 
manager of the Provident Chemical 


Works, was absent from the office last 
week on account of illness. 
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The last sale price of a membership in 
the Merchants’ Exchange was $942.50, 
which represents a further increase in 
value during the last few weeks. 


Stewart P. Elliott, general sales man- 
ager for the Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, was in this market last week, dis- 
cussing the flour situation with millers 
and distributors. 


William Kearns, in charge of the 
Portland, Oregon, export office of Henry 
W. Collins, grain dealer of Portland and 
Pendleton, recently visited the Marshall 
Hall Grain Corporation. 


Miss Jennie H. Connelly, warehouse 
superintendent in charge of city deliv- 
eries for the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
died last week. She had been associated 
with the mill for 28 years. 


C. W. Partridge, vice president of the 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, passed 
the week in this territory and attended 
the meeting of operative millers at the 
Statler Hotel Saturday night. 


Edward H. Wigand, of the Decatur 
(Ill.) Grain & Elevator Co., and Wil- 
liam P. Cavanagh, of Cavanagh & Kirby, 
Ottawa, Ill., are applicants for member- 
ships in the Merchants’ Exchange. 


W. G. Garcelon, manager of the St. 
Louis office, and A, R. Sasse, chief chem- 
ist, of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, passed last week in Indi- 
ana territory, which is now attached to 
the company’s St. Louis office. 


All officers and directors of Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., were re-elected last week. 
They are as follows: August A. Busch, 
president; Adolphus Busch, III, Edward 
Magnus, Eberhard Anheuser, W. Fred 
Anheuser and August A. Busch, Jr., vice 
presidents; R. A. Huber, vice president 
and treasurer; George A. H. Mills, sec- 
retary; Clark Bennett, assistant treas- 
urer and assistant secretary. 
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NEW ORLEANS 


There was little change in the flour 
market last week, and not much buying 
was reported. Buying was limited to 
immediate requirements. Bakers in the 
country were out of the market. 

There was not much improvement in 
the export situation, although shipments 
to Europe increased, 25,822 200-lb bags 
leaving this port, 15,972 for Rotterdam, 
8,800 for Amsterdam, 600 for Antwerp, 
300 for Hamburg and 150 for Oslo. 
Latin American shipments showed a 
tendency to decline, although there was 
a good demand from that quarter. 

Flour prices, Dec. 6: 


-— Winter—_, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $7.15 $6.25 $8.30 
95 per cent ....... 6.80 5.95 7.80 
100 per cent ...... 6.65 5.80 7.40 
EE Sip eectcoeserce 6.45 5.55 6.90 
Waret GlOOP .cccses ones 4.95 5.30 
Second clear ..... 4.75 5.10 


Semolina, 3%c lb, bulk. 

Macaroni manufacturers were very 
slow in taking hold last week, as in most 
instances their requirements are filled 
to the end of the year. 

A total of 17,275 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended Dec. 6, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Standard: Fruit & Steamship Co: for 
Panama, 1,000 bags; Havana, 950. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,235; Nuevi- 
tas, 750; Matanzas, 530. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Puerto Cortez, 1,- 
020; Cienfuegos, 575; Bluefields, 510; 
Vera Cruz, 500. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,709; 
Punta Arenas, 2,150; Puerto Barrios, 
1,846; Santiago, 1,000; Arica, 500; Bocas 
del Toro, 300; Kingston, 300; Panama 
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City, 200; Colon, 100; Belize, 50; Tu- 
maco, 50. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Dec. 6: : 







Destination— Destination— 
Amsterdam ....8,800 Mollendo ...... 204 
Antwerp ....... 600 Nuevitas ...... 750 
Arecibo ........ oe. Gee Wan eeses< es 150 
BPIOE ccccscives 500 Panama City ..1,450 
BOMBS cscccccce 2 OG ee 50 
Bluefields ...... TED POMBE cccvccce. 640 
Bocas del Toro. 300 Puerto Barrios. .3,435 
Cienfuegos ..... 575 Puerto Cortez .. 
COEUR. coccsccces 475 Punta Arenas ..2,15 
Guayaquil ..... 59 Rotterdam 
Hamburg ...... 300 San Juan ... 
Havana ....... 9,007 Santiago et 
Kingston ...... 336i Tumaco ....... 50 
Matanzas ...... 530 Vera Cruz ..... 500 
Mayaguez ...... 100 


In addition to the above there was a 
total movement of 167,150 bus wheat, 
100,000 to Rotterdam, 64,000 to Antwerp 
and 3,150 to Vera Cruz. 

There was little activity in the rice 
market last week. Receipts of rough 
by local mills were slow, and few sales 
were reported at the Board of Trade, 
Trading has been very quiet the past 
month, which is not unusual for the last 
month of the year. Domestic buyers are 
well supplied for the present, but sales 
to interior and export buyers continued 


fair. The following figures were posted, 
Dec. 6: 
Rough Clean 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to Dec. 6 ......... 215,158 481,921 
Same period, 1927 ........ 401,613 382,421 
Sales— 
Season to Dec. 6 ......... 34,818 102,350 
Same period, 1927 ........ 38,757 176,766 


NOTES 


J. M. Quilty, of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co., was here last week. 

J. F. Fagan, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Ine., recently made a trip along the 
Gulf Coast. 

C. A. Coyle, of Anheuser-Busch, Inc, 
St. Louis, was in New Orleans last week, 
calling on J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc. 

E. A. Pickett, of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Inc., Minneapolis, called on the 
company’s New Orleans office last week. 

Joseph W. Mangrum, district sales 
manager for the Acme Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., was in New Orleans 
last week, calling on the trade. 

R. A. Suttivan. 
oS 


MEMPHIS 


Little business was done in flour last 
week, as most distributors are well sup- 
plied until after the holidays. Consump- 
tion was normal, and movement to the 
interior satisfactory. Cheaper grades 
were still moving better than the higher, 
as price was foremost with a large por- 
tion of the trade. Quotations, Dec. 8, 
basis 98’s, car lots, f.o.b., Memphis: 
spring wheat short patent $7.25@7.35 
bbl, standard patent $6.65@7; hard win- 
ter short patent $6.35@6.85, standard 
patent $5.85@6.25; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.75@8.50, standard patent S7@ 
7.50; western soft patent $6.75@7, semi- 
hard patent $5.80, blended 95 per cent 
patent $6.50@6.75. 


NOTES 


J. C. Elliott, of the Sperry Flour Co. 
San Francisco, called at the offices of 
the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. last week: 


J. M. Quilty, of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Milling Co., was here last week, looking 
over the city with a view to making 
shipments via the Mississippi barge lines. 
He expressed himself as favorably im- 
pressed with the opportunities in_ this 
territory, especially if the municipal ele- 
vator is erected, as now contemplated. 

GeorGe WILLIAMSON. 


ooS 
CORN MEAL DEMAND IN PORTO RICO 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Advancing prices 
for rice and beans, two of the foods of 
Porto Rico, have increased local de 
mand for corn meal to such an extent 
that some mills have found it possible ‘ 
make sales through letters of credit 
rarely used in that market, reports the 
United States trade commissioner at S#! 
Juan. One mill, besides selling ©o™ 
meal locally through a regularly 4 
pointed agent and on usual terms, h® 
filled several orders placed by other 
merchants, who established letters of 
credit. 
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TOLEDO 


In this section this is a year which 
seems to emphasize the advantage of 
having a diversified business. Millers 
who started years ago to diversify their 
business by the manufacture of spring 
or hard winter wheat flours, and have 
kept consistently at it with any degree 
of success, are now reaping a certain 
reward. They do not feel the depres- 
sion which has taken place in soft win- 
ter wheat milling as keenly as others 
who make this flour exclusively. There 
are a number of mills here the output 
of which will average 50 per cent or 
more of hard wheat flour, sold princi- 
pally to the bakery trade. 

Little Pure Soft Flour Made.—Busi- 
ness in soft wheat milling has reached 
the lowest ebb in years. As a matter 
of fact, there is probably comparatively 
little pure soft flour being made, not 
only because of the inadequate supply of 
wheat and its high price, but because of 
the competition which must be met with 
low protein hard wheat flours which are 
offered in the soft wheat trade. 

This is not saying that no pure soft 
wheat flour is being made, because that 
is not the truth. Probably all of the 
mills still have a few customers who in- 
sist upon having this kind of flour, and 
are willing to pay for it. But a con- 
siderable amount of flour being made 
represents blends of other wheats skill- 
fully adapted to the requirements of the 
soft wheat trade. 

Price Adjustments Necessary.—This is 
one year when the miller, if he was to 
operate his plant at all, had to make 
some adjustment to meet the competi- 
tion of outside flours. Price has been 
the outstanding factor, and has exerted 
a pressure which could not be entirely 
ignored. Had the millers held firmly 
and immovably to a policy of manufac- 
turing nothing but pure soft winters 
from native wheat they would have gone 
up against a proposition where their out- 
put would have been so much reduced, 
and their cost so much enhanced, that 
the flour would have been unsalable, and 
they might not have been able to op- 
erate their mills at all. The alternative 
seems to have been between closing down 
the mills entirely or making some ad- 
justment to meet extraordinary condi- 
tions. 

To demand of soft wheat millers, un- 
der such conditions, that they should mill 
nothing but pure soft winter wheat flour, 
of unadulterated quality and grade, and 
confine themselves exclusively to such a 
Standard, nailing their colors to the 
mast, and ready to sink with the ship if 
necessary, would show anything but a 
sympathetic understanding of the diffi- 
culties they have had to meet. So there 
has been no other alternative but to 
give the trade the kind of flour it want- 
ed and was willing to pay for, selling 
the flour for exactly what it was. Even 
at this, and with diversified milling, con- 
ditions have been none too favorable 
either for operation or for making profit. 


Sales Declining.—The usual end of the 
year dullness has descended on the mills 
earlier and more heavily this year than 
in the past. While business has not 
come to a complete stop, the sale of 
flour has been steadily approaching the 
vanishing point. Half capacity opera- 
tion is the norm, or standard, for com- 
parative purposes this year rather than 
full time, and the measure to be applied 
in determining success in production. 
Some millers frankly recognized the au- 
thenticity of this standard of measure- 
ment early in the crop, and made their 
plans accordingly. 

If any soft wheat mill, making soft 
wheat fiour exclusively, runs half time 
it is doing as well as, if not better than, 











one has a right to expect. If it is run- 
ning more than half time it is doing bet- 
ter than any one has the right to expect. 
So far on the crop it is quite remark- 
able, all things being considered, that 
mills have done as well as they have. 


Wheat Price Holds—There has been 
nothing recently in the wheat market to 
stimulate interest. At times it has 
seemed on the verge of cracking, but 
fluctuations have been in a narrow range, 
determined almost entirely by pit con- 
ditions. There has been a good deal of 
backing and filling, but nothing to pull 
the market out of the rut into which it 
has fallen. After withstanding the pres- 
sure to which it has already been sub- 
jected by big North American crops and 
accumulations, the surplus of Argentine 
and Australian crops might not seem 
such an insuperable load. Hence it 
might be contended that bearish factors 
already have been completely discount- 
ed, and that the movement out of the 
rut would be to higher rather than to 
lower levels; nevertheless, it is the last 
straw that breaks the camel’s back. 

What happens in the market is not 
entirely without effect on the soft wheat 
flour business, although soft wheat is in 
a class by itself and rules independently 
at a premium. Inasmuch as soft winter 
wheat flour was not booked ahead to 
anywhere near the same extent as the 
hard varieties, it is not unlikely that 
there shortly will be a return of this 
trade to the market. Such a return is 
expected within the next month, provided 
nothing untoward develops in the wheat 
market, and some buying has got to be 
done, regardless of the market. 


Flour Prices.—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Dec. 
7, at $6.25 bbl, local springs at $6.10, 
and local hard winters at $6, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. Prices are re- 
markably close, mills quoting the same 
without knowing it, and practically the 
same level prevailing for the different 
kinds of flour. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Mee, BB ocvvcese 88,950 69,901 78 

Previous week .. 88,500 52,740 59 

Fear GEO wcrccves 126,300 92,130 73 

Two years ago... 72,060 41,525 57 

Three years ago. 75,960 46,338 61 
NOTES 


H. E. Irvin, president of the United 
Mills Co., Inc., Grafton, Ohio, was in 
Toledo, Dec. 6. 

C. B. MacLeod, of the Commercial Mill- 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich., was here last 
week, calling on the trade. 

The Union Roller Mills, operating for 
many years at Harrison, Ohio, has been 
incorporated as the Union Roller Mills, 
Inc. R. E. Bisplinghoff and Carl 
Schreiber are the officers. Equipment 
has been added to manufacture mixed 
feeds. 

George A. Daut, secretary and busi- 
ness manager of the Ohio Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, is making an urgent appeal for 
the attendance of 1,000 bakers, at the 
meeting to be held at Columbus, Jan. 
14-16, for the reason that there is a 
legislative problem to handle, which re- 
quires serious consideration. 

oo SDS 


EVANSVILLE 


Flour showed considerable improve- 
ment last week. Shipping instructions 
kept active, and local trade increased. 
Only the exporting business remained 
dull. Quotations, Dec. 8, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft win- 


ter wheat best patent $8.25 bbl, first pat- 
ent $7.75, straights $7.25; Kansas hard, 
$8; first clears in jutes $6.75, second 
clears $6.25. 

NOTES 

Funeral services for H. Edward Wil- 
liams, aged 68, retired miller of Oakland 
City, Ind., were held at his home there 
early last week. He is survived by his 
widow and two sisters. 

History of the Sunnyside Milling Co. 
and of the Igleheart Bros., and what 
their success means to Evansville, is out- 
lined briefly in an advertisement pub- 
lished last week by a local business con- 
cern as one of a series to be run regard- 
ing various Evansville activities. 

Fire swept through the three-story 
main building of the White County Mill- 
ing Co.’s plant at Carmi, IIl., early last 
week, completely ruining the building 
and its machinery. The loss was esti- 
mated at approximately $75,000. Ware- 
houses and a grain elevator were saved 
by the firemen. Gas tanks, also the prop- 
erty of the milling company, were saved. 
Insurance of $50,000 was carried. 

ot] 


ATLANTA 


Flour movement was fairly brisk last 
week, as buyers continued to order out 
old contracts, especially soft wheat. In- 
quiry was fairly good. 

Although holiday business looked 
promising, bakers’ orders were only for 
current needs, running largely to hard 
winter short patent. Few jobbing sales 
were made of either hard winter or 
spring wheat flour. Orders for soft win- 
ter were scattered and small. 

Prices as a whole were well main- 
tained. Quotations, Dec. 7, f.o.b., At- 
lanta, basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter 
short patent $6.50@6.75 bbl, standard 
patent $6.20@6.45, straight patent $6.05 
@6.25; spring wheat short patent $6.95@ 
7.20, standard patent $6.60@6.80, straight 
patent $6.45@6.65; soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.45@8.70, standard or 95 per cent 
short patent $7.60@7.85, straight patent 
$7.10@7.35, first clears $6.60@6.85, sec- 
ond clears $5.90@6.15. These are prices 
for soft wheat flour milled by middle 
western mills; leading southern mills are 
asking 65c@$1 more. 


NOTES 


J. H. Parish, of Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., visited the Southeast 
recently. 

A. Barber, representing the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was a 
recent visitor in the Southeast. 

Charles Stout, president of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis, has re- 
turned to that city after visiting the 
southeastern trade. 

Compilation of recent reports by agri- 
cultural departments of southeastern 
states indicates that grain yields for 1928 
were larger than had been expected, 
wheat and oats both showing a substan- 
tial gain over the 1927 yield, while there 
was a decline in corn production. Rice 
also showed a large gain in the South, 
and was nearly 25,000,000 bus larger than 
the 10-year average. 

H. F. Popwaskt. 
oo]S 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Flour demand last week was rather 
quiet. There was virtually no volume 
in future bookings, and millers, devot- 
ing much of their time to cleaning up 
old accounts, met with a fair response. 

Demand for soft winter wheat flour 
was spotted. Some millers reported a 
slight improvement, particularly in the 
family trade, but the general tendency 
was unchanged. 

There was no change in the hard 
wheat situation. Buyers were very 
backward, and large bakers were report- 
ed to have fair stocks. Smaller bakers 
were buying for immediate requirements. 
There was no disposition to file future 
orders. 

Export trade was quiet with both Lat- 
in America and Europe. The price ques- 
tion seemed paramount. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
Dec. 8: soft winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.25 bbl, straight $5.75@6.25, first clear 
$5@5.50; hard winter short patent $6@ 
6.50, straight $5.25@5.75, first clear $4.75 
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@5.25; spring first patent $6.25@6.75, 
standard patent $6@6.50, first clear 
$5.25@5.75. 

bead 


NASHVILLE 


Flour business was slow in the South- 


‘east last week. While there were few 


sales, and these largely in small quanti- 
ties, shipping instructions continued fair- 
ly active, and most mills were satisfied 
with operations. The volume of current 
sales was about one third of mill ca- 
pacity, while shipments were about equal 
to production. 

New business for November was 
sharply below October, but buyers were 
ordering out freely on contracts made 
earlier in the season. Indications are 
that there will be no great change in 
business until after Jan. 1. 

There was an easier tone in soft win- 
ter wheat flour, with a slight downward 
revision of prices. Quotations, Dec. 8: 
best soft winter wheat short patent, 98- 
Ib cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$8.40@8.75 bbl; standard patent, $7.25 
@7.50; straights, $7@7.25; first clears, 
$6@6.40. 

Prices remained practically unchanged 
on Minneapolis and western flours. Busi- 
ness had a holiday tone, rehandlers mak- 
ing only scattering sales. Quotations, 
Dec. 8: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $7.25@ 
7.75 bbl, standard patent 6.90@7.25; 
hard winter wheat short patent $6.75@ 
7.25, straights $6@6.40. Stocks at Nash- 
ville were liberal. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

MeO, BoB .awesces 129,600 77,440 60 
Previous week .. 148,920 82,736 56 
eee GD. cc wccce 145,320 89,459 62 
Two years ago... 147,420 97,431 66 
Three years ago. 154,020 102,702 66 


NOTES 

J. A. Johnson, director of sales of the 
Liberty Mills and the Ford Flour Co., 
was in the South last week, making a 
tour of the principal markets. 

Fire destroyed the home of A. L. An- 
derson, Jr., president of the Southern 
Bakery Equipment & Supply Co., last 
week, causing a loss of $18,000. 

Vernon S. Tupper, manager of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, was 
chairman of a community chest cam- 
paign, which closed successfully last 
week, when over $200,000 were raised 
for charities in Nashville in 1929. 


Joun LEIPEr. 
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NORFOLK 


Flour was somewhat higher last week, 
and trading active. Quotations, Dec. 7: 
northwestern springs $7.20@7.60 bbl, 
second patents $6.90@7.10; soft winters 
$7@7.25, second patents $6.75@7; Kan- 
sas top patents $6.65@6.90, second pat- 
ents $6.10@6.40; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $6@6.25. 

oS 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT ACREAGE UP 

Wasuinoron, D. C.—Official estimates 
of the area under wheat in Australia for 
the 1928-29 season have been announced, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Compared with 1927, 
the returns show a considerable increase 
in the acreage in each of the four states. 
In Victoria the increase is 762,128 acres, 
in New South Wales 421,440, in South 
Australia 384,747 and in Western Aus- 
tralia 295,031. The increased area in 
Western Australia is largely new coun- 
try. 

oS 


CHAPTER OF BUFFALO CHEMISTS 


Plans for the establishment of a chap- 
ter of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists at Buffalo will be made 
at a luncheon, to be held at the Hotel 
Touraine, 274 Delaware Avenue, Buf- 
falo, Dec. 8. Believing that the growth 
of the milling and cereal industries in 
the vicinity of Buffalo has created a 
need for the organization of a chapter 
of the association, J. H. Julicher and 
W. A. Richards, of the International 
Milling Co., have issued an invitation to 
various chemical staffs to attend the 
luncheon. 
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COMPLAINTS AGAINST U. S. 
BARLEY HEARD IN ENGLAND 


Lonpvon, Eno.—Trouble similar to that 
experienced on the Continent over ship- 
ments of unsound United States No. 2 
barley has also occurred in this coun- 
try, complaints having been received 
from the Midlands and the Bristol dis- 
trict. As on the Continent, this particu- 
lar grade of barley is used for pig feed- 
ing, but breeders find that the pigs will 
not eat it. Importers and buyers are 
aroused, and declare that something 
ought to be done to prohibit the impor- 
tation, but there have recently been some 
large purchases of the barley for United 
Kingdom ports, and some importers seem 
to think that the unsoundness is not 
serious. 

7. - 

Hamauro, Germany.—The Association 
of Grain Dealers of the Hamburg Ex- 
change has offered a prize of about $250 
for the best suggestion regarding the 
rendering of United States No. 2 barley 
fit for hog feed. The process must not 
be expensive, and must be new. An- 
swers in writing should reach the asso- 
ciation not later than Dec. 20. The 
awarding of the prize lies with the com- 
mittee of the association, and its deci- 
sion will be final. In the meantime, 
about 9,000 tons No. 2 barley have been 
released by Hamburg authorities. 


oo 


POLISH MILLERS OPPOSE 
WHEAT EXTRACTION LAW 


Warsaw, Potanp.—The action of the 
Polish government in fixing the extrac- 
tion ratio of wheat at 65 per cent has 
met with the disapproval of both millers 
and consumers of flour. The objections 
are based on the fact that the flour is 
difficult to sell on account of its color, 
and that it spoils easily when stored, due 
to the high bran content. 

Under the old method, millers could 
obtain a high price for the best grade of 
flour, which enabled them to reduce the 
price of lower grades, but as a result of 
the present regulation, the price of flour 
for the greater part of the population 
has advanced, while the more prosperous 
strata of society is paying lower prices 
than before. As exceptions to the ex- 
traction law are not allowed, the produc- 
tion of semolina, children’s flour, etc., 
has become impossible, and these articles 
must be imported, with a consequent in- 
jury to the Polish milling industry. 

In the meantime, the government com- 
mission charged with the upkeep of grain 
reserves has decided to purchase further 
parcels of rye and wheat through the in- 
termediary of the state agrarian bank. 
The military authorities also are making 
important purchases. 


ov! 
STATE FARMS IN RUSSIA 


Lonvon, Enc.— Latest reports from 
Russia indicate that the government will 
establish state farms in order to be inde- 
pendent of the peasants, who have failed 
to produce sufficient wheat. At a re- 
cent all-Russian conference on agricul- 
ture, official figures were quoted which 
showed that the grain production at 
present was far lower than in pre-war 
days, while there has also been a heavy 
falling off in the production of cotton, 
flax, and wool. The proposed state farms 
will have an area of 187,000 acres each. 
A start has already been made in Turke- 
stan, the Caucasus and the Odessa dis- 
trict. It is thought that when the scheme 
is working properly there will not only 
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be sufficient grain for Russia, but also 
a surplus for export. 


oo SD 
GREEK BAKERS ON STRIKE 


AmsterpAM, Hottanp.—On Nov. 14, a 
strike was declared in the smaller bake- 
shops of Athens, Greece. Seven large 
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bakeries, however, continued to operate. 
The government has interfered, com- 
mandeered all the shops affected by the 
strike, and ordered all strike organizers 
to be arrested. Furthermore, a bill will 
be introduced for the purpose of plac- 
ing the shops under military control, and 
to call all strikers under arms. 


An Unorthodox English Country Mill 
By L. F. Broekman 


MONG the prizes offered at the 
bakers’ exhibition, which is held an- 
nually in London, is a silver chal- 

lenge cup, presented by The Miller, a 
London milling journal, for the best 
flour made entirely from wheat grown in 
the British Isles. This competition is 
open to mills of any capacity, and the 
winner of the cup is entitled to hold it 
for a year, but it only becomes his ab- 
solute possession by winning it three 
years in succession or five times within 
a period of seven years. 

The winner of the coveted trophy this 
year was John Gwillim, who owns a 


120-bbl mill at Petworth, in Sussex, 50 
miles from London. Mr. Gwillim is an 
expert miller and has carried off three 
gold and silver medals this year, follow- 
ing many successes of previous years, 
creating a record approached by no 
other English miller. 

This skill in milling Mr. Gwillim at- 
tributes to the training he received in 
the Cardiff mills of Spillers, Ltd., under 
Ernest Nicholls, who he says was a 
practical miller. Mr. Nicholls’ brother, 
Sir William Edgar Nicholls, was chair- 
man of Spillers, Ltd., for many years. 
After finishing his agreement with the 
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The Unorthodox Mill and Miller of Petworth, England 








company, Mr. Gwillim took a position as 
head miller in a plant at Coventry. Two 
years later he started on his own account 
in a combined stone and roller mill at 
Midhurst, in Sussex, which he later re- 
modeled to a complete roller plant. A 
few years later he acquired the Coulter- 
shaw Mill, on the River Rother, close to 
the town of Petworth. After remodel- 
ing to his own flow and system, he had 
the misfortune to see it burn to the 
ground in 1923. 

Lord Leconfield, the owner of the 
Petworth estate on which the mill was 
situated, immediately set about rebuild- 
ing the mill according to Mr. Gwillim’s 
design, and by the summer of 1924 a 
modern building stood on the site, where 
it appears a mill has always been sinc 
the time of the compiling of the Domes- 
day Book in 1086. 

The new mill is a steel and concre‘e 
building, and the machinery has been 
supplied by all the principal English 
mill furnishers. The rollers are ar- 
ranged for two breaks (fluted) and 
three reductions, with total roller contact 
of 100 per 280-lb sack. The dressing 
is done on plansifters, with centrifugals 
for cleaning bran only. There are no 
purifiers, therefore the achievement of 
this mill would seem to prove that they 
are not necessary. 

Mr. Gwillim states that his mill will 
grind to any desired extraction necessary 
for commercial competition, and that he 
always reckons his system to allow him 
a good advantage over any “orthodox” 
mill. He has a special genius for in- 
ventions, and has introduced several ac- 
cessories for improving the working of 
the mill. The power is normally sup- 
plied by two turbines, but on occasions, 
when the river is in flood, a crude oil 
engine is called into use to counteract 
back pressure. 

Mr. Gwillim, in describing his course 
of action in making the winning flour 
which has achieved for him so much 
fame, said: “When making flour for these 
competitions, a few days before the op- 
eration is to take place I have the mill 
carefully mothed out. Then I put the 
feed on the clean mill and make any 
necessary adjustments. The mill is run 
24 hours, and automatically I bring on 
the competition wheat. Altered condi- 
tions may or may not need a slight ad- 
justment somewhere. This done, my 
head man takes a stand by the feed of 
the mill, in order to prevent an oat or 
a straw impeding the regular flow, and 
the mill is run about an hour, during 
which time not a door is touched or 4 
spout investigated until the fateful bag 
is off.” 

Following are points given by Mr. 
Gwillim on his “unorthodox” method of 
milling a sack of flour, not taken from 
any textbook but from practical experi- 
ence: “The H2o0 concentration is danger- 
ous. You must not play with it, but it 
is my purifier and invisible profit. The 
loss by evaporation should be down to 5 
per cent on straight run flour, and the 
ash .45 per cent. Offal should be kept 
to a standard rather than extraction to 
a percentage. Every feed to and from 
the machines, including the finished flour, 
should be kept to atmosphere temper- 
ture. Only under this temperature con- 
dition can wires and silks do constantly 
definite work, and the life of spouts be 
long.” 

Coultershaw mill stands in the midst 
of very beautiful country, so that Mr. 
Gwillim’s friends and neighbors call it 
“A blot on the landscape,” but as will be 
seen by the accompanying picture it 5 
in reality a rather attractive plant. Mr- 
Gwillim has a regular local market for 
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MILL TRANSFORMED INTO AN ART STUDIO 








A PILGRIMAGE of artists is being constantly made to the old water 

mill at Flatford, Essex, which has been transformed into an art 
studio through the generosity of T. R. Parkington, former mayor of 
Ipswich. In this mill the famous landscape artist, John Constable, 
worked in his youth as a miller, and it was also the subject of one of 
his pictures. The work of reconstructing the old mill and the adjoin- 
ing picturesque cottage, known as Willy Lott’s cottage, which was in- 
cluded in the gift of Mr. Parkington, has just been completed, the studio 
having been opened to students at the beginning of October. Their special 
study is landscape painting, as followers of Constable, but they are 
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also studying wood block drawing and engraving, under the leader- 
ship of a New Zealand artist. Among the first visitors at the new 
studio was Sir Frank Dicksee, president of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
London, who has since died in London. He was known as the Grand 
Old Man of the art world, having won fame, by a picture entitled “Har- 
mony,” as long ago as 1876. He was a prolific painter, and many of 
his works are famous. He took a special interest in the unique Flat- 
ford Mill studio, of which it would be difficult to find an equal any- 
where. The picturesqueness of the mill and its surroundings can be 
seen in the above picture. 














his output, and twice a week comes to 
London to attend the Mark Lane Corn 
Exchange. 
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FLOUR IMPORT LIMITATION 
IS FAVORED IN FREE STATE 


Dustin, Inetanp.—The general trend 
of recent speeches made by prominent 
officials in the Irish Free State lends col- 
or to the belief that, while the govern- 
ment favors the growing of Irish wheat 
and the limitation of flour imports, it 
sees no hope of accomplishing it without 
giving the public inferior bread at an 
increased cost. The climate of Ireland 
is not suitable for the growing of wheat, 
for when dried there is such a loss in 
weight that the miller would not be able 
to offer the farmer a competitive price 
unless an import duty were put on for- 
cign flour. The latter contingency would 
mean inferior bread at a higher price, 
with the prospect of the farmer gaining 
very little benefit. The general opinion 
is that Parliament is acting wisely in 
allowing millers of the world to compete 
for the Irish business. 

In a recent speech, George Bennett, 
Prominent in commercial circles in the 
country, said that under present condi- 
tions homegrown wheat could only be 
used for feeding of cattle, as millers 
could not produce the sort of flour that 
the public demanded. He also pointed 
out that the amount of offal which Irish 
mills obtain from homegrown wheat was 
very small compared with that pro- 
duced in other countries, while the price 
was 50c ton higher, and made a plea for 
the reopening of flour mills in the south 
of Ireland. 

The minister of land has said farmers 
— gain all the advantages required 
ere would grow one extra acre of 

t each, as some 600,000 acres wheat 


are required to supply the home demand. 
At present, farmers confine their grain 
crops mostly to oats and barley. 

During a recent discussion in Parlia- 


ment, Ernest Blythe, minister of finance, 
spoke of the merits of straight run flour, 
and said that if its importation were 
prohibited there might not be any in- 





Sparring Over Flour in Parliament 


Lonpon, Enc.—Among the various political parties in the British Parliament 
there is one, the Co-operatives, represented by a single member. In many towns 
throughout the country, and especially in the mining and manufacturing districts 
of the north, a large section of the population is included in the membership of the 
co-operative societies, but up to the present the only town which enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having a “Co-operative” M. P. among its parliamentary representatives 
is Sheffield. The co-operative societies include among their activities both milling 
and baking, and are estimated to operate about 20 per cent of the capacity of 
the former industry. In the baking trade, some of the co-operative societies have 
long been a thorn in the side of the rest of the bakers since, in common with some 
of the big stores, they delight in selling bread at low prices, recouping losses in- 
curred by profits on other articles of merchandise. 

In view of these facts, it was not surprising to find the Co-operative party 
curious to know what the prime minister intended to do regarding his promise 
made last May to take steps to compel the London Flour Millers’ Association to 
supply certain information required by that modern court of inquisition, the food 
council. The minister who replied to the query endeavored to stave off the ques- 
tioner, but the Co-operative party was not to be thus sidetracked. It demanded 
the truth, and the House was duly informed that the millers were still holding the 
fort against ail attacks. This outrageous defiance of parliamentary authority was 
too much for the one-man party. A general strike holding up the nation’s trans- 
port and commerce is, of course, a perfectly legitimate and respectable defiance of 
authority, but when a body of capitalists, like the millers, refuse to disclose details 
of their business in order to provide an easy method for the food council to attack 
bakers, a kindred industry, immediate repression is essential. 

So the Co-operative party returned to the attack two days later by addressing 
the prime minister himself and demanding what his intentions were in dealing with 
the recalcitrant London millers. The prime minister very wisely left the answer to 
the same minister who had previously replied, and the House learned that arrange- 
ments had been made to obtain from the Flour Millers’ Association the informa- 
tion desired by the food council, and that there was, therefore, no question of ask- 
ing Parliament to grant compulsory powers. This made it appear that the millers 
had at last raised the white flag and surrendered, but there is no evidence as yet of 
their having done so. In fact, to all appearances they are wearing the smile of 
the victors instead, while the food council has, up to the present, failed to issue any 
statement indicating that it has succeeded. As the required information consisted 
of particulars as to the actual prices at which flour was being sold to bakers, fur- 
ther news is awaited with keen interest. 


crease in the cost of bread, but quality 
would deteriorate. At the same time, 
such an embargo would remove the pres- 
ent handicap of Irish flour mills and 
would probably enable them to carry on 
under more favorable conditions. Speak- 
ing generally, some of the existing flour 
mills in Ireland would disappear, but 
they would be replaced by more efficient 
ones. 
ov]? 

GERMAN MILLS’ SELLING PRICES 

Hamsvrc, Germany.—According to a 
report published in the Kolnische Zeitung, 
the syndicate of millers of the lower 
Rhine for the present has decided to 
leave its members free to set their own 
selling prices. However, regulations are 
being continued, and it is supposed that 
a closer association will be arrived at 
with regard to prices and terms of sale 
than has been the case hitherto. The 
committee of the syndicate is of opinion 
that increased competition will convince 
the mills of the necessity of closer co- 
operation. 

bee oad 
London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 Ibs, showing countries of 
origin: 


s— Week ending 





From— Nov. 16 Nov. 9 Nov. 18 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 

BREA cnccecicss 4,876 3,865 4,500 
Canada—Atlantic ... 10,267 6,430 12,247 
BEIGE bcc urverense 2,400 cows 3,000 
RED heb sctcceee ens 4,156 7,241 
ee 1,240 ove 216 
CSSD, ccsccvesses 824 7,534 2,992 


The costly methods of handling grain 
in Argentina are recognized by the gov- 
ernment, which appointed a committee 
to investigate and report on grain han- 
dling. The report has been made and a 
bill embodying some of the suggestions 
will be introduced at the next legislative 
session. 








TORONTO 


Domestic buyers of spring wheat flour 
seem to maintain a waiting attitude, and 
millers reported light sales last week. 
The disposition seemed to be to hold off 
as much as possible until a movement 
occurs one way or the other. Lately, a 
rise or fall in prices brought in more 
orders, and a stationary market means 
slow business. Compared with the pre- 
vious week, prices were unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 7: 


Dec. 8 Dec. 1 
Top patent ccvcccccccces $7.20 $7.20 
PAtOMt .ccccccecccccccccee 6.95 6.95 
Second patent ........66- 6.60 6.60 
Export patent oo 6.30 6.20 
Firat clear ..... -- 56.50 5.50 
Graham flour 5.90 5.90 
Whole wheat flour ....... 5.90 5.90 





All per barrel, in bags of 98 lbs, deliv- 
ered, f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c 


bbl for cash, plus cartage if used. 
Ontario Winters.—Winter wheat flour 
inquiries were received from biscuit and 


pastry bakers, and regular quantities 
were taken, but this was the only de- 
mand existing for this grade. Millers 
found it less difficult to get supplies of 
wheat since delivery has improved, but 
this did not have any effect on prices. 
Quotations, Dec. 8: best brands of 90 
per cent soft winters $5.50 bbl, bulk, 
seaboard; Montreal, in secondhand jutes, 
$5.85; Toronto, $5.60; best quality soft 
patents $8, and seconds $7.50, in 98-Ib 
new jute bags, mixed car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points; blended springs and win- 
ters, best grade $6.60, second $6.40, in 
98-lb jutes, mixed cars. 

Exporting.— Exporters of — spring 
wheat flour reported a fair demand from 
all regular markets. Most mills were 
doing some business in the United King- 
dom, but said the volume was light. 
Lower prices brought buyers there into 
the market, although they still were dis- 
inclined to operate in anything but an 
extremely moderate way. The Conti- 
nent took some flour, while Newfound- 
land and the West Indies were steady 
customers. No large orders were booked 
anywhere, but the aggregate of these 
small quantities would probably make a 
fair showing. Prices were 6d lower. 
Quotations, Dec. 8: export patent 
springs, in jute, December seaboard 
loading 31s, January 31s 6d, per 280 lbs, 
in jute bags, c.i.f., London. 

Winters were not selling for export, 
as prices were much too high. Nomi- 
nally, 90 per cent winters were quoted 
at 37s 6d@38s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i-f., 
Glasgow or London, December seaboard. 


NOTES 


G. S. Dodington, sales manager for the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, has been elected president of 
the Toronto Kiwanis Club. 


Gordon C. Leitch, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Toronto Elevator 
Co., has returned to his office after an 
illness of almost two weeks. 


Rumors are current in the Toronto 
trade to the effect that the Shredded 
Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, is to be taken 
over by the Postum Co., Inc. Other re- 
ports have it that the Quaker Oats Co. 
is the one negotiating. Neither of these 
rumors have been confirmed. 


The Maple Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, is acquiring a reputation for 
its radio program, which is broadcast 
from Toronto each Monday night. Mu- 
sic critics and the general public ex- 
press the highest regard for the quality 
of entertainment furnished by these pro- 
grams. 

A. J. Smart, superintendent of the 
new elevator of the Toronto Elevator 
Co., died, Dec. 7, of pneumonia after 
a week’s illness. Mr. Smart came to 
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Canadian Inspection Certificates 


Toronto, Ont.—Grain men and millers in Ontario and other provinces of 
eastern Canada were more than a little interested in the recent statement of F. 
Symes, chief of the government inspection department at Fort William, on the 
subject of outgoing certificates from that city and Port Arthur. What Mr. Symes 
said is perfectly well understood in the trade, but is apt to be misunderstood by 
the public. If he is correctly reported by the public press, he stated that Cana- 
dian grain is sometimes tampered with after it leaves Fort William or Port Ar- 
thur and before reaching importers in Great Britain or Europe. This statement 
is not entirely new. Indeed, a good deal of that sort of thing has been said in the 
last several years, and when the minister of trade and commerce was last in Eng- 
land, he personally investigated complaints of that kind from Liverpool. It was 
then made quite clear that the abuses did not happen at any Canadian port, or 
while the grain was under Canadian control. 

Now that this matter has been brought up again, it is hoped that fullest 
publicity will be given to what the trade and Dominion government officials may 
have to say on the subject. There is nothing in the situation to reflect upon the 
Canadian inspection department or upon Canadian methods in dealing with ship- 
ments of grain at any stage in their progress to consuming countries. The utmost 
care is taken to see that no such shipments are tampered with or contaminated 
by admixtures of other grains at any point where the Canada grain act has juris- 
diction. The provincial commission that drew these remarks from Mr. Symes in 
the course of its inquiries will most likely find that the mixing complained of 
happens long after the grain has left Canadian terminal points. 

o> 


The Protein Test Again 


Toronto, Ont.—Some western farmers have been urging their views on the 
subject of protein tests before the provincial commission of Saskatchewan, which 
is investigating various matters relating to the grain trade of western Canada. 
Farmers have expressed themselves quite strongly in favor of abandoning the prac- 
tice of mixing as this is now known in western Canada, and substituting some kind 
of protein test. It will be well if the commissioners delve as fully as possible into 
this recommendation before closing the public hearings and announcing a decision. 
The more complete the investigation, the more thoroughly it will probably upset 
the theories of those making the recommendation. If the protein test system would 
be better, it should by all means be employed, but so far nobody anywhere, who 
has had any considerable experience in milling or grading wheat, has been able 
to suggest suitable means of applying the protein test for inspection purposes, nor 
is it the opinion of the trade that such a test, if it could be applied, would yield 
as good general results as are obtained under the present system. 
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Toronto two months ago from Fort Wil- 
liam, where he had a long record of 
service with elevator companies. He 
was born in Scotland, arriving in Can- 
ada 20 years ago. 

Because of mild weather, extended 
rates of lake marine insurance have been 
granted until Dec. 12, with an increase 
of one eighth up to Dec. 5, one quarter 
to Dec. 9, and one half to Dec. 12. Gen- 
eral insurance expired on Nov. 30, but 
grain carriers and other freight steam- 
ers have been able to carry on with the 
post-season schedule adopted by insur- 
ance companies, 

D. E. Ross, general agent for the 
Canadian National Railways at Yoko- 
hama, Japan, who has been in Canada 
recently, while admitting that imports 
of Canadian wheat by Japan are increas- 
ing rapidly, states that wheat is supple- 
menting rice as a food rather than re- 
placing it. Mr. Ross says that most of 
the Canadian wheat flour consumed in 
the Orient is in the form of an ingredi- 
ent of meat balls, rather than as bread, 
and that the Japanese are consuming 
more and more wheat products in this 
fashion. 


this time of year. Conditions in north- 
western China are far from good, and 
a heavy exodus of Canadian low grade 
wheat and wheat flour is expected from 
the Pacific Coast to take care of needs 
in those parts. This trade is doing much 
to keep low grade wheat, especially No. 
6, from being a drug on the market. 
For delivery between Fort William 


oo 


WINNIPEG 


New export business in flour last week 
was confined to orders from the Orient. 
European demand showed no improve- 
ment, and domestic trade, while of suffi- 
cient size to keep mills operating rather 
steadily, was not as good as it should 
be at this season of the year. Open 
weather in the West is curtailing coun- 
try buying to some extent. Business 





OMINION or GANADA 





with the Orient is about the only ray of 
sunshine on a dull horizon. Sales have 
been surprisingly good in this direction, 
and mills have forward bookings into 
April and May. It is unusual to find 
China and Japan buying so far ahead at 





JMAARK BREDIN, recently resigned as 

president of the Canada Bread Co., 
of Toronto, plans to re-enter business, if 
negotiations for the purchase of the Harry 
Webb Baking Co., Toronto, become effec- 
tive. 
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and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Dec. 8, at $7.95 
bbl, jute, seconds at $6.95, and first 
clears at $5.95; cottons, 15c more; Pa- 


cific Coast points, 50c more. Second 
patents to bakers were quoted at $6.60, 
car lots, basis jute 98's. 


NOTES 
A pathology plant costing $50,000 has 
been established in connection with the 
University of Alberta for the study of 
field crop diseases in that province. 

Vancouver got a share of the pool 
grain sold to India, and a cargo of 285,- 
725 bus left that port recently. It is 
reported that another boat will carry 
235,000 bus Canadian wheat to Calcutta 
this month. 

A suggestion that the Saskatchewan 
pool erect a farmer owned radio broad- 
casting station was made at the recent 
annual meeting of that body, but it was 
decided to not establish one at this time. 

The wheat pool made history for Mont- 
real recently when it shipped out on the 
steamer Dorington Court a cargo of 
over 250,000 bus wheat destined for In- 
dia. The grain was all sacked, and it 
required 76,196 bags to hold the cargo. 
This is claimed to be the first occasion on 
which a full cargo of bagged grain has 
left Montreal. 
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MONTREAL 


Fair trading was done in spring wheat 
flour last week. Prices were steady. 
Quotations, Dec. 7, car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points, jutes: top patents, $7.20 
bbl; patents, $6.95; second patents, $6.60; 
strong bakers, $6.20. 

Winter wheat grades were in good de- 
mand, and prices very firm at $6.10 bbl 
in secondhand bags, car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points; small lots, 40@50c more. 

Export sales were very light. 


NOTES 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, was here Dec. 1, visiting his 
company’s local office. 

About 75 lake steamers are expected 
to winter in the port of Montreal. ‘This 
will give storage to approximately 2, 
250,000 bus of grain. The harbor com- 
mission is considering whether some 
charge should be made to these steam- 
ers, as it is figured that the elevators 
are losing the storage of this grain; also 
large expenditures have been incurred 
to provide the port with various im- 
provements. 
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VANCOUVER 


Flour prices have been reduced 20¢ 
bbl, both to dealers and bakers, and 
some business transacted at this reduc- 
tion. Oriental trade is again brisk, and 
sales have been made as far ahead 45 
April shipment. One company reported 
that it had booked over 30,000 tons of 
space for shipment to China during the 
first four months of 1929, mostly to 
Takubar and Dairen. 

* * 


Visitors to Vancouver last week in- 
cluded Norman Lambert, western man- 
ager for the Maple Leaf Milling © 
Ltd., and George Booth, western sales 
manager for the Lake of the Woods Mill: 
ing Co., Ltd. 

oo > 

WHEAT VARIETIES TO BE STUDIED 

Wrxnirzc, Man.—Comparative milling 
and baking qualities of all varieties of 
wheat now commonly grown or propos¢ 
for introduction into the Canadian West 
will be studied by the associate commit 
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tee on grain research of the National 
Research Council. This announcement 
was made by Dr. H. M. Tory following 
a two-day session here last week. More 
exhaustive laboratory studies of the ef- 
fect of drying will proceed, and further 
experiments are to be conducted on the 
effects of weathering as shown by a com- 
parison of fall and spring threshed sam- 
ples. A study of frosted wheat is also 
listed, and an investigation into the pos- 
sibility of utilizing protein content as a 
factor in grading Canadian wheat will 
be made. A report covering investiga- 
tions in drying of tough and damp grain 
is now ready for final editing, and soon 
will be available for study by grain 
growers and members of the grain trade. 
Some members of the committee will 
visit Minneapolis and other United 
States centers to collect data on the 
protein content question. 
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HUDSON BAY LINE IS FIFTY 
MILES FROM FORT CHURCHILL 


Toronto, Ont.—Only 50 miles of track 
for the Hudson Bay Railway will re- 
main to be constructed after the close 
of the present season, according to a 
statement issued by the Dominion gov- 
ernment, Nov. 30. It is expected that 
progress will be such that by the end of 
next year a workable line will be running 
into Fort Churchill, since it is planned 
to lay the last few miles on the snow, 
filling in the ballast whenever possible 
at the break-up of the winter season. In 
this way a considerable quantity of ma- 
terial for the construction of the harbor 
works at Fort Churchill will be shipped 
during the winter of 1929-30. The fol- 
lowing stations on the line have been 
named: Charlebois, after Monsignor 
Charlebois, bishop of Keewatin and 41 
years resident in the Hudson Bay coun- 
try; Weir River; Lawledge, after F. M. 
Lawledge, one of the engineers engaged 
on the original surveys; Thibaudeau, 
after M. Thibaudeau, who made recon- 
naissance surveys in connection with the 
route in 1900; Silcox, after Major L. E. 
Silcox, locating and division engineer on 
the first construction of the railway; 
Starnes, in honor of Commissioner Cort- 
landt Starnes, present administrator of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; 
Herchmer, in memory of former Com- 
missioner Lawrence Herchmer, of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
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MARK BREDIN FORMS NEW 
BAKING COMPANY IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—Application has been 
made for a charter for the company 
which is being formed by Mark Bredin, 
recently resigned president of the Can- 
ada Bread Co., to acquire the Harry 
Webb Co., Ltd., of Toronto. According 
to plans, the authorized capital stock will 
be set at $1,000,000 and in addition to 
the Webb company several other organi- 
zations will be taken over. The new firm 
also plans to erect two plants of the 
most modern type in the east and west 
ends of Toronto. Mr. Bredin’s two sons 
will be associated with him in the enter- 
prise. 

oo D> 


CANADIAN FLOUR IS MIXED 
SUCCESSFULLY WITH INDIAN 


Lonpon, Ene.—According to a report 
from the Canadian trade commissioner in 
Calcutta, a biscuit manufacturer in that 
city has been experimenting with Cana- 
dian flour with highly satisfactory re- 
sults. Hitherto he has used Indian flour 
entirely, but the biscuits showed an in- 
clination to break. By mixing Canadian 
with Indian flour, the breakage has been 
reduced from 45.5 to 7.09 per cent. The 
manufacturer has so far only used a 
Sample lot of Canadian flour, but the 
good results obtained will doubtless lead 
to a regular demand. 

} oo 

Rosario, Argentina, is said to be the 
Second largest grain shipping port in the 
world, ranking next to Montreal. Much 
of the grain shipped from the former 
port is corn, the greatest amount of 
be exported from Argentina going 
ae Bahia Blanca, where the han- 

ing equipment is better. 
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CHICAGO 


According to reports from local bro- 
kers, jobbers and mill representatives, 
the annual holiday dullness has arrived. 
Buyers are beginning to show interest in 
commodities other than flour, and not 
much change can be expected until after 
holidays are past and inventory accom- 
plished. Mills seem anxious for business, 
and some are quoting very low prices for 
immediate shipment. 

Hard Spring Flour.—A few scattered 
and small sales were made last week for 
immediate shipment, but demand was 
far from active. New business was in 
single cars mostly. Mill representatives 
say their companies have more orders 
on their books than for years, and that 
the big problem is to get directions, 
which seem very difficult to obtain, al- 
though a few reports of a slight im- 
provement have been received. 

Hard Winter Flour.— Southwestern 
flours moved practically the same as 
springs. A few orders of 1,000 and 2,000 
bbls were put through, but total volume 
was very disappointing. Directions were 
fair, but no improvement in business is 
expected until next month. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Soft winters were 
even slower than bread flours. Sales 
were widely scattered, and no orders of 
any size were received. Buyers have 
their needs well covered, and can see no 
advantage in loading up now. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Dec. 8, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in 98’s and 
clears in jutes: spring top patent $5.70 
@6.30* bbl, jute, standard $5.30@5.95, 
first clear $5@5.30, second clear $4.15 
@4.60; hard winter short patent $5.35 
@5.85, 95 per cent patent $5.10@5.60, 
straight $4.95@5.25, first clear $4.75@5; 
soft winter short patent $6.30@7.30, 
standard patent $5.90@6.50, straight 
$5.75@6.15, first clear $5.20@5.50. 

Durum.—There is nothing new in 
semolinas. Directions are fair, but no 
new buying is reported beyond a few 
small orders. Prices are unchanged. On 
Dec, 8, No. 2 semolina was quoted at 
8%4c lb, bulk; standard semolina, 3%%c; 
No. 3 semolina, 3c; durum patent, 274c; 
special grade, 3c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

B06. 828. .cscvscececcsvere 35,017 88 
Previous week ............ 34,069. 85 
BERS BHO ccicweseseevesvse 37,000 92 
TWO FORCE GOO visccccvces 37,000 92 


NOTES 


The International Crop Improvement 
Association met Dec. 4-5 at the Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago. 


Fred Uhlmann, president of the Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., has returned from a six 
weeks’ trip to Europe. 

The American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers held its convention at the 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Dec. 3-5. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, visited this office Dec. 8, on his 
way east. 

H. S. Sparks, of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis, visited the company’s 
local office last week. 

Lawrence Rice, of the Lukens Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas, was in Chicago 
last week, and intended to visit St. Louis 
on his return journey. 

J. W. Beckum, manager of the spe- 
cialty department of the Decatur (lIIl.) 
Milling Co., called on the concern’s Chi- 
cago broker, J. P. Curry, Dec. 7. 

There was not much trading in cash 
grains or the options during the last 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 








hour of the session on Dec. 7, which was 
the last in the old exchange. A battle 
royal and other forms of entertainment 
were indulged in by members. 

W. E. Albright, manager of the Min- 
neapolis-Larabee Flour Co., Chicago, re- 
turned Dec. 6 from the Southwest. He 
passed a few days at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo., and also visited the main office of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co. at Kansas 
City. 

Dr. F. P. Siebel, president of the Sie- 
bel Institute of Technology, will return 
this week from a trip to New York and 
Philadelphia, when F. P. Siebel, Jr., 
manager, and A. G. Schreck, dean of the 
institute, will leave on .a 10-day trip to 
New England. 

Among northwestern millers who vis- 
ited Chicago last week were: M. P. Full- 
er, vice president of Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., and John F. Diefenbach, 
president of the Amber Milling Co., 
Inc., Minneapolis. Mr. Fuller was re- 
turning home from an eastern trip. 

Friends of Phelps Cowan, of William 
Cowan & Co., flour brokers, regret to 
learn of the death of his mother, which 
occurred on Dec. 4, at the age of 85. 
Mrs. Cowan is the widow of the late 
William Cowan, who was engaged in the 
flour business in this market for many 
years. Funeral services were held from 
Hopkinsville, Ky., the old home of the 
Cowan family. She is survived by a son, 
Phelps, and a daughter, Cornelia, who 
operate the business of William Cowan 
& Co. 

<< 


MILWAUKEE 


Flour orders were very slow last week. 
Buyers not covered for requirements were 
taking only current needs to secure any 
price advantage there might be in the 
market. Sellers were given a slight hope 
when wheat gained slightly, but this 
was gone the next day. Directions were 
fair. Lower limits were 10c bbl off at 
the close, but top limits were unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec. 8: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $6@6.15 bbl, 
straight $5.65@5.85, first clear $4.70@ 








CONVENTION BENEFITS 
Cuicaco, IL. 


[It has often been stated that 
members of a trade association 
are well repaid for attending con- 
ventions. Not only are the pro- 
grams worth while, but many new 
and excellent ideas are exchanged 
in the course of group meetings or 
friendly visits. The last semian- 
nual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation was attended by 
millers and accountants who in 
some instances traveled long dis- 
tances in order to be present. 
They came from the East, South, 
Southwest, Northwest and the Far 
West. One accountant present, 
who is connected with a large mill- 
ing organization and who traveled 
quite a distance to Chicago, said 
his trip proved most valuable. He 
stated that he received an idea 
from an accountant for a smaller 
mill in the Central West which, if 
he can put in force, will save his 
company thousands of dollars, and 
which will pay his expenses to and 
from the convention many times 
over. Instances of this kind are 
numerous, but the average associa- 
tion member who remains at home 
seldom hears of them, and, conse- 
quently, does not appreciate the 
value of such conventions. 
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4.85 and second clear $4.15@4.40, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Sellers of southwestern flour claimed 
the large bakers and jobbers did not 
want to bind themselves on contract 
when the prices were as stable as they 
have been for many weeks. Shipping 
directions were fair. Top limits ad- 
vanced 5c, Quotations, Dec. 8: fancy 
brands hard winter patent $5.80@6.05 
bbl, straight $5.45@5.85 and first clear 
$4.75@5.05, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 

Feed offerings in November were 5,700 
tons, compared with 7,400 last year, 
while shipments this year totaled 8,250 
tons, against 9,954 a year ago. 

Stocks of grain on hand Dec. 1 to- 
taled 2,506,976 bus, consisting of 570,- 
018 bus wheat, 219,436 corn, 581,146 oats, 
584,964 barley and 581,421 rye. 

Receipts of flour during November 
totaled 301,000 bbls, against 352,493 the 
same month last year, while shipments 
this year were only 4,550, against 29,895 
a year ago. 

The Newton Feed Co., Milwaukee, and 
the Riner Milling Co., Boston, have 
merged, and the business of the two will 
be operated under the name of the New- 
ton Feed Co., with offices in Milwaukee 
and Boston. 

Due to heavy offerings of corn during 
November, receipts of the five leading 
cash grains in Milwaukee during No- 
vember were about 600,000 bus more 
than in the same month last year. Total 
receipts were 2,983,640 bus, against 2,- 
304,050. Receipts of barley were higher 
this year, but the other cash grains 
showed losses in receipts compared to a 
year ago. Shipments of grain were 
heavier this year, due to more wheat, 
corn, and barley being sent out of this 
terminal. They totaled 3,006,131 bus, 
compared with 2,896,906 a year ago. 

L. E. Meyer. 
oo SD 
ADDITION TO OMAHA BAKERY 

Construction of the $150,000 addition 
to the plant of the P. F. Peterson Bak- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb., is progressing 
rapidly, and‘it is expected that the build- 
ing will be ready within three weeks. 
The structure will be four stories in 
height, of concrete and steel construc- 
tion, and will cover 66x132 feet. Well 
situated for receiving and _ shipping, 
there is railroad trackage in the front 
and rear of the building. It is planned 
to use the addition for the shipping de- 
partment and for storage, while one 
floor will be devoted to manufacturing 
purposes. 

oS 


MILLERS’ PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Robert C. Miner, president of the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association, 
has appointed a publicity committee, 
consisting of the following: H. H. Rich- 
ardson, treasurer of Whitney & Gibson, 
commission merchants, Buffalo, chair- 
man; Edgar Black, of Charles Kennedy 
& Co., grain dealers, Buffalo; Newton 
Evans, of the National Miller, Chicago; 
L. H. C. Hart, of the Millers Review and 
Dixie Miller, Atlanta, Ga; D. E. Hob- 
belman, of the American Miller, Chicago; 
John P. Broderick, of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

oo > 
GRAIN MEN SET CONVENTION DATE 

Oct. 14-16 has been selected as the 
date for the thirty-third annual meeting 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. As previously announced, the con- 
vention city will be Peoria, Ill., and the 
directors have chosen the Hotel Pere 
Marquette as headquarters. 

oo DS 

Electricity is playing a rapidly in- 
creasing part in the industrial life of 
Holland, as it is being discovered that, 
in spite of their picturesque character, 
windmills are falling much behind in 
their output. The capital for financing 
conversions from wind power to elec- 
trical power for other purposes is not 
always available, and therefore an inter- 
national finance corporation has recently 
been founded, with headquarters at Am- 
sterdam. 
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NEW YORK 


Flour was dull last week. Buyers 
have enough on hand to carry them un- 
til after Jan. 1, and are convinced that 
the lower prices are here to stay. On 
the decline at the close, they showed a 
slight increase in interest, but it is not 
believed their purchases will be beyond 
moderate amounts, unless the wheat mar- 
ket manifests some very unusual action. 

Range Narrowed.—Many mills are ex- 
tremely anxious for business, and this 
desire, rather than the cost of grain, 
governs their flour prices. For imme- 
diate shipment there has been a general 
reduction in prices that has brought 
quotations within a very narrow range. 
Mills that are sometimes 20c apart on 
standard patents were all willing to sell 
at $6@6.10 for immediate delivery. Mills 
with prices above this were forced to 
content themselves with getting out di- 
rections on earlier orders. 

Clears Reduced.—The narrow range on 
standard patents was not followed by 
clears. Mills with an abundance of these 
reduced the price below $5.50, while oth- 
ers held to $6. Glutens also covered a 
wide range, and some of the Texas flours 
were over $7. Southwestern flours con- 
tinued to divide themselves into two dis- 
tinct groups, one of $5.70@5.90, and 
another of $5.90@6.15. The latter was 
generally quoted as 95’s, although an oc- 
casional mill classed them as straights. 
Soft winters were without feature, con- 
tinuing scarce, although an occasional 
car could be purchased around $6. A 
general range was $6.25@6.50. 

Flour Quotations.—Spring fancy pat- 
ents $6.30@6.75 bbl, standard patents 
$5.90@6.20, clears $5.40@6; hard winter 
short patents $6.15@6.65, straights $5.70 
@6.10; soft winter straights, $6@6.50. 


EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIPS 


The activity in the memberships of 
the New York Produce Exchange, which 
has recently run its prices up _ to 
about $33,000, has caused some flour 
brokers to feel that they see the hand- 
writing on the wall. The Maritime Ex- 
change, which is a neighbor of the Prod- 
uce Exchange, with its entrance on 78 
Broad Street, during the past week has 
posted the following applications from 
men who have been for some time allied 
with flour or grain industries: Harry R. 
Gordon, of the Harry R. Gordon Co., 
Inc; Leon Kulla and Harold H. Kulla, 
of Jacob Kulla & Sons, and Maxwell 
Kulla; W. H. Kuchler, traffe manager 
of the New Jersey Flour Mills Co. 
Other applications included Harold H. 
Mills, of the Foulds Co., Paul Whitman, 
of the Abel-Whitman Co., Inc., grain 
brokers, and William James Fee, of the 
Continental Grain Co. 

At the regular meeting of the board 
of managers of the New York Produce 
. Exchange last week, about 50 members 
were admitted on application. These 
had all applied at least 10 days pre- 
viously, and there has been since then, 
it is said, a steady stream of further 
applications. | Associate memberships 
have not advanced as much as the regular 
ones, which have risen from $18,000 on 
Nov. 13 to $33,500 on Dec. 5. The.spread 
downward between regular and associate 
memberships has increased from $4,000 
to $10,000, and associates had been re- 
cently quoted nominally at $23,000. As- 
sociate members are not eligible for of- 
fice or to membership on the board of 
managers, and they do not participate 
in any disposition of the property of 
the exchange or in the gratuity fund. 


NOTES 


B. H. Wunder, of the Harry E. White 
Co., New York flour broker, is reported 
able to sit up, after an attack of erysipe- 





las, which kept him at home for several 
days. 

W. P. Tanner, vice president of W. P. 
Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., left, Dec. 7, 
on a brief business trip to Kansas City. 

A. Baumwald, flour broker, who rep- 
resents the Goerz Flour Mills Co., New- 
ton, Kansas, in New England, took a 
vacation in New York last week. 

F. C. Myer, sales manager for the 
Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis., 
was in New York last week, making his 
headquarters with B. Christoffers, the 
mill’s representative here. 


A. L. Hale, manager for the Com- 
mander Milling Co., Minneapolis, passed 
the latter part of last week with A. S. 
Leo, who has represented this mill in 
New York for many years. 

On Dec. 4 a tow of four 1,000-ton 
barges carrying 110,000 bus grain, the 
last shipment of the season, reached New 
York through the State Barge Canal. 
The fleet left Buffalo on Nov. 24. 

George W. Trice, assistant manager 
of the New York office of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis, with 
Mrs. Trice, passed Thanksgiving and 
several days following at Norfolk, Va. 


Fred J. Lingham, president of the Fed- 
eral Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y., was in New York a couple 
of days last week, calling on the trade 
with Leo Frank, who represents the mill 
in this market. 

Daniel F. Casey, of the Buffalo office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Min- 
neapolis, has been transferred to the 
bakery flour department of the New 
York office. E. J. Schujahn, also of the 
Buffalo office, was in New York last 
week, calling on the trade. 

Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending Dec. 1, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, totaled 72,807 bbls, with one 
large shipment of 24,000 to Alexandria 
and another of 16,182 to Hamburg. 
Wheat clearances were 192,652 bus. 


The Frank R. Prina Corporation re- 
ported two millers in town last week, 
Howard Adams, of the David Stott 
Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., whose 
rye account the Frank R. Prina Cor- 
poration handles, and O. L. Spencer, 
general manager of the State Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D. 

William B, Hanna, Boston representa- 
tive for the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, made a brief 
trip to New York last week for a con- 
ference with Harry P. Gallaher, presi- 
dent of the Consolidated company, who 
was on a flying visit to New York, with 
headquarters at the Broenniman Co., 
Inc., offices. 

Joseph J. McMahon, flour broker, has 
taken on the account of the Kimbell 
Milling Co., Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, 
for the metropolitan district. He last 
week was host to W. H. Stokes, Jr., 
manager for the Stokes Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, who was in New York on a 
business trip. This account is also rep- 
resented here by Mr. McMahon. 

John S. Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, and presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, who has been for some time 
in New York, left for home at the end 
of last week. During his stay in the East 
he passed a day in Washington, where 
he was entertained by Secretary Kellogg 
at a dinner where President Coolidge was 
the guest of honor. 

W. R. Morris, vice president and di- 
rector of the Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, was in New York, his former 
home, last week. It is a remarkable co- 


incidence that business should uire his 
presence in this city during the very 
week the six-day bicycle races were be- 
ing held at Madison Square Garden. It 
has been rumored faintly that, having 
attended his first race, Mr. Morris has 
become an addict. 
oS 


BUFFALO 


The only feature of the Buffalo flour 
market last week was increased foreign 
sales. Export men, however, did not re- 
gard the change as anything unusual, but 
confessed to a “fair increase over the 
previous week’s business.” The demand 
came from no particular section. 

Flour prices were practically un- 
changed. Salesmen reported that con- 
sumers have sufficient stocks to carry 
the majority until Jan. 1 and a consid- 
erable number even through January 
and February. 

Shipping , were rather light. 
Production at the mills continued steady 
at 73 per cent of capacity. Kansas mill 
representatives fared no better than local 
mills. 

Quotations, Dec. 8, 98's, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: family patents $7.30 bbl, second 
patents $6.70, first clears $5.70; Kansas 
mill flour, new crop, short patents $6.60 
@7, second patents $5.80@6.10; rye 
flour, white $6.50@6.95, medium $6.25, 
dark $5.80@6; No. 2 semolina 3%c lb, 
bulk, rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations: 20c bbl over 
Buffalo. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec, 3-8 .....00. 265,500 186,133 73 
Previous week .. 255,500 185,273 73 
WOOF SHO ceccecs 253,000 217,677 86 
Two years ago... 238,000 203,286 85 
Three years ago. 238,000 209,557 88 


NOTES 

Receipts at Buffalo, up to and in- 
cluding Dec. 7, totaled 244,303,000 bus of 
all grains. 7 

Maurice E. Edelstein, sales manager 
for the Buffalo division of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., returned last week from 
a tour of eastern cities. 

John A. Weisbeck, aged 68, well 
known to all transportation men in Buf- 
falo as the Lloyd’s representative in the 
Great Lakes district, died on Dec. 5. 

The board of directors of the Corn 
Exchange have awarded certificate mem- 
berships to D. A. Southwell, of the 
Consolidated Feed & Grain Co., and to 
Albert A. Von, of the D. E. Newhall Co. 

The last grain shipments of the 1928 
season cleared from Buffalo for Mont- 
real last weck. The trading between the 
two cities this season probably will reach 


45,000,000 or 50,000,000 bus, mostly 
wheat. 
oS 
PITTSBURGH 


Little activity was noted in flour last 
week, It was even difficult to obtain 
shipping directions. The bulk of the 
buying was by small bakers, mainly of 
spring wheat flour. Demand for clears 
was fair. Considerable activity was 
noted in soft winter wheat flour, cracker 
bakers and pastry makers buying rather 
freely. 

Semolina was quoted at 3c Ib, f.o.b., 
Chicago. Sales were light. 

Flour quotations, Dec. 8, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$6.25@7 bbl, standard patent $5.75@ 
6.25; hard winter short patent $6.25@ 
6.90, standard patent $5.75@6.25; low 
protein hard winter short patent, $5.50 
@6; clears, $5.50@6; soft winter, $5.75 
@6.25, bulk. 

NOTES 

John Newlon, aged 50, manager of the 
Sutton (W. Va.) Grocery Co., died at 
his home there after a short illness. 

The annual meeting of the Retail Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association will be held at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel, Dec. 15. G. A. 
Wilde will preside. Officers will be 
chosen. 

The Christmas meeting of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
will be held at the Roosevelt Hotel, Dec. 


18, at 12:30 p.m. Horace W. Crider will 
preside. 


The reception committee will 
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consist of Roy Rhea, of Rhea’s Bakery, 
and J. R. Lloyd, of the J. R. Lloyd Co, 
A special program will be arranged. 


Charles Bondascha, aged 48, for a 
number of years engaged in the retail 
bakery business at Monongahela, Pa., 
died in Memorial Hospital there on Noy, 
16, following an operation. Prior to 
entering the baking business he was a 
Fleischmann Co. representative at Shar- 
on, Pa. His widow and a daughter sur- 
vive. 

The Paul Associated Stores, operating 
a chain of bakery-grocery stores in 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of.the founding of the business, 
Thomas W. Paul, senior member of the 
firm, opened the first store and bakery 
in November, 1903. The anniversary 
was featured with a banquet at Wash- 
ington, Pa., at which 75 were present. 
Lewis M. Paul, general manager of the 
stores, presided. 

oo 


PHILADELPHIA 


Conditions in the flour market last 
week remained about unchanged. Trad- 
ing was quiet, buyers generally operat- 
ing on a hand-to-mouth basis. There 
was very little disposition to anticipate 
requirements, and it would require a 
decidedly strong and higher wheat mar- 
ket to create any immediate sustained 
interest on the part of purchasers. 
Prices generally were steadily held by 
mills, with demand moderate and con- 
fined largely to spring wheat flours, 
Prices of clears were unchanged, while 
those of standard patent eased off about 
10c. Kansas flours were little wanted, 
and showed no important change. Ex- 
porters reported little activity. 

Quotations, Dec. 8, basis 140-lb jutes: 
spring first patent $7@7.25 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $6.35@6.70, first clear $6.05@ 
6.30; hard winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.15, straight $6.35@6.60; soft winter 
Straight, $5.90@6.90. 


NOTES 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
C. L. Beckenbach, director of sales for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, and O. L. Spencer, general 
manager of the State Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


The monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Flour Club of Philadelphia will be held 
on Dec. 14, in the Ledger Building. S. 
Edward Knighton, president, has ap- 
pointed the following committee to make 
nominations for officers for 1929: Armon 
D. Acheson, chairman, Albert W. Far- 
rell, C. J. Richie, H. N. Bernheimer and 
John W. Craig. 


The Commercial Exchange is consid- 
ering the establishment of a market for 
unlisted securities. The following com- 
mittee has been appointed to study the 
subject: Stewart Unkles, C. H. Bell, 
Morris Miller, F. H. Hagar, Robert 
Morris and William B. Stites. While 
action of this kind had been discussed 
for some time, serious consideration be- 
gan, following the recent announcement 
of the New York Produce Exchange 
that trading in unlisted securities would 
be begun. The probability of this action 
has caused a sharp jump in the price of 
local exchange memberships. A month 
ago they were selling as low as $50, 
while last week sales were made at $750, 
$1,000, and as high as $1,500. 

J. C. Jackson. 
oo > 


BOSTON 


Flour showed no change of any im- 
portance last week. There was some de- 
mand, but it was confined largely to 
single cars needed to keep up assort- 
ments. 

Prices showed practically no change 
so far as open quotations were con- 
cerned, but there was considerable pres- 
sure to sell on the part of some spring 
and hard winter wheat mills, and con- 
cessions were quietly made wherever it 
was thought there was an opportunity 
to do business. The trade, however, did 
not respond as it was expected would 

the case, and the total volume of sales 
was disappointing. No one in the trade 
seemed disposed to buy a barrel more 
than was absolutely necessary, and de- 
mand for future delivery was unsatisfac- 
tory. The same conditions were report 
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ed at other distributing points in New 
England, despite the fact that stocks 
were only moderate. 

Flour quotations, mill -shipment, in 
sacks, on Dec. 8: spring patents, special 
$7.30@7.65 bbl, standard patents $6.50 
@7.55, first clears $6.15@6.60; hard win- 
ter patents, $6.35@6.75; soft winter pat- 
ents $6.65@7.35, straight $6.25@7.30, 
clears $6.15@6.35. 


NOTES 
W. N. Lambert, a New York grain 
exporter, was in Boston last week and 
visited the exchange as a guest of An- 
drew L. O’Toole, Boston grain exporter. 
O. A. Church, division sales manager 
for the Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, recently visited the Boston Grain 
& Flour Exchange, being introduced on 
the floor by Fred W. Choat. 
Lovis W. DePass. 
oo SD 


BALTIMORE 


Flour buyers evinced little interest in 
the market last week. Sales of flour 
were confined principally to standard 
spring patent at $6@6.25 bbl, cotton, 
hard winter straight at $5.85@6.10, cot- 
ton, and near-by soft winter straight at 
$5.45@5.60, bulk. Near-by soft winter 
straight was doubtless the best seller, 
though it is more than likely that most 
offerings, particularly at the close, could 
have been had at slight concessions on 
firm bids. 

Closing prices, Dec. 8, car lots, barrel, 
in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood, or 
15@25c less in bulk: first spring patent 
$6.50@6.75, standard patent $6@6.25; 
hard winter short patent $6.35@6.60, 
straight $5.85@6.10; soft winter short 
patent (near-by) $6.50@6.75, straight 
(near-by) $5.60@5.85. 


NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
12,117 bbls flour and 412,987 bus barley 
destined for export. 


Harry J. Smith, president of the Mid- 
Continent Grain Co., Kansas City, was 
on ’change again last week. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
spent most of last week visiting his 
mother at Wachapreague, Va. 

The Baltimore Flour Club will hold 
its next meeting at the Baltimore Coun- 
try Club on Dec. 14. Several new mem- 
bers will be elected, otherwise only rou- 
tine business will be transacted. 


Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 201 cars, grading as 
follows: 43 No. 2 dark northern, 18 No. 
3 dark northern, 54 sample grade dark 
northern, 68 sample grade northern, 13 
No. 2 durum and 5 No. 2 amber durum. 


C. H. Dorsey. 
oY 
WINTER WHEAT CONDITION 


Seatrte, Wasu.—A canvass of Seattle 
dealers having warehouse connections 
throughout Washington and northern 
Idaho indicates that approximately 75 
per cent of last year’s winter wheat acre- 
age has been planted, with the condition 
in the week ending Dec. 8 about 75 per 
cent of normal. A great amount of the 
acreage has not had sufficient moisture, 
this district having passed through an 
unusually moderate fall and early winter 
Season, so that the seed has not had an 
opportunity to break through the soil, 
remaining in the ground in a germinated 
condition. Dealers point out that, un- 
less favorable growing weather is experi- 
enced soon, the acreage planted may be 
frozen out. Light snows have recently 
fallen in scattered sections, but some 
damage may have resulted from freezing 
prior to the snowfall. Its extent cannot 
be definitely determined until the end 
of the winter. 

oo 
DECEMBER RYE “LONGS” LIQUIDATE 

Liquidation of a considerable portion 
of “long” December rye has already 
been accomplished in Chicago, says the 
te for Dec. 5, issued by Frank H. 
oasetts Inc., Janesville, Wis. At the 
os Dec. 1, outstanding contracts had 
: n reduced to 2,728,000 bus, while total 
stocks were 2,211,000. Compared with a 
‘on ago, the review points out, the 
an tion has changed radically, and 

€ speculation is an important price 


preg it neither adds to nor detracts 
om the intrinsic value of the product. 
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SEATTLE 


Flour sales lagged last week, both to 
eastern and southern trade. The steadi- 
ness of the market does not encourage 
buying ahead, and the tightness of cash 
wheat does not warrant sales at discount 
prices. Premiums continue to advance 
fractionally on the higher grades of 
wheat, with the usual competition from 
Minneapolis millers noticeable. Sales are 
further retarded by the tendency of job- 
bers and the larger bakers to cut down 
stocks prior to taking inventory. The 
usual movement of flour against earlier 
bookings is being made. Buyers with 
early contracts for the most part can 
point to a slight saving against the pres- 
ent range in values, particularly on the 
bluestem and hard wheat grades. 

Export Trade.—Millers report a sub- 
stantial inquiry from China, particularly 
from northern localities, but there is dif- 
ficulty in securing the required ‘vessel 
space, that for January, February and 
early March being practically unavail- 
able. The going rate is $5.50, with steam- 
ship companies reluctant to offer even 
for April loading. Carriers now leaving 
coast ports are reported to have un- 
usually large stowings, and in some cases 
the entire cargo is made up of flour 

Inability to contract space has tended 
to curtail demand from abroad. The 
United Kingdom and the Continent con- 
tinue to look to Canada for supplies, 
with United States north Pacific ports 
being obliged to pass up the business in 
favor of the cheaper offerings. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations were unchanged last week, being 
quoted, carloads, coast, Dec. 7: family 
short patent $7@7.60 bbl, basis 49-Ib 
cottons; pastry flour $5.50@5.90, 98's; 
standard patent $6.25@6.75, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6@6.65. Hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $6.80@7.60; Montana, $6@7.10. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Wee, B28 crcccece 46,800 31,776 67 
Previous week .. 46,800 25,066 53 
BOOP GOO cscccec 46,800 31,020 66 
Two years ago... 52,800 23,363 50 
Three years ago. 52,800 28,658 54 
Four years ago.. 52,800 21,370 40 
Five years ago... 52,800 37,662 71 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Wee: B48 ccvecces 57,000 51,230 90 

Previous week .. 57,000 43,596 71 

FOR? GOO .cecese 57,000 30,318 53 

Two years ago... 57,000 26,490 46 

Three years ago. 57,000 34,796 61 

Four years ago.. 57,000 24,189 42 

Five years ago... 57,000 52,971 93 
NOTES 


Water shipments of flour to domestic 
ports, Nov. 28-Dec. 5: to Boston, 855 
bbls; Charleston, 1,750; New York, 975; 
Philadelphia, 365; New Orleans, 200; 
Los Angeles, 1,601; San Francisco, 3,318 ; 
Wilmington, 800; San Diego, 155. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Nov. 18-Dec. 1: to Shanghai, 1,250 
bbls; Hongkong, 13,107; Amoy, 7,500; 
Honolulu, 6,465; Manila, 12,869; Guaya- 
quil, 2,182; Cebu, 7,500; Manta, 1,250; 
La Paz, 1,200; Paita, 700; Iloilo, 3,875; 
Buenaventura, 220; Arequipa, 104; Oslo, 
250. 

Of 936 carloads of wheat inspected at 
Seattle in November by the Office of 
Federal Grain Supervision, 552 graded 
No. 1, 259 No. 2, 46 No. 3, 23 No. 4, 
14 No. 5, 42 special grade and 106 were 
smutty. At Tacoma, of 608 carloads in- 
spected, 411 graded No. 1, 157 No. 2, 20 
No. 3, 4 No. 4, 2 No. 5, 14 special grade 
and 39 were smutty. 


Harold Sanford, of the I. C. Sanford 
Grain Co., Portland headquarters, C. A. 
Peplow, manager of the Royal Milling 
Co., Pasco, Sandy McLean, general man- 
ager of the Longview (Wash.) Grain & 
Elevator Co., B. H. Kjose, representing 
the Patten Kjose Co. Spokane office, and 
H. Meyer, of the Montana office of the 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., visited the Seat- 
tle Grain Exchange last week. 


The Seattle Merchants’ Exchange last 
week announced the completion of ar- 
rangements for the construction of an 
18-story, $3,500,000 exchange building, to 
be completed and ready for occupancy 
Feb. 1, 1930. The structure will be built 
on Marion Street and First Avenue. 
Architects are working on the plans, 
which call for elaborate quarters to house 
the various affiliated organizations of the 
Merchants’ Exchange, including the Seat- 
tle Grain Exchange, Stock Exchange, 
Produce Exchange, Clearing House, and 
the like. Office space is being engaged 
by the grain and milling trade, as well 
as stock and bond firms, steamship agen- 
cies and the other allied concerns. The 
growth of the Seattle Merchants’ Ex- 
change has necessitated a change from 
its present home of the past several 
years, and the new headquarters will be 
operated under a 20-year lease with the 
holding company. 


PORTLAND 


A steady flour business was done last 
week with the East and the Southeast 
for rail-and-water shipment, but trading 
locally continued quiet. Prices, however, 
were well maintained at the former level, 
$7.50 bbl for family patents and $7.30 
for second patents in straight cars. In- 
quiry from China has been good though, 
as usual, most of the prices indicated 
were below the market. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

BOG, Beh ciiescscucescssese 29,111 78 
Previous week ...........+. 26,225 68 
Be Wks oa9- 00049 844 SOS 28,302 45 
TWO FORTS BO wccccccccss 28,126 45 
PROS FORTS GMO .csccccces 29,246 46 
POUPF VERS BHO occccocveces 32,543 52 
Wave POGGD BOG: .ccacccvave 60,073 96 


NOTES 

The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview on Dec. 8 
was 2,411,062 bus, an increase of 245,026 
for the week. The total a year ago was 
1,940,472 bus. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 10,366 bbls to Atlantic ports, 
18,500 to China, 516 to Chile, 688 to 
Peru and 455% to Hawaii. Astoria 
shipped 32,750 bbls to China. 

Wheat exports from Portland during 
the week were 67,199 bus to Peru, 74,666 
to France, 37,333 to the United King- 
dom, 252,161 to Japan and 217 to Ha- 
waii. Shipments to the Atlantic Coast 
were 10,065 bus. 

The Terminal Flour Co. of this city 
was the successful bidder on 264,200 
lbs flour for delivery to the army quar- 
termaster’s department at Honolulu and 
252,000 to be delivered to various army 
posts in California. Balfour Guthrie 
&~°Co. were the successful bidders on 
117 tons bran for Honolulu and 36 for 
Panama posts. 

oo 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Conditions in the flour market were 
unchanged last week. Prices remained 
steady to slightly firmer. Quotations, 
Dec. 7, basis 98’s, carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, draft terms: Idaho family 
patents, $6.60@6.80 bbl; Montana stand- 
ard patents $6.50@7, clears $5.50@5.75; 
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Kansas standard patents, $6.40@6.60; 
Dakota standard patents, $8.25@8.50; 
Idaho hard wheat patents, $6@6.40; Ore- 
gon-Washington bluestem patents, $6.40 
@6.60; northern straight grades, $6@ 
6.20; California pastry, $5.50@5.75; Cali- 
fornia bluestem patents, $6.40@6.50. 
oo 


OGDEN 


After a brief period of early Decem- 
ber activity, flour demand receded last 
week, and, excepting for some sales to 
southeastern dealers, there was little new 
activity. Few orders were received, and 
these only for small lots involving fill-ins 
until after the holiday and inventory 
period. 

However, active milling conditions con- 
tinued, and every large mill in the Ogden 
district was running full time. Bookings 
have been sufficient to assure continued 
operation until after Feb. 1 to provide 
for business already secured. Ware- 
houses are comparatively empty, so that, 
even without normal shipping, output 
will not be decreased. Ogden mills, it is 
expected, will be operated throughout 
the entire Christmas holiday season. 
Smaller mills, now operating at less 
than 50 per cent of capacity, will in 
most instances shut down for the holi- 
days. 

Flour quotations to southeastern deal- 
ers were advanced 20c, offers being 
based as follows (all in 98-lb cotton 
bags): high patents $7.60@8 bbl, and 
straights $6.55@6.90, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points. To California 
dealers, quotations were unchanged as 
follows: first patents $6.70@6.85, second 
patents $6.85@7, and straights $6.35@ 
6.80, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points. Quota- 
tions to Utah and Idaho dealers: family 
patents $6.40@6.80, second patents $5.90 
@6.15, and straights $5.80@6.15, car lots, 
f.o.b., Ogden. 
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Toronto.—Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal was at a low ebb last week. Ce- 
real millers ‘are resigned to slow condi- 
tions until after the holidays, as dull 
business in these products is generally 
the rule at this season. Prices have not 
changed. Quotations, Dec. 8: rolled oats 
$7.30 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, 
less 10c bbl for cash; straight cars, de- 
livered on track, $7; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
jute bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Domestic business in oat- 
meal was quite good last week, but ex- 
port trade was practically nil. Good 
milling oats were very scarce, and mills 
found it difficult to get supplies. High 
prices ruled as a consequence, and at 
least one local wholesale house imported 
rolled oats from Minneapolis. In the 
matter of export, Canadian mills cannot 
begin to compete either with the United 
States or British mills. Quotations, Dec. 
8: rolled oats in 80-lb bags, $3.40; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business was pretty good 
last week for all lines of oatmeal and 
rolled oats. Prices were unchanged on 
the basis of $3.60 per 90-lb bag, deliv- 
ered to the wholesale trade. 

Chicago.—There was no special activ- 
ity in oat products last week. Some 
mills were said to be cutting prices 
sharply to stir up interest. On Dec. 8 
rolled oats were quoted at $2.40 per 90-Ib 
sack, Chicago, and oatmeal at $2.65 per 
100 Ibs. 

Boston.—There was a better demand 
for oatmeal last week, with the market 
a shade firmer. Rolled was quoted at 
$2.85, with cut and ground at $3.13, all 
in 90-Ib sacks. 

Buffalo—Oatmeal was in excellent de- 
mand last week, with all manufacturers 
predicting that last season’s business will 
be surpassed. On Dec 8 the price quot- 
ed for retailers was $3, with Rochester 
and other near-by points 5c more. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal last week sold 
fairly well, and ruled firm in sympathy 
with the advance in raw material. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 8: ground, $3.25 per 100-lb 
jute sack; rolled, $3 per 90-lb jute sack. 











CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Millfeed was easier and less 
active last week. Prices were lower and 
demand quiet. Mixers bought sparing- 
ly, since grain prices were lower, and 
with fair supplies on hand, they appar- 
ently have decided to hold off for a 
while. Scattered small sales were made 
to the country trade. Offerings were 
not free, although more seemed avail- 
able from the Southwest. On Dec. 8, 
spring bran was quoted at $34 ton, hard 
winter bran $33.50@34, standard mid- 
dlings $34, flour middlings $35@36, and 
red dog $38@41. 

Milwaukee—There was a much easier 
tone to millfeed last week, as demand 
decreased materially. Buyers were hold- 
ing off until after Jan. 1. Bran and 
standard middlings were off 50c and win- 
ter bran 50@70c. Flour middlings and 
red dog held their own. Inquiry for fu- 
ture shipments has practically disap- 
peared. Receipts totaled 680 tons, 
against 1,930 in the corresponding week 
last year, and shipments to 930 tons, 
against 1,430 a year ago. Quotations, 
Dec. 8: spring bran $34@34.50 ton, win- 
ter bran $34@34.50, standard middlings 
$34@34.50, flour middlings $35@36 and 
red dog $38@41, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Millfeed was in fairly ac- 
tive demand early last week, but easier 
toward the close. Gray shorts were rela- 
tively stronger than bran. Offerings 
were not heavy, but ample for the de- 
mand. Stocks are limited, and it is 
thought by many distributors that buy- 
ing will have to be done in the near fu- 
ture. Quotations, Dec. 8: soft winter 
bran $33@34 ton, hard winter bran $33 
@33.50, and gray shorts $34.50@35.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis—Bran prices are about 
$1 lower for the week, under the influ- 
ence of freer offerings from the country. 
City prices have weakened 50c in sym- 
pathy, with no increase in offerings, how- 
ever. So far as city feed is concerned, 
the situation is as tight as ever. Local 
mills are oversold for December ship- 
ment, and claim to have their prospec- 
tive January production practically all 
contracted. However, more southwest- 
ern bran is being offered than for some 
time, and this is one of the main reasons 
for the present lull. Standard middlings, 
of course, have followed bran. The heav- 
ier grades are steady, though inactive. 
City mills quote bran at $32 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $32.50, flour middlings 
$34@35.50, red dog $39, wheat mixed 
feed $33@34.50 and rye middlings $27, 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

Dec, 11 
Bran ..ccsecccces $30.50@..... 
Stand. middlings.. 30.50@..... 
Flour middlings... 32.50@..... 34.00@35.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 35.00@35.50 37.50@38.00 

Duluth. — Millfeed supplies appeared 
more plentiful last week, with buyers 
not so keen. Local sales were unim- 
portant. Bran was quoted 50c a ton 
lower, with middlings steady. 

Great Falls—Millfeed demand was ex- 
cellent last week. Quotations, Dec. 8, 
car lots, 100’s, burlap, f.o.b., mill: mid- 
dlings, $31 ton; bran, $30; mixed feed, 
$30. : 





Year ago 
$30.00 @30.50 
«eee + @30.00 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—Demand for millfeed 
fell off suddenly last week, and prices 
broke. While offerings were not large, 
owing to the fact that most mills have 
sold their output ahead, there was some 
fear that accumulations might result, 
since country mills reported a marked 
falling off in the mixed car business 
which was taking care of the major por- 
tion of their millfeed output. Feed men 
say they are still favorable to present 
feed prices and that the decline may be 
attributed to a slight lull due to pre- 





A break in the corn 


inventory dullness. 
market helped to weaken feed. It is 
probable that the advance in November 
was too rapid, and that last week’s de- 


cline was a natural reaction. Well-in- 
formed opinion is to the effect that 1927 
will see higher levels. Quotations, Dec. 
8: bran, $30@30.50 ton; brown shorts, 
$31.50@31.75; gray shorts, $32@32.50. 

A tchison-Leavenworth—Millfeed mar- 
ket had a slight setback last week, shorts 
selling on Dec. 7 at $32 ton, mill run 
$31.50 and bran $31. However, mills 
were hesitant sellers and offerings were 
very light. Milling operations were lim- 
ited, and as other feeds were selling at 
a high basis, it is not considered likely 
— will be any general decline in mill- 
feed. 


Hutchinson.—Millfeed demand was not 
nearly so keen last week. The persistent 
bidding for bran and _ shorts which 
marked November was entirely absent. 
Mills were not disposed to do much 
price shading, preferring to put surplus 
in storage. Quotations, Dec. 7, Kansas 
City basis: bran, $32 ton; mill run, 
$33.50; gray shorts, $35. 

Salina.—There was a steady demand 
for millfeed last week, with the heaviest 
trading in bran. Other feeds were ac- 
tive, though with prices unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec. 6, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $29@30 ton; mill run, $31@382; 
gray shorts, $33@34. 

Oklahoma City.—All classes of mill- 
feed were active last week, the local de- 
mand being supplied with mixed cars. 
Southeastern markets took a_ limited 
amount of car lot shipments. Quotations 
are about unchanged. Prices, Dec. 5: 
straight bran, $1.60 per 100 Ibs; mill 
run, $1.70; shorts, $1.85. 


Omaha.—Millfeed production was lib- 
eral last week and demand fairly active. 
Standard and pure bran, flour middlings, 
and wheat shorts were unchanged, while 
gray shorts were 50c and red dog $1 
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lower. Quotations, car lots, Dec. 7: 
standard bran, $31.50 ton; pure bran, 
$32; wheat shorts, $32.50; gray shorts, 
a4 flour middlings, $35.60; red dog, 
40. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed lost its strength aft- 
er an advance amounting to about $3 last 
week. Demand slacked up and there 
has been some weakening at the advanced 
levels, bran being off 50c@$1. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted on Dec. 
7 at $37 ton, mixed feed at $37.50, and 
middlings at $38, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo 
or mill. 

Indianapolis. — While millfeed price 
range remained firm last week, there was 
virtually no demand. Offerings con- 
tinued light, and a surplus was avoided. 
Manufacturers are offering only what 
is likely to be taken up readily. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 8: spring bran $34@35 ton, 
hard winter bran $34@35, flour mid- 
dlings $35@36, standard middlings $34 
@36 and red dog $38@40. 


Evansville—Millfeed demand strength- 
ened last week, both locally and for 
shipping. Prices remained unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec. 8: bran, $39 ton; mixed, 
$40; shorts, $41. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans.—There was only a fair 
demand for millfeed last week, although 
prices declined. Exports were good and 
1,642 sacks left this port for Latin 
America. Offerings were light. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 6: wheat bran, $1.98 per 100 
Ibs; shorts, $2.02. 


Atlanta.—Improved millfeed demand 
was reported last week. Offerings were 
scarce and stocks of buyers light. Direc- 
tions were brisk, and movement about 
normal. Quotations, Dec. 7, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: soft winter wheat bran, basis 100- 
Ib bags, $40.50@41.50 ton; gray shorts, 
$44@44.50; brown shorts, $41.50@42.50; 
red dog, $49.50@50.50. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed was firmer last 
week, and demand increased. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 7: red dog, $48@49 ton; flour 
middlings, $43@44; standard middlings, 
$39@40; standard bran, $34@35. 


Nashville—Millfeed was strong last 
week, with nearly all southeastern mills 
sold up. Prices were strong, an advance 
of $1 being made in bran. Quotations, 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Dec. 11, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 





















Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring OFAN ....ccescees 33.25@33.50 $.....@32.00 §.....@..... sees @..... $40.00@40.50 
Hard winter bran .. -00@33.25 -@ ooee + @29.50 2.26@32.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ... oe cceve cccos @ “6 Pare 0@33.00 40.00@40.50 
Standard middlings* -00@33.50 ..... @32.50 31.50@ § ©@..cce wee @ 40.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 34.50@35.50 34.00 @35.50 32.00 @32. 25@35.00 40.50@41.00 
SO errr e rrr Te 37.00@39.00 ..... @39.00 Te) Setr coe Dcce 45.50 @ 46.00 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran .........0.6. $.....@36.50 $40.00 @41.00 $40.50@41.00 $38.00@39.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... «..... @..... 40.00@41.00 40.50@41.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... «.... @..... 41.00 @42.00 41.50@42.00 38.50@39.50 32.00@34.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@..... 40.00 @41.00 41.00@41.50 37.00@38.00 36.00@40.00 
Flour middlingst ...... ..... @39.00 41.00 @46.00 46.50@47.00 41.50@42.50 .....@..... 
SO "Reon Sea ee @43.00 46.50 @47.50  .....@47.00 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
See. vskcaeeees EY: @ 36.00 $.....@38.00 $.....@43.00 
PSE ciccccrevee 60800 @ 28.00 sees + @30.00 eccee Qs cece 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Dec. 10, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 
Perr rr $30.00 $30.50@31.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 30.50 31.00@31.50 
Middlings ............ 29.50 31.00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 32.00@33.50 
| BAe ra 38.00 36.00@38.50 
CO Breer ee 32.00 32.50@33.00 
Old process oil meal... 47.50 57.00@58.00 
BET bs56.0 6 50 6906088 38.50 41.00@41.50 
Middlings* ........... 39.00 41.00@41.50 
Pe GREY occcaccnsede 46.50 45.00@46.00 

Duluth— 

BRFAR nc cccccccecccsses 88.08 31.00@81.50 
REPOS ev ciccceevns 31.00 31:00@31.50 
Flour middlings ...... 35.50 32.50@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 32.00 32.00@32.50 
PO ME ssc ecaseveses 38.00 39.00@40.00 
St. Louis— 
BN ardeew ees vesececd 32.00 32.00@33.00 
POW GOTO icc aves 33.50 32.50@33.00 
GOT. GROTEE ov ccccssee 36.50 34.50@35.50 
Oe Peer ree 13.00 15.00@16.00 
Hominy feed ......... 32.00 33.00@34.00 

Buffalo— 
ho PERE 34.00 36.00@36.50 
BENE, 2A5 0 ete how ecseces 33.50 35.75 @36.25 
Standard middlings ... 33.50 35.75@36.25 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 37.50@38.50 
WROG GOR cc ccteccvecss 42.00 42.00@42.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 35.00 37.00@37.50 
Obl meOl ...cccccccnss 46.50 58.50@59.00 

*Boston. tChicago. tDecember-January. 








Kansas City— 1927 1928 
ee eee $30.00 $30.00@31.00 
ESS 30.00 30.00@31.00 
BPOWR SheTte 2.200205 33.00 31.00@32.00 
oo 35.00 32.50@33.50 
 § ear 40.50 38.00@40.00 

Philadelphia— 
= 38.75 40.50@41.50 
se. Ree eee 38.50 40.00@41.00 
i, a, i. Ee 37.50 39.50@40.00 
Spring middlings ..... 38.00 40.00@41.00 
Sy GE Sb ee naeed cave 46.50 47.00@47.50 
Flour middlings ...... 45.00 40.00@46.00 

Milwaukee— 

Teeene ORM 6 vx cee cite 33.00 @34.00 
to ere 33.00 @33.50 
Middlings ..... 33.00 @33.50 
Flour middlings 34.50 @35.00 
££ eae 36.00 @41.00 
pe FOG8 2. cccses . 28.00 @ 28.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 49.50 59.00@60.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 35.50 41.00@42.00 

BEOURE TOGR™ cccccscces 44.50 43.00@43.50 

Co eee 36.20 .....@39.65 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis ............ $8.30 $9.10 
eer 7.00 9.10 
St. Louis coe sues 7.50 
sk. aa 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ............. 5.70 6.50 
TT eee seve 4.70 





_ local market. 


December 12, 1928 





Dec. 8: soft winter wheat bran, 100-]h 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $32@ 
34 ton; standard middlings, $86@40. A 
few mills reported slow demand. 


Memphis.—Millfeed buyers are stil] 
filling only minimum needs, but offer- 
ings of wheat bran increased slightly last 
week, Shippers asked $35.25 ton or bet- 
ter, in midweek, but as low as $34.50 on 
Dec. 8. Gray shorts advanced to $37.25, 
but eased off to $37 at the close. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.—Millfeed last week was 
steady, with little change, demand feel- 
ing the effects of the holiday season and 
simmering down. Quotations, Dec. 8, 
basis all-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks; 
spring bran, $40@41 ton; soft winter 
bran, $40@41; standard middlings, $40; 
ou middlings, $40.50; red dog, $45.50 

46. 


Boston.—Domestic wheat feeds were 
firm last week, with moderate offerings 
and a fair local demand. Other feeds 
held steady, with a moderate demand, 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points, prompt or near-by shipment: 
spring bran, $41@41.50 ton; hard winter 
bran, $41.50@42; soft winter bran, $42 
@42.50; standard middlings, $41.50@42; 
flour middlings, $47@47.50; mixed feed, 
$42.50@46; red dog, $47; stock feed, $42, 
Canadian pure bran and middlings were 
offering for shipment in a limited way 
at about $41, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points, but demand was slow. 


Buffalo—Demand for standard mid- 
dlings was not so heavy last week at 
$36.50 ton, Buffalo. Transit offerings 
from the West were cutting into the 
Other millfeeds remained 
practically unchanged, heavy mixed feed 
demand flattening out a bit. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 8: standard bran, $36.50 ton; 
pure bran, $37; red dog, $43; heavy 
mixed feeds, $40.50; flour middlings, $39. 


Pittsburgh.— Slow business featured 
the millfeed market last week. Offerings 
were rather liberal, but buyers were 
scarce, with the result that the market 
was practically glutted. Prices were 
much easier. Quotations, Dec. 8: stand- 
ard middlings, $38.50@39 ton; flow 
middlings, $39@40.50; spring wheat bran, 
$38.50@39; red dog, $44.50@45.50. 

Philadelphia. — Offerings of millfeed 
last week were light, and the market 
ruled firm under a fair demand. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 8, prompt shipment: spring 
bran, $40@41 ton; hard winter bran, 
$40@41; pure bran, $41.50; soft winter 
bran, $41@42; standard middlings, $0 
@41; flour middlings, $41@46; red dog, 
$46.50@47.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco.—Millfeed prices con- 
tinued firm and mill offerings scarce last 
week. Buyers showed little inclination 
to pay going prices, and probably will 
buy only bare requirements until the 
market declines. Quotations, Dec. 7, ba- 
sis carload lots, delivered, San Francisco, 
draft terms, prompt shipment: Kansas 
bran, $41@42 ton; Idaho blended mill 
run, $34@35; Idaho white mill run, $36 
@37; Idaho red mill run, $34@35; north- 
ern white bran and mill run, $36@37: 
northern red and standard mill run, $3 
@36; shorts, $35@36; middlings, 42¢ 
43; Montana bran and mill run, $34@36: 
low grade flour, 43@44. 


Ogden.—Millers reported a fair de- 
mand for millfeed last week, with output 
sold past the holiday period. Little ef 
fort was made to push sales. None were 
reported to southeastern states, and 
there was a decrease in new business 
from Los Angeles and San Francis¢0. 
Utah and Idaho orders were slightly 
larger, owing to increased feeding tT 
sulting from severe winter weather ove! 
both states. No reserve stocks are be 
ing accumulated, despite capacity oper 
tions. Quotations to California dealers 
were on the following basis: red brat 
and mill run $32.50@33.50 ton, blended 
bran and mill run $34@35, white bra? 
and mill run $35@36, and middlings $B 
@45, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco 4” 
other California common points. ?+° 
dealers in southeastern states, quotations 
were on the following basis: red bra? 
and mill run $32.75@33.25, blended bra? 
and mill run $34@35, and white bra! 
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and mill run $35.25@36, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and lower Mississippi River 
common points. Readjustment of inter- 
mountain quotations was made, with $2 
decline, to following basis: red bran and 
mill run $29, blended bran and mill run 
$30, white bran and mill run $31, and 
middlings $40@41, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Portland.—Millfeed was strong and 
higher last week, with mill run quoted 
at $30 ton in car lots. Production was 
heavy, but not equal to demand. The 
trade looks for a firm market through- 
out the winter. 


Seattle ——Millfeed was firm last week, 
with a tendency to advance. Mills were 
unable to supply the demand, and with 
stocks low, and with the usual competi- 
tion from Montana lacking, values were 
strong. Inquiry was principally for de- 
ferred shipment, dealers endeavoring to 
keep their stocks as low as possible over 
inventory time. Coast white feed was 
quoted, Dec. 8, at $29.50@30 ton, with 
sellers in control, while Montana was 
asking $31, and not seeking business. 


CANADA 


Winnipeg—Demand for bran and 
shorts was excellent last week, and prices 
were maintained. Eastern Canada was 
in the market for supplies, and a spell 
of subzero weather in the West resulted 
in a better demand from that section. 
Mill stocks are moving freely, and no 
accumulation is reported. Quotations, 
Dec. 8, basis in store Fort William and 
Port Arthur: Manitoba points, bran $28 
ton, shorts $30; Saskatchewan, bran $28, 
shorts $30; Alberta, bran $29, shorts $31; 
British Columbia, bran $29@31, shorts 
$31@33; Pacific Coast, bran $32@34, 
shorts $34@36. 


Toronto.—Millfeed continued very ac- 
tive, both for domestic and export ac- 
counts, last week. There was plenty 
being produced, but demand was so keen 
that all offerings are quickly absorbed. 
Prices have been steady since Nov. 28. 
Quotations, Dec. 8: bran $36 ton, shorts 
$38, and middlings $43, in jute bags, 
mixed cars, delivered, Ontario points, 
net cash terms. 


Montreal.—_Country buyers were inter- 
ested in bran and shorts last week, but 
purchased only sufficient to take care of 
their needs for a short while, hoping that 
prices will decline. Export flour orders 
were not very plentiful. Demand for 
middlings was not so pronounced, and 
prices for the two grades was not so 
steady as those for bran and _ shorts. 
Quotations, Dec. 7, car lots, f.o.b., Mont- 
real rate points: bran, $36.25 ton; shorts. 
$38.25; middlings, $43.25. At Fort Wil- 
ay bran $28, shorts $30 and middlings 
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Atlanta.—Mixed feed mills reported 
improved demand last week and a slight 
increase in production. Few advance 
orders were booked. Output of large 
mills is averaging about 65@67 per cent 
capacity. Quotations, Dec. 7, f.o.b., At- 
lanta: best grade horse feed $44@45 ton, 
second grade $40@41, lower grades $32 
@34; best grade chicken feed $42@43, 
lower grades $46@46.50; best grade 
dairy feed $51@52, lower grades $41@ 
42. 


Memphis.—Mixed feed mills continued 
a limited output last week, but ship- 
ments were satisfactory and prospects 
regarded as favorable. Exhaustion of 
home supplies and cooler weather are 
increasing farmers’ needs. Demand was 
normal for poultry varieties. 


Nashville.—Mixed feed trade was quiet 
last week, sales being made only to cov- 
er current needs. Market not materially 
changed. Quotations, Dec. 8: dairy 
feeds, 100-lb bags, at Nashville mills, 
$36@51 ton; poultry scratch feeds, $40 
@48; poultry mash feeds, $54@72; horse 
feeds, $383@43. 

St. Louis—Mixed feed demand was 
steadier last week, due partly to the 
colder weather. Distributors displayed 
a tendency to buy more freely, and farm- 
ers were in a better position to purchase. 
High grade dairy feeds were quoted, 
Dec. 8, at $51.50 ton, high grade horse 
feed $42, and scratch feed $45.50. 


Chicago.—There was a decrease in ac- 
tivity in the mixed feed market last 
week. Demand has been fairly active 
for several weeks, but buyers seem to 
have their temporary needs covered. 
Directions were not as good as in pre- 
vious weeks. On Dec. 8 24 per cent 
dairy feeds were quoted at $48@49 ton, 
Chicago, scratch feeds $41.50@42.50, and 
mash feeds $58@61. 


Indianapolis.—There was a rather qui- 
et demand for mixed feed last week. 
Poultry feeds were moving a little more 
actively. Quotations, Dec. 8: high grade 
dairy feeds $48@50 ton, scratch feeds 
$42@43, and mash feeds $58@61. 


Evansville—There was fair demand 
for mixed feeds last week, some buyers 
contracting for dairy feeds. Prices main- 
tained a steady tone. Quotations, Dec. 
8: dairy feeds, $39 ton; horse feeds, $36; 
scratch feeds, $50; mash feeds, $56. 


Toronto.—Mixed feeds were quite ac- 
tive last week and all dealers reported a 
good business. Prices were unchanged. 
Quotations, Dec. 8: oat chop $46 ton, 
oat and barley chop $47, crushed oats 








$46, corn meal $48@50, feed wheat $46, 
oat feed $26, chick feed $66, mixed car 
lots, net cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

Montreal.—Rainy weather followed by 
cold created a better demand for mixed 
feeds last week. Quotations, Dec. 6, car 
lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: barley 
meal, $44.25 ton; oat moulee and mixed 
moulee, $46.25. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
cottonseed meal was only fair last week, 
while the foreign call fell off. There was 
no change in prices, and offerings were 
light. Exports of cottonseed meal to- 
taled 3,240 sacks, all for Liverpool. 
Shipments of cottonseed cake were 3,030 
sacks to Hamburg. Cotton Exchange 
quotations, Dec. 6: 8 per cent ammonia, 
sacked, $45.50@46 ton; hulls, sound 
quality, $11.50, delivered. 

Atlanta—A fair demand for cotton- 
seed meal was reported last week, in 
spite of unusually high prices. Mills 
were disinclined to quote futures. It is 
not thought that much advance buying 
will be done until after Jan. 1. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 7, f.o.b., Atlanta: 8 per cent 
ammonia, $45.50@46.50 ton; 7 per cent, 


$41.50@42.50; cottonseed hulls, sacked 
$12@13, bulk $8@9. 
Memphis.—Mills_ declined to offer 


much cottonseed meal early last week, 
when buying lessened, thereby checking 
an easy inclination. Increasing seed 
scarcity caused prices to remain steady, 
and mills continued bullish on meal. 
Most interest among buyers was in for- 
ward shipments, but sellers refused to 
let go except as they bought seed. As 
high as $46.50 ton was bid for 41 per 
cent meal for January or forward ship- 
ment, with as high as $47 asked, but the 
cotton crop estimate, on Dec. 8, was 
somewhat larger than expected and up- 
set ideas. Colder weather has helped 
demand for near-by consumption, but 
mills have small stocks. Hulls are 
steady and selling at $9.50@10 ton, bulk. 


Kansas City—There was only a fair 
demand for cottonseed meal and prices 
dropped about $1. Offerings, however, 
were light, and prices fairly firm at the 
new level. Quotation, Dec. 8, $50.90 ton. 

Evansville—There was fair demand 
for cottonseed meal last week, mostly in 
small lots. The market was firm. Quo- 
tation, Dec. 8, $54 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed was steady last 
week, but not much activity was report- 
ed. On Dec. 8 43 per cent was quoted 
at $52@52.50 ton, sacks, Chicago, and 
41 per cent at $49.50@50. 

Minneapolis—Cottonseed - meal con- 
tinued weak in Minneapolis, prices sag- 
ging another 50c. On Dec. 11, 43 per 
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FEED MARKET STEADY 
WITH TRADING QUIET 


Light Offerings Hold Prices Up in Face of 
Slightly Lessened Demand—Buying 
Is Evenly Distributed 


High protein feeds were somewhat less 
firm last week than in the preceding one. 
Demand in most sections of the country 
declined, but a generally light produc- 
tion helped to hold prices up. Current 
buying is about evenly distributed be- 
tween mixers and distributors. 

Cottonseed cake and meal continued 
steady, but demand was slightly less ac- 
tive. Prevailing prices were unchanged 
to 50c ton lower. Many crushers are 
said to be from one to three weeks be- 
hind on shipments, and this lent some 
strength to the market. Exporters are 
bidding actively for supplies in Texas. 

The linseed meal market, on the whole, 
is steady, but this is due primarily to 
lack of selling pressure, as demand is 
quiet. Offerings are restricted to single 
car lots by crushers, and resellers, with 
only small stocks, were not disposed to 
press these at current prices. A few 
mixers are holding fair supplies, but 
these are not available for resale. 

The gluten feed market was firm, due 
to active demand for small stocks and 
offerings. Demand was very urgent for 
near-by shipment at Buffalo. Offerings 
on this basis were light, but were fairly 
liberal for January shipment. Larger 
mills were reported out of the market 
for December and January shipment at 
Chicago. 

Prices of hominy feed advanced at the 
majority of markets, as offerings were 
unusually light and demand active. The 
market was very strong at Buffalo, with 
most mills out of it. Light offerings 
were the principal cause of a slight 
price advance at Chicago. 

Light offerings of suitable hay for 
grinding, and good inquiry, resulted in 
a strong alfalfa meal market. No. 1 
was nominally quoted at Chicago, with 
sufficient demand to absorb the scat- 
tered offerings. 
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cent meal was quoted at $52.80 ton, basis 
Minneapolis. 


Milwaukee.—Prices asked for cotton- 
seed meal are firm and unchanged, but 
reports are that resellers are giving dis- 
counts below the quoted levels. Demand 
is fair and production holding up well. 
Quotation, Dec. 8, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $42 
@51.80 ton. 


Buffalo. — Cottonseed meal prices 
dropped $1.25@1.50 last week, as offer- 
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ings became more plentiful and demand 
weakened. On Dec. 8 41 per cent was 
quoted at $51 ton and 43 per cent at 
$53.50, both Buffalo basis. 

Boston.—Local demand for cottonseed 
meal was not active last week, with 
prices a shade lower. Shippers quoted 
for December shipment at $49.25@56.75 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, ac- 
cording to grade and route. 

Pittsburgh. — Offerings of cottonseed 
oil meal were light last week, with prices 
higher and firm. Most sales were in 
small lots. On Dec. 8 41 per cent pro- 
tein was quoted at $52.20 ton. 

Philadelphia. — Cottonseed meal last 
week was in demand, and ruled firm and 
50c higher under light offerings. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 8: 43 per cent, $58 ton; 
41 per cent, $54.50@55. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk showed lit- 
tle change last week. New business was 
rather quiet, but old orders were being 
reduced satisfactorily. On Dec. 8 it was 
quoted at 6%4,@7c lb, car lots, Chicago, 
and 74,@7%c lL.c.l. 


Evansville——Demand for dried butter- 
milk remained steady last week, with 
promise of continued fair market con- 
ditions. Prices were unchanged. On 
Dec. 8, semisolid, in barrel lots, was 
quoted at $4.25 per 100 lbs. 

Kansas City.—Although large buyers 
are still out of their market, their needs 
being covered for some time, there was 
a much better demand from the small 
trade for dried buttermilk last week. 
Quotations, which are unchanged, on 
Dec. 8 were: car lots, 6'c lb; Le.l., 6%4c. 


HOMINY FEED 


Memphis.—Offerings of corn offal were 
light last week, and with better demand 
because of larger consumption and limit- 
ed supplies in feeders’ hands, quotations 
were higher. Corn bran, Dec. 8, was 
quoted at $36.50 ton and hominy feed at 
$37@37.50. 

New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
hominy feed was fair last week, with no 
change in prices. Offerings were light. 
Quotation, Dec. 6, $1.98 per 100 Ibs. 

Atlanta.—Some mills are sold up on 
hominy feed nearly to the end of the 
year, and unable to accept orders for im- 
mediate delivery. Offerings were light 
last week with demand improved. Prices 
advanced, and quotations, Dec. 7, were 
$40.50@41 ton, f.o.b., Atlanta. 

Nashville——Hominy feed continued in 
fair demand last week, with an advance 
of $1. Purchases were in moderate quan- 
tities, buyers not being willing to make 
large commitments at the present high 
levels. Quotation, Dec. 8, $39 ton. 

Omaha.—There was a good demand 
for hominy feed last week, White was 
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$2 and yellow $1 higher. Quotations, 
car lots, Dec. 8: white, $34 ton; yellow, 
$34. 

Evansville—Demand for hominy feed 
was slow last week. Offerings were 
light. Prices remained unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 8: flake, $3.20 per 100 lbs; 
pearl, $2.30; cracked, $2.30; grits, $2.30. 

Chicago.—Hominy feed continued 
scarce last week, and business was light. 
Buyers consider present prices too high. 
On Dec. 8 it was quoted at $36.50@37.50 
ton, sacks, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—A scarcity of gluten feed 
caused demand to swing to hominy feed, 
which advanced $2.50 last week. A very 
strong demand developed. Quotation, 
Dec. 8, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $37@38 ton. 

Indianapolis—There was only a fair 
demand for hominy feed last week, due 
to the price. Offerings were rather 
scarce. Quotation, Dec. 8, $36@38 ton, 
in sacks. 

Baltimore.—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, despite increased offer- 
ings, was steady and fairly active last 
week at $39 ton in 100-lb sacks for either 
prompt or deferred shipment. 

Boston.—Hominy feed was firmer last 
week, with light offerings. Demand was 
quiet. Shippers quoted $43.50 ton in 
100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points. 

Buffalo—Hominy feed reached new 
high levels last week, but declined later 


and closed at $40.80 ton, Buffalo. Of- 
ferings were freer. 
Philadelphia.—Offerings of hominy 


feed last week were light, and the mar- 
ket ruled firm under a fair demand. 
Quotation, Dec. 8, $43@44 ton, in 100-lb 


sacks. 
GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—There is not enough gluten 
meal or feed available to make a market. 
Meal is not being quoted, and feed was 
quoted Dec. 8 at $39.65 ton, sacks, Chi- 
cago. 

Boston.—There was no gluten meal 
last week offering for shipment during 
December, and no quotations were avail- 


able. A little was offered for January 
shipment. The local trade showed no 
interest. 


Buffalo—Demand for gluten feed was 
exceptional last week, but offerings were 
very light. Prices ran up to $47.50 ton, 
sacked, for near-by shipment. Mills are 
out of the market until January. 

Baltimore—Gluten feed and meal last 
week continued scarce and in constant 
call, the former being nominally quoted 
at $45.55 ton and the latter at $57.55, 
in 100-lb sacks, with practically nothing 
available for shipment until after Jan. 1 

Atlanta.—There was no change last 
week in the gluten meal or feed market, 
mills still reporting they are sold up 


until early in the new year and are un- 
able to accept orders for immediate de- 
livery. Some orders were booked for 
later needs. Quotations, Dec. 7, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: gluten feed, sacked, $48.50@49 
ton; gluten meal, sacked, $59.50@60. 

Milwaukee.—There was a little gluten 
feed available last week, but not nearly 
sufficient to fill the demand, and buyers 
would pay premiums if necessary. Prices 
were firm and unchanged. Quotations, 
Dec. 8, f.o.b., Milwaukee: gluten feed, 
$39.65 ton; gluten meal, $51.65. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Chicago.—Reground oat feed contin- 
ued very firm last week. Demand was 
quiet. Buyers are thought to have their 
current needs covered. On Dec. 8 it was 
quoted at $16 ton, sacks, Chicago. 

Boston—There were moderate offer- 
ings of reground oat hulls last week, with 
a fair demand. Shippers quoted at $22 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, 
Boston points. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Memphis.—Very little business was 
done in alfalfa meal last week, and bro- 
kers found difficulty in securing offer- 
ings. Mixed feed mills are still working 
on limited contracts. Quotations, Dec. 
8, $35 ton for choice, $33 for No. 1 and 
$30 for No. 2. 

Atlanta,—Mixed feed mills filled more 
orders for both No. 1 and No. 2 alfalfa 
meal last week. Dealer demand was 
quiet. Stocks of mills and dealers were 
low. No. 1, sacked, sold at $36.50@37 
ton, f.o.b., Atlanta, Dec. 7, with No. 2 
at $34@34.50. 

Omaha.—There was no change in al- 
falfa meal last week, and the market was 
moderately active. Quotations, car lots, 
Dec. 8: medium size, choice, $29.50 ton; 
No. 1, $27.50; No. 2, $24.50. 

St. Louis——Alfalfa meal quotations, 
Dec. 8, in secondhand sacks: No. 2, $27 
ton; No. 1, $80.50; choice, $34. 

Chicago.—There .was not much activ- 
ity in alfalfa meal last week. On Dec. 
8 No. 1 was quoted at $29.50@30.50 ton, 
sacks, Chicago, and No. 2 at $26@27. 


HAY 


Atlanta. — Demand continued heavy 
last week for dairy alfalfa hay, but 
brokers were able to fill only a few or- 
ders, as this hay was extremely hard to 
secure. Prices were strong at $37@38 
ton for No. 1 alfalfa hay, f.o.b., At- 
lanta, on Dec. 7, with No. 2 quoted at 
$34.50@35. Ample supplies of timothy 
hay were available, with demand fair; 
prices ruled at $24 for No. 1, $22.50 for 
No. 2 and $20@20.50 for No. 3. 

Philadelphia.—Fine hay was steadily 
held last week, but there were free of- 
ferings of the under grades, which were 
dull and weak. On Dec. 8 No. 2 timothy 
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was quoted at $17.50@18 ton, but there 
was not enough No. 1 stock around to 
establish a market. No. 3 timothy was 
quoted at $15@16; No, 1 clover mixed 
$16@17, No. 2 $14@15. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis—Demand for screenings 
has slowed down perceptibly. Supplies 
are liberal, and mixers are asking grind- 
ers to hold up shipments as much as 
possible for the time being. Prices are 
a shade lower. Ordinary screenings are 
quoted at $8.50@10.50 ton, cleaning 
grades $13.50@16 and heavy seeds $11.50 
@13, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mill oats are 
lc lower, at 30@38lc bu. 

Duluth. —Buyers showed little interest 
in screenings last week. Some inquiry 
was turned down by local sellers, and a 
little business went through at fairly sat- 
isfactory prices. A steamer left last 
week for Fort William, Ont., to load a 
cargo and return to winter here, but the 
time for the return is uncertain. 

Winnipeg.—Screenings were plentiful 
last week, and demand did not nearly 
equal supplies. No improvement is fore- 
shadowed. Quotations, Dec. 8: shut-offs, 
$3 ton; standard recleaned, $22. 

Toronto.—Screenings met poor inquiry 
last week, sales being limited to an oc- 
casional car. So long as feeding grains 
are in such plentiful supply, there will 
be no great demand for screenings, 
Prices have not changed. On Dec. 8 re- 
cleaned standard screenings were quoted 
at $25 ton, track, Bay ports. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee. — Brewers’ dried grains 
were more plentiful last week, but heavy 
demand held prices firm and unchanged. 
Quotation, Dec. 8, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $41 
@42.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Brewers’ dried grains con- 
tinued very scarce last week, and busi- 
ness was restricted. They were quoted 
nominally, Dec. 8, at $42.50 ton, sacks, 


Chicago. 
MOLASSES 


Minneapolis——The molasses market is 
firm, with most mills in an independent 
position regarding near-by production. 
Quotations, Dec. 11, $38.80 ton, in bar- 
rels, basis Minneapolis, and 10'c |b, 
bulk, f.o.b., New Orleans. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—Demand for feeding tankage 
last week was seasonal. Quotations, car 
lots, Dec. 8, were unchanged, as follows: 
60 per cent protein, $75 ton; meat and 
bone scraps, $75. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Minneapolis.—Small supplies and _ in- 
creased demand sent dried beet pulp up 
$1 last week, making an advance of 53.50 
in the last fortnight. Quotation, Dec. 
11, $36.50 ton, f.o.b., track, factory. 
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A Neglected Wheat Market 


HE wheat market is in rather a neglected state, with speculative interest at 
T low ebb. This, with a lagging export demand and favorable crop news from 

Argentina, imparted a weaker tone to futures last week. The close was near 
the low point, with prices down 142@2'%c for the week. Liverpool futures were 2 
fraction lower to a fraction higher for the same period, and Winnipeg was slightly 
lower. 

Most of the current comment is more bearish than otherwise, due to the fact 
that all statistical reviews show ample supplies available for world demand. How- 
ever, because prices are low there is not much disposition to press the selling side. 
Any change in the situation in the near future is likely to come from the countries 
of the Southern’ Hemisphere, where, according to semiofficial reports, crops above 
the average are being harvested. 

The sharp increase in the visible supply reported on Nov. 26 was a weakening 
factor in prices, but the report of Dec. 10 reflected a decrease of 1,676,000 bus. 
Visible stocks of wheat in the United States are now 135,101,000 bus, compared to 
88,813,000 at this time a year ago. 

Private estimates of the fall sown wheat acreages, issued by Chicago grain 
firms, ranged from 2.7 to 5.9 per cent less than was sown last fall. Conditions on 
Dec. 1 were from 86.2 to 92 per cent, compared with last year’s official of 86 and 
a l0-year average of 84.6. ‘The reduction in acreage was in the soft wheat states 
east of the Mississippi, arid in Montana and Washington. One report said that 
69 per cent of the 1928 crop has left farmers’ hands, compared with 72.7 last year 
and a normal of 67.1. ‘There remained 241,000,000 bus to market, compared with 
205,000,000 last year. 

Winter wheat in the West was benefited by snow last week. In most sections 
the soil is well supplied with moisture, and wheat is generally entering the winter 
in good condition. /Seeding is practically completed in the Southwest, with indica- 
tions of a slightly,/smaller acreage. 

Generally favorable crop news continued to come from Argentina and Aus- 
tralia last week, except for reports of rains in the northern part of Argentina, 
which will interfere with harvest. The damage is not expected to be large, however. 
The latest semiofficial estimate of the Australian wheat crop was 160,000,000 bus, an 
increase of 6,000,000 over the last official estimate and 52,000,000 more than were 
raised last season. 

Export business in North American wheat was limited, according to advices 
from export /circles, but it is believed that substantial amounts were worked daily 
under cover; Seaboard advices reported an improved demand near the close of 
the week. FEixports of wheat and flour from the United States and Canada, accord- 
ing to Bradstreet’s, were 12,750,000 bus, a decrease of 250,000 from the preceding 
week and 3,250,000 more than a year ago. Argentina exported a little over 3,250,000 
bus, slightly over 500,000 less than in the preceding week and 2,000,000 more than 
a year ago, Shipments of wheat from Australia were 1,500,000 bus, about 250,000 
more than /in the week before and about six times as much as in the corresponding 
week of 1927. 

Movement of spring wheat to the two northwestern markets last week de- 
creased derately, as a result of snow and cold weather. Minneapolis and Duluth 
had a total of 3,414 cars, a decrease of 906 from the preceding week and 1,474 
more than a year ago. Arrivals at Kansas City were 1,094 cars, about the same as 
in the preceding week and 263 more than last year. Winnipeg receipts were 14,399 
cars, an'increase of 2,046 over the week before and 4,134 more than in the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 


CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—There was no special fea- 
ture to the local cash wheat market last 
week, Trading basis remained firm, but 
offerings were light and business some- 
what restricted. Everything of milling 
quality was readily picked up by mill 
buyers, Red winters were scarce, and 
hard winters moved fairly well. Trad- 
ing basis, Dec. 7: No. 1 red 25@30c over 
Decemher, No. 2 red 20@28c over, No. 
3 red 1%@22c over; No. 1 hard 5@7c 
over, No. & hard 4@41%c over, No. 3 
hard 4c ovér to le under; No. 1 dark 
northern 3@6e over, No. 2 dark north- 
em 2@5c over, No. 1 northern 2@5c 
over, Sales made late in the week: No. 
2 hard $1.20@1.22 bu, No. 3 hard $1.20, 
No. 4 hard $1,144; No. 2 northern 
s1.18Y,, No. 4 lorthern $1.081,. 


Minneapolis—The cash wheat market 
at Minneapolis was unusually quiet last 
week, Receipts, while not burdensome, 
are still libere], Millers are more or 
less interested jn the high protein offer- 
ings, but are indifferent to other grades. 

one car of 144% per cent protein, 26c 
bu over December was bid Dec. 11, with 
consigne& holjing for 27c. The average 









trading badd is 17@22c bu over for 14 
Per cent, 9@12c over for 13 per cent, 
2@3c over for 12 per cent, and option 
Price to 2c @ver for 11% per cent. Ter- 
minal elevator companies ask 3c over 

berffor their 12 per cent mix, 6¢ 
tee for/ 12% per cent and 9c over for 


cent. 


, ased on the close, Dec. 11, the mini- 

‘tum prices paid to farmers at country 

Points in northern Minnesota for wheat 

Were: for No. 1 dark 93c bu, No. 1 

ere 92c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
park 95c, No. 1 northern 94c; in cen- 
é 


tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 9lc, No. 
1 northern 90c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 78c, No. 1 northern 77c. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 8 
was 89%c@$1.16%, and of No. 1 durum 
88%,@96%c. No. 1 amber closed on 
Dec. 11 at 8814c@$1.12%, and No. 1 
durum 87144@92'c. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 8 
was $1.11@1.36, and of No. 1 northern 
$1.11@1.14. No. 1 dark closed Dec. 11 
at $1.111424@1.30%, and No. 1 northern 
$1.11424@1.12%%. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept, 1, 1928, to Dec. 8, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 





period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1928 1927 1926 1925 

Minneapolis .. 60,534 59,590 36,419 51,000 

Duluth ...... 70,005 83,741 26,854 48,983 

Totals .....; 130,539 143,331 63,273 99,983 


Winnipeg.—High freight rates on the 
lakes and a slowing up in export move- 
ment were mainly responsible for the 
smaller volume of cash wheat trading 
last week. Shippers had large supplies 
in position for winter merchandising 
and, since exports dropped with the close 
of navigation at the port of Montreal 
and vessel owners were asking as much 
as 6¥,c bu from Fort William to Buf- 
falo, they decided not to increase their 
holdings. Water movement of grain was 
very much smaller than in the previous 
week, and although the lakes were still 
navigable and a number of boats avail- 
able, the shipping season at this end, to 
all intents and purposes, is over. It is 
now almost as cheap to move grain all- 
rail, and unless an exceptionally good 
demand from abroad devdage this week, 
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this will be the method of transporta- 
tion until April or May next year. Mill- 
ing demand for low grade wheat, chiefly 
to take care of oriental business, was 
quite good, and it also absorbed fair 
ruautities of the other grades. Country 
holders of cash grain showed no dispo- 
sition to sell, and spreads on the various 
grades held quite firm. Cold weather in 
the West curtailed deliveries at country 
elevators, and only some 9,500,000 bus 
were delivered in the seven days, or less 
than half of the previous week’s total. 
Fort William price for No. 1 northern 
at the close, Dec. 8, was $1.16% bu. 
Duluth.—The last steamers carrying 
wheat to the East have left, and the 1928 
season of navigation is practically closed. 
As a result, country receipts and millers’ 
buying have fallen off, and the cash mar- 
ket was quiet last week. Mill buyers 
picked up some good cars, but lighter 
purchasing by these interests resulted in 
top premiums on the dark northern be- 
ing dropped 4c and the No. 1 northern 
2c. No. 1 dark closed, Dec. 8, at $1.13 
@1.80 bu; No. 2 dark, $1.10@1.27; No. 
8 dark, $1.07@1.22; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.11@1.28. Export inquiry for 
durum was slower. Mills continued to 
select a little choice high protein at un- 
changed basis. Ordinary offerings in- 
terested elevator buyers. Low grades 
and smutty offerings sold at varied dis- 
counts. Daily closing prices of durum 
wheat, in cents, per bushel: 
a——Amber durum 





—~ --Durum— 


Dec No. 1 No, 2 No.1 No. 2 
Devces 99% @117% 98%@117% 107% 107% 
ree 985 @116% 975.@116% 106% 106% 
Gevcoe 98% @116% 97%@116% 106% 106% 
are 97 @115 96 @115 105 105 

_Prrer 97% @115% 96% @115% 105% 105% 
Vesves 96 @i14 95 @114 104 104 

S.cwes 95% @113% 94% @113% 103% 103% 


Kansas City.—There was a somewhat 
easier tone to cash -wheat last week. 
Larger receipts and lighter buying ac- 
count for this. Mills were only fair buy- 
ers. Quotations, Dec. 8: hard winter 
wheat, No. 1 $1.11@1.31 bu, No. 2 $1.10 
@1.30, No. 3 $1.07@1.28, No. 4 $1.05@ 
1.25; soft wheat, No. 1 $1.82@1.35, No. 
2 $1.30@1.34, No. 3 $1.19@1.29, No. 4 
$1.14@1.25. 

St. Louis—Good soft wheat was 
scarce last week. Bright, starchy types 
continued to meet demand at steady 
prices, while ordinary qualities or treat- 
ed wheat of No. 1 and No. 2’ grade were 
difficult to move. Some local demand 
for milling and mixing grades developed. 
Sound country run hard wheat was in 
light supply and fair demand. Receipts 
were 316 cars, against 389 in the pre- 
vious week. Cash prices, Dec. 8: No. 1 
red $1.48 bu, No. 2 red $1.41@1.47, No. 
83 red $1.32; No. 2 hard, $1.17. 

Toledo.—Stagnation prevailed in the 
wheat market last week. Receipts were 
very light, and no activity developed. 
Prices were nominal, but No. 2 red still 
held at 23c over Chicago December. The 
bid for No. 2 red, at Toledo, 2814c rate 
points to New York, was $1.373, on 
Dec. 7. Very little bidding is being 
done. 

Indianapolis.—Strength in hard wheat 
featured the market last week. Virtual- 
ly no change was seen in soft, with a 
rather restricted movement. Offerings 
were not large, nor were orders. Hard 
wheat had a little more active demand, 
with the result that the difference in 
prices of the two varieties narrowed in 
spite of the fact that Indiana millers 
generally are going far afield for suit- 
able soft wheat. Quotations, Dec. 8: No. 
2 red, $1.33@1.35 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.081, 
@1.10%. 

Nashville—Wheat was seasonably qui- 
et last week. Mills have good supplies, 
and there was little pressure to either 
sell or buy. Stocks at Nashville are 
larger than a year ago. Receipts for 
10 days were 43 cars, against 34 last 
year, with movement largely from St. 
Louis and Indiana. Red had a consid- 
erable range last week, with a lower 
trend. On Dec. 8, No. 2 red, with bill, 
was quoted at $1.53@1.58 bu. 

Milwaukee—Cash wheat slumped at 
the close of last week, and quotations for 
all varieties were 2c lower. There was 
a good business done in wheat and all 
cash grains, while offerings were very 
light. Receipts totaled only 10 cars, 
against 17 the week before and 12 last 
year. Quotations, Dec. 8: No. 1 hard 
winter, $1.21@1.22 bu; No. 1 red win- 
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ter, $1.31@1.385; No. 1 mixed, $1.17@ 
1.18; No. 1 durum, 96c@$1.03. 

Atlanta.—Wheat movement was less 
than normal last week, mills placing only 
a few scattered orders. Output figures 
show a larger percentage of capacity 
than at this time last year, but barrel 
production is much lower than usual. 
Mills have fair stocks. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Seattle—Cash wheat remained about 
unchanged last week, with prices for 
quick delivery easing off with futures, 
although Big Bend bluestem showed a 
slight gain. Track arrivals were fairly 
large, although cars were either billed 
direct to mills or elevators or applied 
on late November or early December 
contracts. Deliveries through the clear- 
ing house of the Seattle Grain Exchange 
were unusually heavy, consisting entirely 
of Montana northern spring from ex- 
port rate points, and totaled 91,000 bus 
to Dec. 7. There is still a fair open 
interest on the exchange, which will un- 
doubtedly be satisfied with additional ar- 
rivals of Montana spring. Local storage 
facilities are filled to capacity, with some 
relief expected in the usual December 
vessel loadings. Canadian competition 
and the holding tendency of the interior 
have stifled export business. Quotations, 
No. 1, sacked, coast, 30 days’ delivery, 
Dec. 7: soft white, $1.174% bu; western 
white, $1.16%; hard winter, $1.11%; 
western red, $1.1242; northern spring, 


$1.114%; Big Bend bluestem, $1.4814; 
Montana No. 1 northern spring (basis 
bulk, with full export drawback), 
$1.10%%. 


Portland.—Wheat selling by farmers 
was a little freer late last week. Ex- 
porters were slow buyers, but there was 
a fair demand from mills. Cash prices 
at the close of the week: Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.48 bu; soft white, $1.17; west- 
ern white, $1.1642; hard winter, $1.1112; 
northern spring, $1.10; western red, 
$1.12. 


Ogden.—Another advance of wheat 
prices was reported by the Grain Ex- 
change last week, varying 6@8c, with the 
following basis: No. 2 soft white $1.10 
@117 bu, No. 2 northern spring $1@ 
1.03, No. 2 hard winter $1@1.03, and No. 
2 dark hard $1@1.03, milling-in-transit 
billing, freight paid to Ogden. Millers 
were paying $1.07 at country points for 
No. 2 soft white. Grain receipts showed 
a slight increase, 80 carloads being re- 
ceived. 

San Francisco—Demand for wheat 
was fair last week. Mills bought spar- 
ingly, however, in anticipation of lower 
prices. Quotations, Dec. 7, basis 100 
Ibs, delivered, San Francisco: No. 1 hard 
white, $2.15; No. 1 soft western white, 
$2.10; feed, $2.10. 

Buffalo.—Rail receipts of wheat last 
week were nine cars, while 6,452,181 bus 
were sent forward from Fort William, 
Port Arthur and Duluth during the first 
five days. 

New York.—Wheat seemed influenced 
by technical conditions last week. News 
near the close was bearish, and prices 
fell off slightly. Export demand was 
very small. Cash grain quotations, Dec. 
7: No. 2 red, c.if., domestic, $1.56% 
bu; No. 2 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.333% ; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.3344; No. 2 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.31; No. 2 amber 
durum, f.o.b., New York, $1.25%; No. 
2 mixed durum, f.o.b., New York, 
$1.13%. 

Philadelphia.—There was not much in- 
quiry for wheat last week, and with fa- 
vorable crop reports the market declined 
le. On Dec. 8 No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
was quoted at $1.31@1.33 bu, car lots, 
in export elevator. 

Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red _ winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Dec. 8 was 
¥%,c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand quiet and stocks, 
over twice as much Canadian as domes- 
tic, showing a decrease of 6,000 bus. 
Closing prices, Dec. 8, all based on No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, domestic: spot, 
$1.334% bu; December, $1.33. Receipts 
of southern wheat for the week by boat 
were only 1,028 bus. Cash wheat sold up 
to $1.34, down to $1.325% and closed at 
$1.3344. Demand from southern mills 
was good. Considerable southern wheat 
is being held in local elevators for higher 
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prices. Exports were 239,760 bus, all 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
last week were 304,086 bus; stock, 5,043,- 
093. 

Toronto.—Improved road conditions, 
due to winter weather, induced Ontario 
farmers to bring wheat to market last 
week, and deliveries improved daily. 
The increased offerings had no effect on 
prices. On Dec. 8, the pool asked $1.32 
bu, f.o.b., cars, country points, with 
farmers’ wagonloads at mill doors $1.15 
@1.20. Compared with the previous 
week, western spring wheat was higher. 
Quotations, Dec. 8: No. 2 northern, 
$1.22, bu, c.i.f., Bay ports; No. 3, $1.17. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Dec. 8, and the clos- 
ing prices on Dec. 10, respectively: No. 
3 white oats, 4344.@444,c, 425,@43%c; 
No. 2 rye, 965%c@$1.05%, 96%,c@ 
$1.03, ; barley, 52@68c, 52@68c. 

Chicago.—Cash oats were steady last 
week, with a good demand. No. 2 white 
were quoted at 484,@49¥%c bu, No. 3 
white 461,@48¥,c, and No. 4 white 444, 
@46c. Cash rye was firm, but receipts 
were very light, some cars being received 
from Nebraska. Mill buyers were in the 
market for milling grades. No, 2 was 
quoted around $1.05@1.05%, bu. 

Duluth.—Oats receipts last week were 
almost negligible, and offerings hardly 
enough to make a market. No. 3 white 
closed, Dec. 8, at 43144@45%e bu. Light 
barley offerings were well absorbed. The 
only softness appeared in the malting 
grades, the top price being shaded Ic. 
The close ranged 51@58c. One cargo of 
278,500 bus is loaded and being held 
afloat here this winter, for early ship- 
ment next spring. A 70,000-bu lot is 
going east by rail. Offerings of rye 
were lighter, due to light receipts. Er- 
gotty stuff was virtually unsalable early 
in the week, but later moved at heavy 
discounts. 

Milwaukee.—The oats market was 
stronger last week and prices closed 
@l1%c higher. Barley held firm and 
steady at prices established several 
weeks ago. Rye was firm, and closed 
unchanged. All grains were in good de- 
mand, especially choice grades. Receipts 
of barley totaled 104 cars, against 112 
the week before’ and 100 last year. Of- 
ferings of oats were 52 cars, compared 
with 61 the previous week and 17 a year 
ago. Rye receipts, 6 cars, against 7 the 
week before and 2 a year ago. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 8: No. 2 rye $1.0542@ 
1.07% bu; No. 3 white oats, 4642@48'c; 
malting barley, 62@75c. 

Buffalo.—The highest prices on the 
crop were paid for oats last week. Rail 
receipts were only 68 cars, and ship- 
ments from the upper lakes to Buffalo 
137,195 bus. Last sales, on Dec. 7, 
placed No. 2 white at 561,,@59c bu, No. 
83 white 5514,@57c, and No. 4 white 53, 
@54¥,c, all Philadelphia basis. Only 
999,625 bus barley were sent forward 
from the Head of the Lakes, and rail 
receipts were 20 cars. The following 
nominal quotations prevailed at the close, 
Philadelphia basis: No. 2, 77c bu; No. 
8, 7T3@75ce; No. 4, 70c. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Dec. 8: No. 2 
white, domestic, 57@58c bu; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 56@561,c. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of oats were con- 
fined to small lots last week, with a 
rather liberal supply. Quotations, Dec. 
8: No. 2 white, 54@55c bu; No. 3 white, 
534, @54c. 

Indianapolis.—There was a fair de- 
mand for oats last week, with offerings 
poor. Prices seemed to incline upward, 
but farmers were holding their crops. 
With feeds considered high, they are 
using oats for feed, and unless there is 
a further price improvement, will con- 
tinue to do so. There was a fair de- 
mand for rye, with few offerings. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 8: No. 2 white oats, 45@ 
46c bu; No. 3 white, 483@44c. 

Atlanta.—Mixed feed mills increased 
production schedules last week, and 
were active in the market for oats. 
Sales to dealers were fairly good. De- 
mand, however, was largely for current 
wants, with stocks at a rather low ebb. 
Prices held firm. 


Boston.—There was a quiet demand 
for oats for shipment last week, with 
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the market a shade lower at the close. 
Fancy 40@42-lb for shipment all-rail, 
were quoted at 63@65c bu; regular 38@ 
40-lb, 60@6lc; regular 36@38-lb, 59@ 
60c; regular 34@36-lb, 57@58c. 

Philadelphia.—There was a fair de- 
mand for oats last week, and the mar- 
ket advanced Ic under light offerings. 
On Dec. 8 No. 2 white were quoted at 
58@62c bu. 


Evansville—Oats were scarce last 
week, farmers preferring to feed them 
and save corn. Prices remained firm. 
Quotation, Dec. 8, 65¢ bu. 


San Francisco.—Barley was slow last 
week, but with a fair demand for both 
shipping and feeding grades. Offerings 
were not heavy. Quotations, Dec. 7, 
basis 100’s, sacked, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco: feed, $1.60; grading, $1.65; choice 
shipping, $1.80; seed oats, $2.65; feed 
oats, $2. 

Toronto.—Oats and rye were slow last 
week, on account of scarcity. Barley 
came out better, and there was good de- 
mand for western oats. The latter de- 
clined 2c, while all other grains were 
unchanged. Quotations, Dec. 8: Ontario 
oats 47@52c bu, car lots, country points, 
according to freights; barley, 7T0@75c; 
rye, nominal, $1.10; No. 1 Canadian west- 
ern feed oats 56'4c, track, Bay ports; 
No. 2 feed, 53%/c. 

Winnipeg.—Less business was done in 
coarse grains last week. Demand for 
all grades of oats except No. 1 feed was 
well maintained, but lack of offerings 
curtailed business considerably. Barley 
was in demand from time to time, but 
exporters were not keen buyers. There 
was no pressure to sell, however, and 
prices remained firm. Some fair quan- 
tities of No. 3 Canadian western rye 
were sold for export, but demand did 
not hold for long and prices toward the 
close fell below $1 bu for the December 
future. High freight rates on the lakes 
also militated against business. Re- 
ceipts of coarse grains in the country 
fell off, but farmers continued to market 
about 300,000 bus daily. Quotations, 
Dec. 8: No. 2 Canadian western oats 56c 
bu, No, 3 Canadian western barley 65%4c, 
and No. 2 Canadian western rye $1.00, 
basis in store Fort William or Port 





Arthur. 


Chicago.—A good demand was report- 
ed for corn goods last week. Local mill 
representatives say buyers are especially 
after smaller amounts out of local ware- 
houses, and that occasional good-sized 
sales are also being made. On Dec. 8, 
corn flour was quoted at $2.10 per 100 
Ibs, corn meal $2.10, cream meal $2.10, 
and hominy $2.10. Cash corn trading 
basis was steady and unchanged, and a 
good demand was reported. No. 4 mixed 
was quoted at 781,@80c bu, No. 5 mixed 
78@78\%4c, No. 6 mixed 75Y,@77c; No. 
3 yellow 82@83c, No. 4 yellow 79@8lc, 
No. 5 yellow 78@79c, No. 6 yellow 75% 
@iic; No. 4 white 79@80¥%,c, No. 5 
white 78@78,c, No. 6 white 7514,@76c. 

Kansas City.—Early last week the de- 
mand for corn fell off appreciably, and 
some contraction in prices resulted. 
Later in the period, however, the call 
picked up, with the result that prices 
closed at about the same level as in the 
previous week. Quotations, Dec. 8: white 
corn, No. 2 80@8lc bu, No. 3 774@ 
78Y,c, No. 4 764%,@77%c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 81@82c, No. 3 774%,@7814c, No. 
4 77@78c; mixed corn, No. 2 794%@ 
80%,c, No. 3 T7@781,c, No. 4 76@77c. 

St. Louis—Corn was lower and slow 
of sale last week, with offerings not 
much more than three fourths sold. Ex- 
porters and industries were the principal 
buyers, but operations were on a more 
restricted basis. Receipts were 750 cars, 
against 753 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Dec. 8: No. 3 corn 8114¢ bu, No. 
6 corn 77c; No. 2 yellow 84c, No. 3 yel- 
low 83c, No. 4 yellow 79@791,%c, No. 
5 Yellow 774,@781,4c, No. 6 yellow 75c; 
No. 3 white, 85c. Standard meal was 
quoted at $2.10 and cream meal at $2.20 
in 100-Ib sacks. 

New Orleans.—Local demand for corn 
was fair last week and prices remained 
about unchanged, although they showed 








a tendency to advance. There was a 
large increase in exports, and shipments 
from this port totaled 164,027 bus, 148,- 
571 for Rotterdam, 13,526 for Puerto 
Barrios, 1,300 for Havana, 515 for King- 
ston, and 215 for Puerto Cabezas. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 6: No. 2 yellow $1.08 bu, 
No. 3 $1.06; No. 2 white $1.08, No. 3 
$1.06 (for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; 
yellow chops, $2.08 per 100 lbs; cream 
meal, $2.40; standard meal, $2.30; grits, 
$2.40. 

Atlanta.—Derand for milling corn 
was brisk last week. Only a few orders 
received were for other than current 
needs, Georgia corn cannot yet be pur- 
chased on this market in any quantity, 
though some Tennessee corn was being 
sold at $1.17 bu, sacked, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
on Dec. 7. Western corn, with bill, was 
unchanged at $1.12@1.13 for No. 2 white 
and $1.11@1.12 for No. 3, $1.12@1.13 
for No. 2 yellow and $1.11@1.12 for No. 
3 yellow. 


Memphis.—Corn meal sold sparingly 
last week, cream being quoted as low 
as $3.95 by one or two mills, although at 
the same time $4@4.30 was asked by 
others. Jobbers bought only what they 
were compelled to have, but evinced 
more interest in contracts than at any 
previous time since the season opened, 
expressing willingness to book fair 
amounts at about 25c less. Corn con- 
tinued to sell only for actual needs, No. 
2 white being quoted, Dec. 8, at 93c bu, 
and No. 3 white at 90c. 

Nashville——Corn was seasonably quiet 
last week, as grist mills in the South 
were using local stocks. Small ship- 
ments were moving from the Ohio Val- 
ley. Increased business is expected after 
Jan. 1, as the South’s corn crop is very 
light in several states. Receipts for 10 
days were 64 cars, compared with 49 
last year. Current demand continued 
good for corn meal, but buyers were in- 
clined to defer contracting for forward 
needs. Prices were about steady. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 8: corn, No. 2 white 99c 
bu, No. 3 white 97c; No. 2 yellow 98c, 
No. 3 yellow 96c; corn meal, degermi- 
nated cream, $2.25 per 100 Ibs, in bags. 


Evansville.—Business slowed somewhat 
at corn mills last week, eliminating the 
necessity of night shift. Corn came in 
slowly, farmers seeming reluctant to sell. 
While all white corn thus far has been 
secured locally, with the yellow coming 
in from the West, indications are that 
white also will have to be secured there 
soon. Prices are slightly increased. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 8: corn, 85c bu; cream corn 
meal, $2.65 per 100 lbs; cracked corn, 
$2.25; feed meal, $2.25; corn bran, $1.75. 


Indianapolis—Demand for corn was 
fair last week, and offerings were plen- 
tiful, in spite of the fact that local 
prices continued to ease off. The crop 
will not be as large as at first estimated. 
There is virtually no old corn on the 
local market. Farmers, in view of prices, 
are expected to feed much of their corn, 
but there are many who will not have 
enough to last until after Jan. 1. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 8: No. 4 white 7314,@7514c 
bu, No. 5 white 711,@73'¥,c; No. 4 yel- 
low 73@741,c, No. 5 yellow 701,@72',c; 
No. 4 mixed 714,@73c, No. 5 mixed 70 
@711,¢. 

Minneapolis.—Receipts of corn are 
rather heavy, but demand is steady and 
prices gradually working higher. No. 3 
yellow on track is quoted at 76@78c bu, 
No. 4 yellow 73@75c, No. 5 yellow 71@ 
72Yec and No. 6 yellow 69@70c. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Dec. 8 
was 764%2@79'2c; the closing price on 
Dec. 10 was 754%2.@77%2c. White corn 
meal was quoted at Minneapolis on Dec. 
11 at $4.30@4.40 per 100 lbs, and yellow 
at $4.30@4.40. 


Milwaukee.—Cash corn advanced 2c 
last week, with a good demand. Offer- 
ings continued heavy, and most of the 
receipts were put on sale. Corn meal 
held strong at levels established some 
weeks ago. Receipts of corn last week 
were 528 cars, against 472 in the pre- 
vious one and 157 last year. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 8: No. 4 yellow, 783,@80%4c 
bu; No. 4 white, 783,@80%c; No. 4 
mixed, 773,@79c. On Dec. 8 corn meal 
was quoted at $1.75 per 100 Ibs. 

San Francisco—Demand for corn was 
good last week. Quotations, Dec. 7, basis 
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100 Ibs, delivered, San Francisco: east- 
ern No. 2 yellow, $1.96, bulk; Egyptian, 
$2.25, sacked; California milo, $1.85, 
sacked. There were no adequate quota- 
tions on eastern milo and Kafir, as de- 
liveries were delayed on account of ex- 
cessive moisture. 


Baltimore.—Corn last week was ir- 
regular but in good demand, No. 2 De- 
cember closing 14,c lower than the high 
of the week and 4%,c down from Dec. |, 
Arrivals were 155,425 bus, 152,805 by 
rail and 2,620 by boat. The only sales 
reported were a parcel lot of new south- 
ern white at $1.02 bu, and 1,700 bus new 
southern No. 3 yellow at 94c, the bulk 
of the receipts evidently representing 
export business done on the quiet. Clos- 
ing prices, Dec. 8: December No. 2 (ex- 
port), 95c; domestic new No. 2 yellow, 
track, $1, or 3c down from previous 
figures. New cob corn was firmer and 
wanted at $4.65@4.75 bbl. Corn meil 
and hominy were less active and weaker 
to sell in instances, the former being 
quoted at $2.20@2.25 and the latter at 
$2.30@2.35, per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—Corn for shipment all-rail 
was held steady last week, although a 
shade easier at the close. Demand was 
fairly good.. No. 2 yellow, shipment all- 
rail, was quoted at $1.05@1.06 bu; No. 
3 yellow, $1.02@1.03; No. 4 yellow, $1@ 
1.01. Granulated and bolted yellow corn 
meal were in fair demand, with the mar- 
ket lower at $2.55; feeding meal and 
cracked corn lower at $2.15,—all in 100- 
Ib sacks, prompt. shipment, Boston 
points. No gluten feed offering for De- 
cember shipment. . 

Pittsburgh—tThere were fair sales of 
corn products last week, with rather lib- 
eral offerings. Prices were somewhat 
lower. Quotations, Dec. 8: No. 2 yellow, 
shelled, 97@98c bu; No. 3 yellow, shelled, 
9542@96%c; kiln-dried yellow and white 
meal, fancy, $2.75@2.80 per 100 lbs. 

Buffalo—tLarger receipts, together 
with offerings from western markets at 
reduced limits, had the effect of lower- 
ing prices on spot corn about 2c at the 
close of last week. All arrivals met 
with a good demand, and \were easily 
salable. Receipts were 27) cars and 
shipments from Chicago by water 726, 
100 bus. Sales at the close, Philadelphia 
basis: No. 2 yellow, $1.01@1.02 bu; No. 
3 yellow, 99c@$1; No. 4 yellow, 944@ 


96c. Demand for both export and do- 
mestic corn meal exceeded the )most op- 
timistic predictions. Mills werd running 
night and day to fill shipping dfrections, 


and new business was contracted rap- 
idly. On Dec. 8, the quotation \per 100 
lbs was $2.25, Buffalo. 

Philadelphia.—Corn last week was in 
small supply, and sold slowly at quoted 
rates. On Dec. 8, car lots of (export 
No. 3 yellow were quoted at 93@93%2« 
bu. Corn goods were easy, with ¢rading 
quiet and offerings moderate but \mple. 
Fancy kiln-dried yellow and white meal 
in 100-lb sacks were quoted, Dec. 8; # 
$2.60. 

Toronto.—Dealers are doing heavy 
business in American corn at <inchanged 
prices. Quotations, Dec. 8: No. 3 Amer- 
ican yellow, 97c bu, delivered, Toronto, 
December-January shipmet. 


THE BuckWHEAT ALARKET | 


See 





Toronto.—There was a slight reaction 
in prices of buckwheat last week, and 4 
reduction of 3c was made: Dealers sa: 
however, that this is not due to any 
slackening of demand, and sales continu‘ 
good. On Dec. 8 good quality was quot 
ed at 90@93c bu, f.o.b., shipping poins 








Buffalo— Buckwheat was in very 
tight position last week, but depfiand we 
scattered. The best price } 1 traders 


got was equivalent to $2.20 u at loadin 
points. “ At Boston the quotation W* 
$2.40@2.50. Receipts drop\ped to ™ 
cars. 

Pittsburgh. Buckwheat flou 
was steady, with an improved 
Package sales by retail grocers\ 
brisk. Offerings were fair. Quotati 
Dec. 8, $3.25@3.50 in 100-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—There was more inqu't: 
for buckwheat flour last week, and valu 
were well maintained. Quotation, De 
8, $3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec Dec March Dec. May 
| Se 116% 120% 111% 117 
es 115% 119% 111% 116% 
| See 115% 119% 111% 116% 
Cae 114% 119% 110% 115% 
Ce 114% 119 110 115% 
Wie. .0e 114% 118% 109% 114% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Dec Dec May Dec. May 
, ee 109% 116% 117% 124% 
Bie ccss 108% 115% 116% 122% 
| er 108% 115% 116% 123% 
Boe ccee 108% 114% 115% 122 3% 
| ee 108 114% 115% 122% 
Tie cove 107% 114% 114% 121% 
Seattle 
Dec. May Dec. May 
Dec, 4...112 120% Dec. 7..111 119% 
Dec. 5... 111% 120% Dec. 8.. ...0e eoeee 
Dec. 6... 111% 119% Dec. 10.. ....6 eeeee 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
er 117 123% 96% 103% 
Biescce 116% 122% 95 101% 
ee 116 122% 95% 102% 
Biases 115% 122% 94 101% 
ese 116% 122% 93% 101 
Bike ccc 116 122% 90% 97% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Dec Dec March Dec. Feb. 
bercee 130% 132% 107% 110% 
ic cees 131% 132% 107% 111% 
Byecces 131 132 106% 111 
iss oe 131% 132% Holida 
Tiieeee 131% 132% == nauee err 
Dlisese 131% | eS ae or 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Dec Dec. March Dec. May 
sees 85% 88% 80% 85% 
ae 83% 86% 78% 84% 
is eses 84 87% 18% 845% 
Bibeses 83% 86% 718% 84% 
a 83% 86% 717% 83% 
Tks ces 82% 85% 17% 85% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Dec. March Dec. May 
icaoee 48% 49% 45% 45% 
is eeee 47% 48% 44 45% 
ae 48 48% 44% 45% 
ae 47% 47 43% 44% 
47% 47% 4356 44% 
a 47% 47% 438% 44% 
RYE 
Chicago Minreapolis 
Dec Dec. March Dec. May 
a 100 % 105 98% 103% 
tas 3 100% 104% 97% 102% 
Pee 100% 104% 98% 102% 
Bis cues 99% 103% 97% 102% 
ee 99% 103% 98% 101% 
. 99% 102% 97% 101% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. May 
ar 236 239 233% 238 
ee 236% 239% 233 237% 
is «8.0 236% 239% 233% 237% 
. Se 231% 235 230% 233% 
i066 229% 234 229 233 
ae 229% 234% 228% 233 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 454 236 434 454 2,400 8,050 
Kansas City.. 114 70 26 59 88 502 


New York ... 164 106 91 200 254 
Philadelphia . aa 52 19 25 130 142 
“ae 12 28 8630 es ‘> San 
Baltimore .... 25 83 es -- 12338 107 
Milwaukee ... 134 44 101 66 = ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 84 23 ee -- 157 366 
Toledo ....... 64 51 11 - - ee 
Buffalo pa ates 137 és os .. 2,878 3,259 
Nashville ... 181 118 53 54 907 544 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 

Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
to Oct. 31, 1928 and 1927, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 

WHEAT, BUS 

1928 1927 

3,111,924 1,240,800 


To— 
United States ........ 
United Kingdom— 








Via U. s. ports..... 44,031,864 26,057,788 
Via Canadian ports. 14,437,812 6,392,717 

ther countries— 
Via U. S. ports..... 82,290 20,101 
Via Canadian ports. 34,003,276 11,986,212 
ae 95,667,166 45,697,618 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
Par 1928 1927 

mited States .......... 333 1,066 

United Kingdom— 
va U. 8. ports ...... 84,942 170,490 
ia Canadian ports.... 585,947 497,575 

er countries— 
Via U. 8. ports ....... 855,630 651,031 
Canadian ports. ..1,458,548 769,668 
Totals ...............2,985,400 2,089,830 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Dec. 8, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mpls. ....2,7251,340 898 553 30,390 20,060 
Kan. City.1,5641,108 998 732 19,510 14,281 
New York.1,7842,564 828 1,120 3,626 3,949 


Philadelp’a 541 781 816 156 3,131 2,432 
Boston .... 63 120 48 112 --. 1,069 
7,366 


Baltimore. 313 716 240 660 
Milwaukee 20 22 16 aoe 
Dul.-Sup. 2,2811,296 4,163 11,746 18,562 
Toledo .... 66 219 404 or wes ena 
Buffalo ...6,4527,689 138 «-- 40,823 39,867 
*Nashville. 53 42 11 36 702 583 

*Figures for 10 days. 323,000 bus spring 
wheat held afloat not included. 


4,004 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Dec. 8, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 679 127 448 101 288 1,669 
Kansas City.. 7701,924 303 6594 327 1,316 
New York .... 128 615 103 26 90 84 
Philadelphia . 77 15 34 17 77 84 
Boston ....... 1 ee ee ee oe ee 
Baltimore .... 155 13 120 es 967 22 


Milwaukee ... 844 197 427 59 es 
Duluth-Sup. .. 3 6 ee oe 1 
Toledo ...cece 48 24 10 se oe 
Buflalo ....0. 726 674 ee 835 1,644 
*Nashville ... 80 61 47 13 «#117 64 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 118 46 102 28 827 248 
Kansas City... 1 16 6 24 27 134 


New York .... 3 61 ee 17 70 31 
Philadelphia . .. 54 ee ee 6 80 
Boston ....0.. ee 9 ee ee ee 13 
Baltimore .... 1 25 es 28 4 35 
Milwaukee ... 7 35 4 8 se ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 204 369 292 4931,268 572 
Buffalo ...... 242 229 oe +» 579 878 
*Nashville ... 1 1 5 4 ee ee 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 523 245 454 1542,275 438 
Kansas City... 35 38 12 57 110 275 


New York ... 740 573 550 2641,503 868 
Philadelphia . 256 367 72 262 594 108 
Boston ....... 10 127 136 ee -. 249 
Baltimore .... 412 505 100 5801,016 517 


Milwaukee ... 166 154 101 25 os os 
Duluth-Sup. .. 333 566 490 863 397 60 
Buffalo ...... 995 778 ° -- 5,361 2,229 
*Nashville ... 5 oe 

*Figure for 10 days. 


$278,500 “pus” barley 
held afloat not included. 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Dec, 8, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
° 5 3 202 oe oe 


Minneapolis . 208 

Kansas City... 16 15 168 192 a% oe 
New York .... 439 285 104 128 525 339 
Philadelphia . 36 46 29 36 98 116 
Boston ....... 37 30 3 13 oe ee 
Baltimore .... 30 30 2 14 
Milwaukee ... 67 49 2 2 


Duluth-Sup. .. 78 107 234 190 37 175 
*Nashville ... .. oe oe ae 58 46 
*Figures for 10 days. 


Fl d—Receipts, Ship ts and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Dec. 8, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 188 88 70 421,063 3,252 
New York ... 
Duluth-Sup. .. 
BuBalo ....... oe 62 ae 
*Mill receipts not included. 








es 107 es ee es 
*9 233 192 180 1,396 


United States—Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Dec. 
8, 1928, and Dec. 10, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 

Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Canadian 

--American— -—In bond—, 
Dec. 8 Dec. 10 Dec. 8 Dec. 10 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
Wheat ...... 139,816 94,440 42,616 37,107 
RO wcccccee 5,530 2,621 420 795 
COPM .ccccces 9,699 20,740 eee eee 
Barley ...... 10,702 5,000 7,602 2,305 
Oats ......0- 14,613 24,182 896 756 
Flaxseed .... 1,354 4,666 ° 14 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on Dec. 8 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 


in parentheses): wheat, 7,908,000 (4,723,- 
000) bus; rye, 1,867,000 (1,718,000); corn, 
360,000 (2,222,000); barley, 2,328,000 (181,- 


000); oats, 413,000 (815,000). 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Dec. 8, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
9 


1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 1,388 872 15,673 13,380 
Kansas City... 1,220 860 4,680 3,840 
New York . 40 eee eve eee 
Philadelphia .. 220 260 
Bastom .cccces 244 64 
Baltimore ..... 404 262 eos eos 
Milwaukee .... 1 1 2 1 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Movement, July 1- 


Nov. 24— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .559,000 540,000 535,000 
Exports ....ccccceees 59,500 112,100 98,800 
IMports ....cccccececs 9,600 5,700 6,100 

Stocks on Nov. 24— 

At terminals ........ 143,517 100,819 81,331 


At country elevators, 

mills and in transit.217,083 178,781 164,169 
Week's decrease ..... ne6 Jes 2,270 
Week's increase 8,200 2,410 Te 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-——Week ending— July 1, 1928, to 


Dec. 1 Nov. 24 Dec. 1, 1928 
ry ae 60,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 
vw Week ending——, 

Dec. 1 Nov. 24 

41,000 864,000 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Dec. 8: 


July 1, 1928, to 
Dec. 1, 1928 
9,614,000 





Wheat +Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..2,314 309 117 4 334 
Boston ..... owe ove 17 3 76 
Buffalo .....6,037 835 1,520 364 618 
Afloat ...11,432 eas 608 oes 524 
Chicago ...13,067 3,248 2,495 2,212 1,316 
Detroit ..... 277 20 44 11 105 
Duluth . 18,562 1 157 1,268 397 
Afloat .... «oe» oss eee ees 278 
Galveston ..1,856 160 eee 5 376 
Indianapolis. 796 478 1,522 


Kan. City. .19,534 329 96 27 123 
Milwaukee . 556 686 647 583 583 














Saree 30,390 288 2,400 827 2,275 
N. Orleans.. 814 1,249 116 53 600 
Newp. News ... 68 a6 cae ose 
New York.. 460 67 111 85 662 
Ft. Worth. .3,784 266 216 6 53 
Omaha .....9,059 354 751 66 127 
Peoria ..... 13 53 612 ons aoe 
Philadelphia 574 144 115 6 292 
Sioux City.. 598 254 283 eee 37 
St. Joseph. .2,362 4 ove eee eae 
St. Louis...4,008 689 365 4 177 
Toledo ..... 2,576 153 69 5 31 
Wichita ....5,691 15 2 eee 1 
Lakes ..... 341 ees swe ° eee 

Totals ..135,101 9,670 12,263 5,529 8,985 
Last year..88,813 19,363 22,329 3,014 4,295 

CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Increases—Corn, 3,251,000 bus. Decreases 

—Oats, 1,032,000 bus; rye, 46,000; barley, 


807,000; wheat, 1,676,000. 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending 








0V— Y ¢ July 1 to—————. 
Wheat to— Dec. 1, ’28 Dec. 3,’°27 Nov. 24, ’28 Dec. 1, ’28 Dec. 3, ’27 
DERE sccsahs.veewescvewtee 375,000 576,000 151,000 4,756,000 7,071,000 
United Kingdom ....... 74,000 613,000 140,000 9,410,000 31,047,000 
Other Europe .......... 770,000 1,393,000 1,276,000 22,570,000 35,146,000 
OEE Niscenetectesene. ‘sassee . Cettene .§  @msibes 22,486,000 38,096,000 
Other countries ........ 72,000 490,000 17,000 5,160,000 5,733,000 
PORES sccsrcccsrecs 1,291,000 3,072,000 1,584,000 64,372,000 117,093,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *177,000 349,000 245,000 5,863,000 7,202,000 
WOOF oc ccccecccscdocccscuce 114,000 697,000 388,000 39,571,000 26,828,000 
GOED ccvccvevscsccocccesesed 973,000 211,000 350,000 5,176,000 2,843,000 
GAAS ccccvscecscccesoveesoon 111,000 67,000 204,000 7,253,000 3,401,000 
DO socccscdeseucsiecvenscies 2,000 165,000 00 7,149,000 18,674,000 


’ 84,0 
*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 881,000 bus; flour, 78,000 bbls. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Dec. 1, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Dec. 3, 
Wheat— Dec. 1 vious week 1927 
United States*... 140,775 +2,082 96,468 
United Statest... 4,459 —365 3,545 
COMOGGR occcesere 173,890 —7,406 121,009 
BOCAle ccsccces 319,124 —5,689 221,022 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


WOE. o6e2ae0se0 69,400 +3,500 65,900 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WE 2440600 0% 388,524 —2,189 286,922 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

aa 7,223 +1,440 20,439 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

0 re 31,517 —1,289 32,825 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 

bushels: 

--———_United States——_—_____ 
East Pacific 
1928— of Rockies Coast Totals 

. Ferre 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 

ABS. 2 ccces 55,362,000 1,743,000 657,105,000 

mee, B scces 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 

es: BD asses 114,523,000 3,804,000 118,327,000 

Ses BD savas 138,239,000 4,764,000 143,003,000 

Week ending— 

Dec. 1 .....140,775,000 4,459,000 145,234,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1928— Canada both coasts afloat* 

July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 

Aug. 1 .... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 

Sept. 1.... 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 

Oct. 1 .... 78,069,000 196,396,000 48,400,000 

BOTs Besecs 158,204,000 301,207,000 56,200,000 

Week ending— 
me OTe 173,890,000 319,124,000 69,400,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply for week ending: : 
1928— Week ending— 

July 1 - 201,536,000 Nov. 24...390,713,000 

Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 Dec. 1....388,524,000 

Sept. 1 ...179,726,000 

Oct. 1 . 244,796,000 

Nov. 1 ...357,407,000 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Week ending Nov. 24. 2,633 2,480 2,408 
Previous week ....... 2,267 2,730 2,635 
Production July 1- 

SS Pear 54,800 54,347 59,669 

Imports— 

July 1-Nov. 24 ...... coe re 2 

Exports— 

Week ending Nov. 24. *900 260 424 
Previous week ....... 239 240 310 
July 1-Nov. 24 ...... *5,500 5,600 6,434 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
Dec. 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 


Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
Ze Be cevvee 1,867 231 237 34 87 
Can. Gov't ... 426 103 60 117 43 


beeseces 2,998 378 575 72 27 
ee © cevescas 2,141 27 440 65 181 
Pool Terminals— 
Sask. No. 6...1,135 8 ae oe 
Sask. No. 7... 743 6 ee 1 
Sask. No. 8...1,095 1 
7 





Wheat No. 1.. 366 247 

Wheat No. 2.. 146 ae 
Private “regu- 

lars” ........24,417 3,251 3,969 402 1,011 
Other private... 21 9 11 n 

Totals ......24,439 3,260 3,980 402 1,011 
Week ago .....24,759 3,193 4,365 296 1,294 
Bene BOG veces 13,232 1,985 1,256 1,582 765 


Week's receipts 17,732 1,382 1,753 173 272 
Shipments— 


By tae .2.0s 17,776 1,068 2,087 67 555 
( 2, ae 276 247 61 ee 
Year ago— 
Week's receipts 12,743 576 1,106 157 361 
Shipments— 


By lake ..... 12,877 24 1,589 os $815 
BY POM... 200 369 112 61 . 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 





Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
We. 5 Mareneen.... St B.D. We cacvvocs 45 
No. 2 northern..5,309 3 C. W. ....... 174 
No. 3 northern..2,754 Ex. 1 feed ..... 239 
BO. @ kes vcdtews t: Ss Fae 1,835 
BGs | cccccvceecs | Sk. eee 626 
Be © ccsverevee 4,087T GERGGD cccccccic 332 
POOE vcivcivecs 
Durum— i ee 3,251 

tc. W. A... 34 Flaxseed— Bus 

3c. W. A. SS 2. we: Cosccis 

3c. W. A.. ee OER Es wésvens 113 

OUCROR cccccee BTGe 8 OG. We accesses 67 
) SPREE S QERORE ccccreve 22 
White spring... 333 ~—- 
Winter .cccccss 55 TOA weseccscs 402 
QURSTS 2 occcsccs 1,953 Rye— Bus 

—_ b We Séceese 40 

Petal wcsveve 94487 $$ 6... ceccecs 337 

CRRGES cccvcces 635 








RRANSPORTATION | 


I. C. C. OPPOSES LOWERING 
OF EXPORT GRAIN RATES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec, 6 reported to the Senate that, 
while rates on wheat and other grains 
moving to export from the northwestern 
United States were upon a slightly high- 
er basis than like rates in Canada, a low- 
ering of the former structure was un- 
warranted. The Commission’s report 
was made after a special investigation 
began last May at the request of the 
Senate. At that time the Commission 
was asked to make rates over United 
States railroads equal to those over Ca- 
nadian lines, if the procedure was prac- 
tical. 

The Commission’s investigation showed 
that export wheat is moved over Cana- 
dian railroads at charges from 2c to 4c 
per 100 Ibs less than export rates over 
United States lines, due to a government 
subsidy, both direct and indirect, of both 
the Canadian Pacific and Canadian Na- 
tional systems. “The Canadian rates are 
made under conditions that do not obtain 
in the United States,” the report said. 

The Commission still is continuing a 
general investigation into the justice and 
propriety of all grain rates, particularly 
those in western territory, and may find 
some adjustments advisable upon com- 
pletion of the proceedings. In connec- 
tion with the general investigation, which 
has been under way since May, 1927, it 
is expected that the findings will be made 
public prior to the movement of the next 
crop. 

o> 


NEW RAIL RATE BROADENS 
EXPORT MARKET FOR KANSAS 


Wicuira, Kansas.—Belief that the 
Midland Valley Railroad’s new propor- 
tional grain rate, from the Kansas wheat 
belt to New Orleans, will serve to stimu- 
late interest in the flour trade in this 
section, has been expressed by millers. 
The new rate was placed in effect late 
last week over all lines of the Midland 
Valley. 

It provides for shipping wheat from 
its original elevator point to Wichita or 
Arkansas City mills, where it is made 
into flour and reshipped on the propor- 
tional rate to the Gulf point for export. 
The rate, local millers say, opens to 
Wichita a greater outlet to the foreign 
market. 

eed 


SUSPEND RATE INCREASE 
IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


PortLanp, Orecon.—The Oregon pub- 
lic service commission issued an order 
on Dec. 4 vacating the suspension of in- 
creased rates on flour, millfeed and grain 
in car lots on the lines of the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 
and the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railroad. The suspension order was 
made May 5 of this year, and extended 
to Nov. 15. The matter came up on ap- 
plication of the Pilot Rock (Oregon) 
Elevator Co. and the Pilot Rock Com- 
mercial Association. 


<> 


RECORD VOLUME OF GRAIN 
MOVED THROUGH SOO LOCKS 


Burrato, N. Y.—Figures just made 
public by Isaac D. Young, general su- 
perintendent of St. Mary’s Falls Canal, 
show that so far this season 499,853,899 
bus grain passed through the Soo locks, 
of which 376,555,219 were wheat. In 
November alone, 108,472,747 bus wheat 
passed through. These totals, for the 
season and for the month, break all ex- 
isting records. 

o> 
NEW ORLEANS GRAIN EXPORTS 

New Orteans, La—Increased barley 
exports and smaller shipments of wheat, 
corn, oats, and rye were made from the 
port of New Orleans during the month 
of November, compared with the same 
month last year, according to the re- 
pore of the Board of Trade. A total of 
666,035 bus wheat were exported, com- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


pared with 681,903 in November, 1927; 
corn movement dropped from 1,146,679 
bus in November, 1927, to 473,652 this 
year. Rye and oats also showed sub- 
stantial decreases. About 1,079,999 bus 
barley were exported in November this 
year, compared with none in the same 
month of 1927. 
oS 


VESSEL RATES ADVANCED AS 
OFFICIAL SEASON CLOSES 


Du.utH, Minn.—Rates for grain car- 
goes were advanced to 6c and 64%c bu 
last week, following the official close of 
the navigation season on Novy. 30. Gen- 
eral chartering has ceased, and only in- 
dividual operations are being carried on. 
There is some activity at Fort William, 
with the rate on wheat to Buffalo set at 
7e bu, for both unloading and holding. 

One steamer loaded here with 278,500 
bus barley for winter storage, and there 
may be others taken to hold cargoes. 
Elevators were left with about 20,000,000 
bus of all kinds of grain after the last 
boats departed. It is figured that with 
any scale of rail shipping there will be 
sufficient storage space in the elevators 
to take care of receipts likely to come in 
until navigation opens next spring. 

Ice in the local harbor has been form- 
ing rapidly, and now is quite thick. A 
fleet of tugs has been keeping channels 
open for late boat arrivals, but the end 
probably will come next week. 





Minneapolis.—Western rye millers all 
report extreme dullness. Were it not 
for early bookings, most mills would be 
closed. However, they are only operat- 
ing part capacity, and are not very opti- 
mistic as to the future. Rye flour prices, 
according to the trade, are altogether 
out of line with wheat, and consumption, 
accordingly, is restricted. The top 
grades of rye are quoted higher by some 
mills than are wheat patents. Pure 
white rye flour is held at $6.40@6.55 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, pure medium $5.80@6, 
and pure dark $4.20@4.35, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 5,138 bbls flour, compared with 
7,920, made by five mills, in the previous 
week. 

Milwaukee—Lighter grades of rye 
flour were down 5c last week, but dark 
held firm and unchanged. Dark rye 
flour is reported to be scarce, and there 
has been talk in this market of advanc- 
ing it, in view of the short supplies. The 
trade is not buying very heavily. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 8: pure white $6.60@6.75 
bbl; light, $6.30@6.45; medium, $5.90@ 
6.05; pure dark, $4.60@4.75; meal, $5.25 
@5.40. 

Chicago.—There was some business in 
rye flour last week, although all mill 
representatives apparently did not share 
in it. A few 1,500-bbl sales were re- 
ported, but most of the bookings were 
in single cars or less. Directions were 
fair. The local output totaled 5,999 bbls, 
against 4,949 the previous week. Mill 
asking prices, Dec. 8: patent white, $6.40 
@6.50 bbl, jute; medium, $5.85@6.20; 
dark, $4.35@4.80. 

Duluth.—Local rye flour buyers made 
small lot purchases on dips in the mar- 
ket last week, and outsiders an occasion- 
al parcel in mixed car sales with spring 
wheat flour. Quotations, Dec. 8, in 98- 
lb cottons: pure white, $6.50 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.90; No. 3 dark, $4.65; No. 5 
blend, $6; No. § rye, $5.40. 

St. Louis——Rye flour quotations, f.o.b., 
St. Louis, basis 98-lb cottons, Dec. 8: 
pure white patent, $6.90 bbl; medium, 
$6.25; pure dark, $4.75; rye meal, $5.70. 

New York.—The only business in rye 
flour last week was an occasional car, 
and even mills with prices lower than 
the general run did not report active in- 
terest. On Dec. 7, white patent flour, 
packed in jutes, was quoted at $6.75@ 
7.15 pbl. 

Buffalo—tThe production of rye flour 
last week showed a substantial increase 
over that of the previous one. Business 
was just fair, however, and prices with- 
out change. Quotations, Dec. 8, 98's, 
f.o.b., Buffalo: white, $6.50@6.95 bbl; 





medium, $6.25; dark, $5.80@6. Re- 
ceipts of grain were five cars by rail and 
242,303 bus by lake. 


Boston.—There was a good demand 
for rye flour and rye meal the last week, 
with pure dark quiet. The market was 
steady. Quotations: white patent, in 
sacks, prompt mill shipment, $7.25@7.35 
bbl; standard patent, $6.90@7; medium 
light straights, $6.55@6.70; medium dark 
straights, $6.05@6.45; pure dark rye, 
$5.45@5.55; rye meal, $5.80@5.90. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour last week, after 
a firm opening, eased off and closed 10c 
lower than on Dec. 1. There was no 
trading that could be discovered, while 
the whole trade seemed to be imbued 
with the idea that rye and its product 
were lamentably weak as the result of 
having been bulled to death. It is 
claimed the large mills have ruined busi- 
ness by selling small lots at prices other 
mills are demanding for car lots. Nom- 
inal quotations, Dec. 8, in 98-lb cottons: 
pure top patent $6.80@7.05 bbl, straight 
$6@6.25, and dark $4.75@5. 


Indianapolis.—There was little busi- 
ness in rye flour last week. The level 
of wheat flour is so close to that of rye 
that buyers are holding off. Such or- 
ders as are being received call for im- 
mediate shipment. Millers say there is 
no hope for lower prices, because of the 
searcity of good milling rye in this sec- 
tion. Quotations, Dec. 8: pure white 
$6.45@6.65 bbl, pure medium $5.80@6, 
and pure dark $4,30@4.50, in 98-lb cot- 
tons. 


Atlanta.—There was an improvement 
in rye flour demand last week, but or- 
ders were for current wants only and 
business less than normal at this period. 
Stocks in the hands of buyers are ex- 
ceptionally low. Prices were unchanged, 
No. 2 dark being quoted at $6.75@7 bbl, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, on Dec. 7. 


Pittsburgh—Not much activity was 
noted in rye flour last week. It followed 
the trend of wheat flour, with the result 
that sales were exceptionally light. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 8: pure white $6.50@7 bbl, 
medium $5.50@6 and dark $4.25@4.75, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia.—Rye flour sold slowly 
last week, and the market was easier. 
Quotations, Dec. 8, in 140-lb jute sacks: 
white, $7.25@7.50 bbl; medium, $6@6.50; 
dark, $5@5.50. 

oo > 


Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 











r From ~ 
§Hali- tNew 
To— tNew York fax Orleans 
ABOPEOGR ccccsccces 24.00 31.00 **27.00 
Amsterdam .. *25.00 24.00 +t27.00 
Antwerp *25.00 sees $427.00 
Avonmouth .. 21.00 21.00 **27.00 
MOPMOM sccccce *30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux 40.00 eeee 30.00 
MIE a cccceacecs *22.00 924.00 +#27.00 
ROPMRGE si cccccecces 21.00 24.00 **27.00 
ee 21.00 24.00 **27.00 
Copenhagen ........ *30.00 30.00 37.00 
COP ccccccccccccce 24.00 34.00 °%*27.00 
EOD scvccveseoes *30.00 31.00 45.00 
DUBE ccccccccccce 24.00 24.00 **27.00 
ERED koa s0004ee on 24.00 25.00 **27.00 
Genoa, Naples ..... 42.00 coos 45.00 
Gibraltar ...... ee ° esos cece 
Glasgow ... 22.00 **25.00 
Gothenburg .... ° 30.00 37.00 
Hamburg ...... ew 3 924.00 t+t27.00 
BEAVEO cocceccoccses cece ° 
Helsingfors 31.00 45.00 
SEE 26 8665 ceceveees 23.00 **27.00 
 * . QPULE ETE TTT Te 23.00 **27.00 
Liverpool ........+. 20.00 **25.00 
EQRGOM cccccscccccs 20.00 **25.00 
Londonderry 29.00 **27.00 
BEARS cccccccccces 33.00 42.00 
Manchester ........ 20.00 **25.00 
Marseilles ......... eee 35.00 
Newcastle ... 23.00 **27.00 
Gee ccccccce 30.00 37.00 
Pirseus ...... eee 40.00 
Rotterdam ... 24.00 tt27.00 
Southampton ° 25.00 **27.00 
Stavanger .......0.+ 30.00 37.00 
BUORtEM cc ccccccaces 35.00 46.00 
Stockholm ......... 33.00 42.00 





*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Am- 
sterdam 21@23c, Antwerp 21@238c, Bergen 
29@30c, Bremen 20@22c, Copenhagen 29@ 
30c, Danzig 26@28c, Gibraltar 35c, Gothen- 
burg 29@30c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 
28c, Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@30c, Rotter- 
dam 21@23c, Stettin 28c, Stockholm 30@33c. 

+Rates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

**Through January, 1929. 

ttThrough March, 1929. 

§St. John and Portland rates through De- 
cember. 

qDuring January, rate will be 20c. 


December 12, 1923 
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| FLAXSEED **%s, PRODUCTS | 
Fo es =< Se LT © Oa eS 
Minneapolis.—Linseed meal held firm 
last week, and crushers report that pro- 
duction is sold well into January. Ship- 
ping directions continue plentiful. Quo- 
tation, Dec. 11, $58@58.50 ton. The ex- 
port market is firm, but quiet, with cake 
priced at $49 ton, f.a.s., New York. 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ————Duluth—_—_ 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. Jan, 








Dec. 4...$2.38 2 2.38 2.34 2.39% 
Dec. 5... 2.38% 2.38% 2.37% 2.33% 2.38 
Dec. 6... 2.38% 2.38% 2.37% 2.33% : 
Dec. 7... 2.338% 2.33% 2.34% 2.30% 2.334 
Dec. 8... 2.31% 2.31% 2.32% 2.29 

Dec. 10... 2.31% 2.31% 2.32% 2.28% 2.334 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Dec. 8, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c-Receipts— -Shipments 
1928 1927 1928 1927 





Minneapolis ... 8,417 9,432 2,378 1,571 
Duluth ....... 4,378 6,915 4,317 6,701 
Totals ...... 12,795 16,347 6,695 8,272 


Duluth.—Flaxseed receipts have fallen 
down to a car or two a day. Crushers 
are in the market for only choice stuff, 
while elevators will consider the heavy 
dockage and lower grades. Crushers 
lowered the premium Ic on the spot No. 
1, which closed, Dec. 8, at December 
price to Tce over. Futures weakened 
toward the close, and the cash market 
was relatively easy. 


Winnipeg.—Both linseed cake and 
meal were in good demand last week, 
and high prices were maintained. Mills 
report that cake is going out as fast as 
it is made, and buying has been excel- 
lent for several weeks. Quotations, Dec. 
8: oil cake in bags, $51 ton; meal in new 
bags $53, and in seconds $52. The flax- 
seed market was comparatively firm, but 
interest was not large. Crushers bought 
a little, while shorts covered by way of 
taking profits in the December. ‘This 
gave the near-by month relative strength 
over Duluth. No. 1 northwestern closed, 
Dec. 8, at $1.8914 bu, basis in store Fort 
William or Port Arthur. 


Toronto.—Prices of linseed meal con- 
tinued to climb last week, and compared 
with a week ago are now $1 higher. De- 
mand was good. On Dec. 8, in second- 
hand bags, it was quoted at $58.50 ton, 
f.o.b., mill points, 


Kansas City—Demand for _ linseed 
meal fell off last week, in line with that 
for all feedingstuffs. Offerings were very 
light, however, crushers being sold out 
for the time being. Resale meal also was 
scarce. Quotation, Dec. 8, $61.80@62.30 
ton. 


Chicago.—There was a good demand 
last week for all linseed meal available. 
Crushers were sold ahead, and _ jobbers 
did most of the current business. On 
Dec. 8 it was quoted at $59@60 ton, 
sacks, Chicago. 


Milwaukee——Jobbers are giving dis- 
counts on linseed oil meal below the 
asking prices of crushers, resulting 10 
an easier tone, although quoted prices 
continued unchanged last week. Demand 
is fair. Quotations, Dec. 8: f.o.b., Mil 
waukee, $59.50@60.50 ton. 


Boston.—Linseed meal was firm last 
week, with some advance in prices. Lo 
cal demand was quiet, but offerings were 
small and the market was_ sustained. 
Buffalo shippers were quoting at *61.50 
@63.50 ton for 34 per cent, in 100-Ib 
sacks, prompt shipment, Boston points. 


Buffalo—Demand for linseed mea! last 
week was weak, and prices declined 50¢ 
@$1. The declthe was mostly found in 
the offerings of resellers, mill quotations 
holding fairly firm at $59@59.50 ton. 


Evansville. — There was not much 
change in demand for linseed oil meal 
last week, and prices remained steady. 
Quotation, Dec. 8, f.o.b., Evansville, $64 
ton. 


Pittsburgh—Sales of linseed mea! 
were light last week, with offerings rath- 
er free. Most orders were for small lots. 
Quotation, Dec. 8, $62.70 ton. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour, Grain and Feed 


Census Report on Flour Output 
The Department of Commerce announces statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling 


products by months. 


The figures for September are revised to include reports received since 


the preliminary bulletin for that month was issued. These returns include only mills which 
are now manufacturing at the rate of 6,000 or more barrels of flour annually. 
The 1,025 mills reporting in October (83 of which were idle) produced 91.2 per cent 


of the total wheat flour reported at the biennial census of manufactures, 1925. 


The 1,025 


mills reporting in September produced 91.3 per cent of the flour reported in 1925. 


The 
275.8 in 
278.2 in 
October. 

The 


February, 277.9 in January, 


278.4 in April, 


wheat ground averaged 273.9 lbs per barrel of flour in October, 274 in September, 
August, 278.6 in July, 278.9 in June, 278.3 in May, 
276.8 in December, 276.6 in November, 


278 in March, 


and 276.2 in 


offal reported amounted to 78.6 lbs per barrel of flour in October, 78.1 in Septem- 


ber, 79.1 in August, 81.8 in July, 83 in June, 82 in May, 82 in April, 81.8 in March, 82 in 
February, 81.5 in January, 80.7 in December, 80.4 in November, and 80.1 in October. 


WHEAT GROUND 


AND WHEAT 











¢ Pr tion . Daily Per ct. of 
Mills Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat wheat flour capacity 
1928— reporting ground, bus bbls offal, lbs capacity, bbls operated 
October ...... ,025 52,788,372 11,564,608 908,995,609 647,632 66.1 
September ... 1,025 47,974,722 10,503,795 820,228,693 659,007 66.4 
August ..... - 1,043 47,527,921 10,341,285 817,830,777 661,437 57.9 
Taly cccceee - 1,050 39,076,856 8,416,114 688,710,976 660,097 61.0 
JUNE .cccceee 1,056 35,632,659 7,664,926 636,307,910 665,263 44.3 
Be ccccse oe 1,061 39,909,608 8,604,473 705,781,241 667,699 49.6 
BBP ncccccce 1,088 38,985,792 8,400,417 688,720,329 664,576 50.6 
March ....... 1,058 44,748,246 9,659,373 790,087,869 665,544 53.8 
February .... 1,060 41,139,883 8,871,666 727,287,115 664,461 55.7 
January ..... 1,057 42,302,733 9,132,096 744,527,234 663,968 65.0 
1927— 
December .... 1,064 42,604,485 9,234,613 745,241,574 665,582 63.4 
November ... 1,063 44,881,703 9,735,104 782,841,443 665,897 68.5 
October ...... 1,064 49,791,762 10,817,268 866,409,731 683,760 60.8 
September ... 1,061 48,130,934 10,470,353 833,108,318 659,525 63.5 
August ...... ,059 44,098,843 9,616,873 761,468,072 660,836 53.9 
July ....+.+. 1,050 38,596,369 8,387,824 668,231,687 657,177 61.1 
June .....-.. 1,052 39,085,289 8,499,033 675,003,136 661,382 49.4 
May ......+. 1,052 38,924,329 8,497,017 672,824,366 656,097 61.8 
April ....00.- - 1,068 38,028,208 8,305,625 659,198,499 658,794 48.5 
March ......6. 1,050 40,834,914 8,935,517 700,540,196 658,174 50.3 
February .... 1,051 36,568,561 8,022,799 624,024,681 654,278 53.3 
January ..... 1,041 39,354,388 8,624,354 676,292,407 647,761 53.3 
STATEMENT FOR 855 MILLS WHICH REPORTED EACH MONTH* 
Average Daily Percent 
c Production ~ Average Ibsoffal wheat flour of 
Wheat Wheat flour, Wheat lbs wheat per bbl capacity, capacity 
1928— ground, bus bbls offal, lbs per bbl of flour bbls operated 
October ..... 62,054,721 11,407,355 896,097,172 273.8 78.6 617,633 8.4 
September® . 47,251,714 10,348,155 807,562,691 274.0 78.0 629,583 68.5 
1927— 
October ..... 49,365,764 10,722,745 855,335,602 276.2 79.8 623,601 66.1 
September .. 47,696,744 10,374,985 824,428,806 275.8 79.5 625,035 66.4 


MILLING PRODUCTS 


*These mills produced approximately 89.3 of the total wheat flour reported at the 


biennial census of manufactures in 1925. 





United States—October Exports of Wheat by Ports and Countries of Destination 


The Department of Commerce has compiled the following table showing exports of 
wheat by ports and countries of destination for October, 1928, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
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Buffalo 
: Duluth 


2.674 
236 10,542 


o- 





894 2,810 10,542 


Trading in Grain Futures—October Transactions 


Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during October, 
1928, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 


: All other 


212 
233 





445 22,058 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed Totals 

Chicago Board of Trade .......... 714,916 435,720 33,955 43,277 eoee eoee 1,227,868 
Chicago Open Board ...........+: - 81,257 13,127 135 24 cove eese 44,643 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 84,305 rr 5,333 3,424 6,841 4,598 104,501 
Kansas City Board of Trade........ $2,301 15,155 sane ore eer sale 47,456 
Duluth Board of Trade ....... sees %48,970 oars 6,737 280 6,041 62,028 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange.... 1,454 897 nies rH ae Pes 2,351 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce.. 2,070 2,064 355 391 ° 4,880 
Seattle Grain Exchange .......... e 395 eeee sone eee eeee 395 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange...... 8 8 
Totals, all markets—For October.. 915,668 466,963 39,778 53,853 7,129 10,639 1,494,030 
2 > arr 917,444 587,388 72,234 47,174 3,810 13,771 1,641,821 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago. 722,415 549,944 60,538 34,229 ise osee, Seeeteane 


*Durum wheat with the exception of 185,000 bus. 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (“‘short”’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “long” side; bushels, 000’s 


omitted): 


Wheat 
120,644 





91,783 


Corn 
81,548 
68,679 
77,168 
79,207 
78,156 
83,174 
82,361 
91,532 
98,849 
98,133 
83,525 
76,150 
77,184 


Oats 


Rye 
11,826 


10,768 


Totals 
243,332 
205,141 
231,222 
226,256 
202,618 
209,871 
225,137 
240,251 
229,156 
231,613 

* 211,272 
195,260 
214,711 


September Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of September, 1928, as reported by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 








Wheat ,—Bushels—, 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
RUBCFIR 2 ccccecers STB sc ceee eeee 
Azores and Ma- 

deira Isids. Si48.  _. canver eee 
TOOMSUEE coccccece 784 603,999 oeee 
Denmark ........ 27,680 48,532 evce 
Esthonia ......... MTEC epee 
WORMS co ccccsese 46.326 «sss ecess cove 
PCGRGO cccccccces 228 258,599 ecce 
Germany ........ 35,405 398,083 evee 
Gibraltar ........ _3857 293,550 esse 
SY. .ettreae ss 1,681 828,498 coee 
BORENRE ccccesecces 196 ww eee weee 
Irish Free State.. 357 414,597 eeee 
SURE cccconcecoes 966 1,800,199 soe 
BMEIER ccccccoeses | are eee 
Cyprus Islands ... S668 secvcr ‘eae 
Netherlands ...... 106,424 1,669,111 eee 
FPP rr rere eon 
ere over 274,000 eee 
ONE chiccccsosce 114 593,000 don 
Sweden .......... 7,296 63,467 ae 
United Kingdom.. 57,118 2,328,297 1,960 
GOROER cccccccees 9,510 7,065,374 414,204 
Brit. Honduras Be 22 
Costa Rica ....... 260,880 = cvccce 1,060 
Guatemala ....... 22,298 =«s_ a aaeee 94,154 
Honduras ........ 4,571 1,500 2,667 
Nicaragua ....... fae 6,676 
ee 6,487 585,933 44 
BRIVRESE ccccccccs Bere ce 24,423 
Pee 12,538 252,408 44,712 
EMROGRSE cccccces 4,778 = cw cweee ones 
Bermudas ....... ! Brrr 200 
Barbados ........ 2.588 «sn wv eee cece 
Jamaica .....020e SSG 83s saw eeer 560 
Other B. W. Ind.. 4 TTT e 319 
CURR wciccvcceces 69,383 2,800 18,256 
Dominican Rep... 6,896 1,000 16 
Dutch W. Indies.. 5 Bee 141 
French W. Indies 7,150  ...... 20 
Haitian Rep. .... 38,092 ...... wee 
Virgin Islands S| Bee 243 
rere 36,48T «ss coccce coe 
BOM cccceeveces 62,744 eee 
GOMS ccccsccccces 3,076 eee 
Colombia ........ 20,739 18 
Rea 13,588 oe 
British Guiana ... 2 . 
DRFIMOM cccccccce 1,080 coe 
French Guiana ... 21 eee 
BU weweceeveese 13,759 781 
oo ee eee eee 
Venezuela ....... Ree 
British Malaya — 6 @%eses coos 
eee 16,667 15 
Re occcces Gee 8 s«-e@ ea bes eevee 
Japan ..... 444,007 oe 
TEWOMtORs ..0.c- BEBBO = acccee o* 
TT eee i Brrr ee 
Philippine Islands. 60,771  ...... 39 
BHTUR sccccccccess C.585 =—«s_ acceee eee 
Australia ....c.0. eee 8 8 = a wees 3 
British Oceania... — = ow bees os 
French Oceania .. S088 = hs 6 hw ee ee 
New Zealand..... Tt ae eT 20 
Union of 8S. Africa |, Tr TTT ee 
British W. Africa 11,749  ...... 
BNE. .4:0.6464064.00 Serre 
Other Fr. Africa. eS ) rrr 
TAWOPIR cccccocsce rrr 
MOProcco ..ccccees 4,303 = cv ove 
Mozambique ..... trey ee 
Other Port. Africa yp TEL 
Canary Islands ae 
Other Sp. Africa. | nee 











errr 1,019,825 17,978,527 610,575 
¢ Bushels 

To— Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium ....... SO.7ES en csae 60,000 
Germany ...... 2,238,414 27,068 snc sves 
Netherlands 728,151 38,666 297,849 
BWOGOR ccciscce sévecs ceavece 69,971 
United Kingdom 1,772,512 543,458 245,212 
GORGES veccvess 9,577,113 1,850,647 1,491,933 
Brit. HMom@uras. .osess cevccs 70 
Costa Rica .... S sesene 187 
Guatemala ..... seoscs ceocces 4 
DE Scssne eoorts 4.0600 8,728 
Nicaragua ..... FT = eveses 2,280 
PORATED ccccces evseve 107 1,415 
BEORIO cccvcses  ) ) eer 41 
Newfoundland 

and Labrador = ..sces eevee 5,500 
Gee, B. We BG. 0 cecace. 8 sevcce 283 
SP ee oe weuese 56,362 
Dominican Rep. ...eee sw evenness 424 
i Se Seer eee eee 15 
.. EA es eee ee 29 
Colombia ...... 5 er 6 
. t.. SEREEL EMT 234 
GE ca ciccess weesee esecce 50,187 
p PTT ee CTT eee ee 331 

BOCA 2 cccccs 14,362,570 2,449,920 2,291,061 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in August and 
September, 1928, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (000’s omitted): 





August September 

BURRIS ceccccceccnessccs oe 27 
New York .ccccccsccccces 246 2 
Philadelphia ...........+- 34 es 
APIBOMR .cccccccccccvcccs 1 3 
Maryiame ..nccccscvcecce 17 ee 
San Francisco .......... 76 41 
New Orleans ............ 184 110 
San Antonio ............+- 17 32 
Los Angeles ...........+.+ 2 4 
BROOMIBOR oe ccc leccwsccss 164 160 
Washington .........+.+- 8 ee 
GROOMS ccccvcccsccvccces 100 194 
THR PASO 2. ccccccccccccecs 1 3 
TORMOER csc cc cccccesccces 20 34 
Porto Rico vee 1 ee 
Montana and Idaho ..... 3 os 
Duluth and Superior .... oe 1 
DOOMED ccccvccccccccecs 934 611 


Canada—Milling in September 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Can- 
ada in September, 1928, as reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Totals 


, . eer 4,462,042 4,092,039 8,554,081 
CE 66. oa¥0.0006 673,432 426,248 1,099,680 
SEED ccipccsce 31,464 36,086 67,550 
Buckwheat k errr 7,800 
CINE cheese resco 150,431 19,913 170,344 
Mixed grain 729,178 21,972 751,150 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in Septem- 
ber, 1928: 


Wheat flour, bbls— East West Totals 
Manitoba 1 patent. 208,894 284,753 493,647 
Manitoba 2 patent. 162,809 246,849 409,658 
Ont, wint. straight 64,301 ..... 64,301 
BA BERETS cicccece 508,288 312,221 820,509 








Totals, flour..... 944,292 843,823 1,788,115 
Feed, tons— East West Totals 
Low grade flour 3,374 6,989 10,363 
MEE da vctneteduedd vee 13,064 12,628 25,692 
Shorts and middlings. 21,542 17,716 39,258 
All other offal ....... 4,463 2,271 6,734 
Other cereals, 
3— East West Totals 
Oatmeal ....... 822,243 803,469 1,625,712 


Rolled oats ....8,783,693 6,090,051 14,873,748 
Barley, pot and 


DOREE cccccesce 269,760 93,247 1,263,007 
Corn flour and 

MOOGE seccccees Fo. BE 2,479,145 
Buckwheat flour 124,160  ...... 124,160 


Total products in months of May, June, 
July and August, 1928 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 














bls— May June July Aug. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 379 331 307 403 
Manitoba 2 patent. 372 316 350 336 
Ont. wint. straight. 43 38 32 54 
BEE GERGTS cccvcccce 694 595 642 700 

Totals, flour ....1,428 1,280 1,332 1,493 

Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour... 11 8 12 9 
eee 24 20 22 23 
Shorts and middl’gs 33 30 33 36 
All other offal..... 6 5 5 6 

Other cereals, lbs— 
TROON . 9.6.49 0.06440 3,316 2,784 1,262 694 
Rolled oats ....... 8,203 7,190 8,058 15,274 
Barley, pot and 

DEE 55046404008 154 153 88 306 
Corn flour and . 

rere 2,279 2,012 1,915 1,666 
Buckwheat flour... 51 24 66 37 


Total wheat flour output and percentage 
of operation of Canadian mills, for the 12 


months from Oct. 1, 1927, to Sept. 30, 1928: 
Output Pct. of 

bbls operation 

Bemtemehee cccccviccvcecs 1,527,517 48 
a ee er 2,005,314 64 
EEE niccccececvens 2,120,116 67 
December g 52 
January 48 
February 46 
a ME bed cvcanecescesus 47 
MEE Ceccncnsececeecsen 42 
BE 6 00:660s006000080000 47 
DEP weesceanacceusenes 44 
GE ho 0086s 6 caveseseder 47 
SEE nos 0c cdvencscoes 48 
September 64 

Totals 








August Feed Exports 


Exports of feed from the United States in 
August, 1928, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce: 


co——-Tons—_, 











Prepared 

Kafirand mixed Mill- 

To— milo, bus feeds feeds* 
Denmark ....... cove 1 30 
ae “ 621 702 
Netherlands .... oe 311 699 
United Kingdom. es 918 209 
COMBED cocscisse 2,646 38 166 
Panama ........ ie 121 5 
BEOMEOS occ ccccce 27 21 6 
Bermudas ...... ecee 29 20 
Other B. W. Ind. coon 30 9 
CE: 85 030066600 one 644 159 
Virgin Islands .. cece 13 24 
Other countries. . 133 13 
TOGA sac cacee 2,673 2,939 2,042 
SU he 0500 600n0s 4,499 1,101 3,580 
GU Sa cencesone 85,104 1,661 1,459 
BRAG scccccccsese 3,120 2,128 3,102 
BOO cccccccaces 58,953 2,968 3,284 
PETER cc cccccess 91,946 2,139 2,937 
February ....... 137,007 1,881 2,845 
January ........ 572,816 2,801 4,744 


*Including screenings. 
-— Oil cake—, - -—-Oil meal— 





Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ..... 11,974 dose rr 
Irish F. State 262 ecce 56 
Netherlands .. 10,919 eee rene 
U. Kingdom.. 2,703 see8 28 
Jamaica ..... seen 112 7 
Trinidad and 

Tobago von 159 
CUBR cccsecce eee S606 600 20 
Oth. countries 226 vee 6 67 

—_—— —_—_—— a. 

Totals ..... 226 25,858 718 337 
SO scctccves 1 23,067 71 562 
SOMO soccecece coee 22,105 143 467 
MAF sccccees 4,196 22,127 709 538 
BOOT cccccecs 6,845 18,499 1,384 790 
TEASOR ccccese 9,393 26,532 3,120 305 
February - 17,462 25,034 10,209 1,731 
January ..... 44,095 21,781 9,154 401 
December .... 30,561 24,860 12,765 2,139 
November . 49,035 28,653 14,754 607 
October ...... 41,420 23,856 12,412 457 
September ... 24,093 26,466 2,212 26 
August ....... 13,052 28,660 2,069 813 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 





December 12, 1928 








Arkansas 
The bakery of W. J. Cobb, Newark, 
has been moved to Tuckerman and 
opened for business. 
Roy Lay, Hope, has moved his bak- 
ery to a new location. 


California 

E. Weiss has opened the Anaheim 
(Cal.) Bakery at 136 North Los An- 
geles Street. 

The Polly Prim Bakery, Los Gatos, 
has built an addition. 

Felix Viariso, Mountain View, has sold 
his bakery to Joseph Manzone. 

J. M. Meuli has opened the Home 
Bakery, Reedley, in the former location 
of the Bake-Rite Bakery. 

The Western Bakery Co., Sacramento, 
will build a plant at a cost of $40,000. 
Harry De Vine, 1405 Forty-first Street, 
Sacramento, is the architect. 

E. A. Slightman has opened a bakery 
and cereal plant at Walnut. Mr. Slight- 
man is a miller, and will operate a min- 
iature mill. 

Colorado 

C. C. Hougham, Cheyenne Wells, Colo., 
has moved his bakery to a new location. 

Edward Miller has purchased the 
Holly (Colo.) Bakery from A. L. Jack- 
son, 

Connecticut 

Cristoforo Di Capua, baker, New Ha- 
ven, has filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy, with liabilities of $3,600 and 
assets of $560. 

The Karp Baking Co., Inc., Stam- 
ford, has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital. Max Karp, of New York, is 
president. 

Kansas 

A. E. Parker and J. A. Bradford, 
owners of the Sublette (Kansas) Bakery, 
have installed new equipment and re- 
arranged the display room. 

Frank Lehmann has repurchased the 
Blue Rapids (Kansas) Bakery from Mr. 
Davis. 

Kentucky 

Homer W. Wills has purchased and 

reopened the Carlisle (Ky.) Bakery. 


Louisiana 

L. McCarthy, owner of the City Bak- 
ery, 429 De Siard Street, Monroe, will 
erect a plant on North Fourth Street. 

Victor J. Barrere, 3819 Marais Street, 
New Orleans, has remodeled his bakery 
and added an oven. 

Joseph Ruffino, 625 St. Phillip Street, 
New Orleans, has added a cake depart- 
ment. 

A. G. Todd, Covington, has sold his 
bakery to J. D. Watson and P. M. Gal- 
loway, who have named it the Covington 
Bakery. 

Andrew V. Petit, proprietor of the 
Sunlite Electric Bake Shop, 1423 Drya- 
des Street, New Orleans, recently pur- 
chased a delivery truck. 

L. Herrin has purchased the equip- 
ment of the Tylertown (La.) Bakery, 
moved it to a new location and opened 
for business under the same name. 

The Jung Hotel, 1500 Canal Street, 
New Orleans, will open a bakery depart- 
ment in connection with Renee’s Restau- 
rant. 

Maine 

J. Dudley Meagher has purchased an 
interest with T. Frank Griffin in the 
Bangor (Maine) Baking Co. 

John Sternberg has moved the Pure 
Food Bakery, Machias, to a new loca- 
tion. 

Massachusetts ae 

The Town Baking Co., Inc., Boston, 
has been formed, with $5,000 capital, in 
50 shares of $100 each. Thomas F. 
Manning is president and treasurer of 
the firm. 

Michigan 

The bakery of Maki Bros., West Iron 
Street, Negaunee, has been damaged by 
fire. 


The bakery of George Saupp, White- 
hall, has been purchased by the owners 
of the Oceana Bakery, Hart. The plant 


will be improved and enlarged. 
The Clinton (Mich.) Bakery has moved 


to a new location in the C. F. Smith 
Co. store. Mr. Kuhl is proprietor. 

Fire damaged Kennedy’s Bakery, Im- 
lay City. 

John J. McPhillips has opened an 
Electrik-Maid Bake Shop at Calumet. 


Minnesota 

The Madsen Bakery has been opened 
at Belle Plaine. 

The Gemrich Bakery has been opened 
at Lester Prairie. 

The Amboy (Minn.) Bakery has in- 
stalled an electric pastry mixer. 

The Egekvist Bros. Home Bakeries, 
Minneapolis, have opened a branch bak- 
ery, confectionery and cafeteria at 401 
East Hennepin Avenue. 

Mr. Hanson, of the Tracy (Minn.) 
Bakery & Pure Food Store, has re- 
modeled the interior of his plant. 

Hugo Schulz has opened a bakery at 
Lakefield. 

Mississippi 

Fire recently damaged the bakery 
owned by Earl Bailey, Brookhaven, with 
a loss of $8,000. 


Missouri 

A. M. Barber has leased the Model 
Bakery, Deepwater. 

W. H. Green has purchased the Gil- 
man City (Mo.) Bakery from John 
Puckett. 

Benjamin Coit has sold his interest in 
the Stover (Mo.) Bakery to Richard 
Kueck, who is now sole owner. 

The North Missouri Baking Co., capi- 
tal stock $250,000, will succeed to the 
business of the Chillicothe (Mo.) Baking 
Co. M. F. Bench is president and treas- 
urer, E. H. Harland secretary, and Mrs. 
M. F. Bench vice president and assistant 
secretary. 

A. C. Barker has leased the Model 
Bakery, Deepwater, from W. S. Chap- 
man. 

The Marshall (Mo.) Baking Co. has 
opened its own cake baking department, 
having formerly distributed cake for an 
outside firm. A. Burnett is owner of the 
business. 

J. L. Greer has reopened the Greer 
Bakery & Cafe, Monett. 

Fire recently damaged the Southmoor 
Baking Co. plant, Monett, to the extent 
of $30,000. It will be rebuilt. 

C. F. Baker, Tarkio, has sold his bak- 
ery to Roy L. Hulse. 2 

Fredrick P. Lippman, of the Lippman 
Baking Co., Springfield, has filed a pe- 
tition in bankruptcy, listing assets of 
$3,735 and liabilities of $18,000. 

V. C. Cradit, Tarkio, has closed his 
bakery. 

Montana 


George Floyd has purchased the in- 
terest of his partner, C. L. Moser, in 





ALTON HASTINGS, JR., of Boston, 

was elected second vice president of 
the American Bakers Association at the 
recent meeting of the board of governors, 
held in Chicago. 





the Butterkrust Bakery, 325 Third 
Street, Havre, and will continue the 
business alone. 

Samuel Wilbracht and Edwin Koester 
have opened the Home Bakery and Dairy 
Lunch, Hamilton. 

M. J. Slama has opened a bakery at 
Circle, in connection with a pastry and 
coffee shop. 

The new cake plant of the Eddy Bak- 
eries, Helena, has been completed at a 
cost of $30,000. 

Robert Hoffman has moved the Elec- 
trik-Maid Bake Shop, Kalispell, to a 
new location there. 

John Seibel has taken over the Grave- 
ly Bakery, Townsend, which has been 
closed for several months. 

L. W. Stahl and Eric Nagel are now 
in charge of the Heath Baking Co., 
Butte. 

Charles Baker will open a bakery at 
Manhattan. 

Nebraska 


Massey Bros. have purchased the 
Butternut Bakery, North Platte. They 
will continue their bakery at Holdrege. 


New Hampshire 


Fire recently destroyed Otto Keller’s 
Bakery, Laconia. 


New Jersey 


The Scottish-American Bakery has 
been opened at 36 Main Street, Orange. 

George and John Gila are opening a 
branch bakery at 619 Bergeline Avenue, 
Union City. 

The Horbach Baking Co., 70 Haw- 
thorne Avenue, Newark, will erect an 
addition to its building at 584 South 
Belmont Avenue. 

The Purity Bakeries Corporation will 
erect an addition to its bakery and stor- 
age building costing $40,000, at 711 
South Tenth Street, Newark. 

The Scangarello-Castiglia Bakery Co., 
Inc., Passaic, has been incorporated with 
$25,000 capital stock. 

Fire recently destroyed the bakery, 
owned by Adolph Dowdorski, at Atco 
Avenue, near White Horse pike, Atlantic 
City. 

Walter Miga, Trenton, is planning to 
take over the Paul Baking Co., 128 Lalor 
Street, if arrangements can be made. 
Mr. Paul, who operated the shop, is said 
to have disappeared. 

Gabrial Wolverton, who opened the 
Wolverton Quality Pastry Shop, 48 
North Hermitage Avenue, Trenton, last 
January, reports business is good, and 
is enlarging his shop. Mr. Wolverton 
does a retail sweet goods business. 

Miss Eva Mebes is owner of the Silver 
Lining Pastry Shop, 2403 Atlantic Ave- 
nue, Atlantic City, which opened recent- 
ly. 

New York 

The Hungarian Pastry Shoppe has 
been opened at 985 Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Brad, Inc., chain baker, will open a 
shop at Poughkeepsie. 

A. Rizzo, 283 East One Hundred and 
Seventh Street, New York, will move to 
165 East One Hundred and Sixth Street, 
upon completion of alterations. 

Ferguson’s, a grocery and bakery, has 
opened at 210 Lyell Avenue, Rochester. 

J. S. Lowe has opened a bakery at 
1708 Dewey Avenue, Rochester. 

The Home Bakery has been opened by 
Ralph Atwell, at Brockport. 

The American-Jewish Bakery Shoppe 
has been opened at 814 Franklin Avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Gese Bros. have sold the White Satin 
Bakery, Fort Plain, to George Petrie. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., will open a 
branch at 35 Broadway, Long Island 
City, and at 49 Front Street, Rockville 
Center, L. I. 

N. Elias Tell has leased a bakery at 
— and Stratford avenues, New 

ork. 

Bennie Kovalsky has leased premises 
for a bakeshop at Trebout Avenue and 
One Hundred and Eighty-fourth Street, 
New York. 

Harriet Healy will open a cake shop 





and tea room at 829 West One Hundred 
and Ejighty-first Street, New York. 

Otto Hippe, 3336 Decatur Street, New 
York, has leased premises for a bakery 
at Gun Hill Road and Hull Avenue, ~ 

The Holland Baked Specialties Co, 
established several months ago at 138 
Jerome Avenue, Jamaica, has been dis- 
continued. 

The Dainties Shoppe has been opened 
at 119 Wolf’s Lane, Pelham. 

Gese Bros. will open a bakery at 
Weedsport. 

The Chester Bakery Shop will open at 
62 Mamaroneck Avenue, White Plains. 

K. L. Parks, in business at 223 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Rochester, is opening a 
store at 3898 Lake Avenue. 

Schmieman Bros., bakers, have been 
enjoined from using their plant at 1638- 
40 Hancock Street, Ridgewood, as a 
wholesale bakery, as the result of a pro- 
test by adjoining residents. 

Joseph Wortman has opened a bakery 
at Port Jefferson. 

John Bowles has opened a bakery at 
Antwerp. 


North Carolina 
The Lewis-Jones Baking Co., Leaks- 
ville, has been incorporated for $50,000 
by J. F. Lewis, Cabell Jones and L. N. 
Weedon. 
North Dakota 


H. D. Voss & Sons, Bowbells, have 
moved their bakery to the former Burke 
County Bank Building. 

Ohio 

The Pratt-Webb Co., a Cleveland bak- 
ery operating under a creditors’ commit- 
tee, has asked permission to sell the busi- 
ness. This proposal has been received 
with disfavor on the part of creditors, 
who called a meeting to protest. Recom- 
mendations of the committee will be held 
up, pending the outcome of this meeting. 

Plans have been drawn for the en- 
largement of the plant of the Springfield 
(Ohio) Baking Co., and a lot adjoining 
has been purchased. 

The Hoppstetter Baking Co. has taken 
a lease on a building on Tuscarawas 
Street, West Canton, which will be re- 
modeled and equipped for baking. 

James Palmisano has opened the Qual- 
ity Bakery, Sidney. 

Plans have been made by the Nichols 
Baking Co., Navarre, for the erection 


‘of a $20,000 plant on Schroyer Avenue, 


Canton. 
Oklahoma 


John J. Gibson has purchased the City 
Bakery, Collinsville, from J. A. Brown. 
W. A. Nagle has opened the Hi-Grade 
Bakery, 120 North Third Street, Durant. 
The Eldorado (Okla.) Baking Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $150,000, 
and its no-par shares to 15,000. ; 

The Marvel Bread Co., Miami, will 
build a baking plant, costing $30,000. 

The Deupree Bakery, Tonkawa, opened 
a downtown retail shop on Nov. 10. 

The Model Bakery, Kingfisher, for- 
merly known as Vaughn’s Bakery, has 
been bought by Edward Fisher. B. F. 
Vaughn, former owner, died recently. 

W. F. Hamilton, formerly of Bristow, 
has bought the Tahlequah (Okla.) Bak- 
ery from P. R. Whitaker. 

Charles E. Davis has again opened 4 
bakery at Coyle. 

Mrs. Jackson’s Home Bakery, 227 
East Main Street, Norman, has opened 
a retail branch sales store at 311 White 
Street, to serve the university district. 

Mrs. L. A. and Mrs. George McCord 
have opened a bakery at Pawhuska. 

The McIntire Bakery, Guymon, has 
increased its output of bread since add- 
ing a number of machines to its equ!p- 
ment, C. Stoffer, formerly of Wichita 
Kansas, is assisting Mr. McIntire. _ 

The Prague (Okla.) Bakery is build- 
ing a concrete plant which is nearing 
completion. 

D. F. Crockett, owner of a string of 
bakeries in Oklahoma, has bought the 
Kaw City Bakery from C. E. Faulk. 
Roy E. Gross will be manager. 

The Minco (Okla.) Bakery, under the 
management of E. M. Decker, has added 
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a bread molder and bun and cake ma- 
chines to its equipment. 

A dough brake has been added to the 
equipment of the Bills Bakery, Clinton. 

The Shawnee (Okla.) Baking Co. has 
moved to its new plant at 1102 Kickapoo 
Street. 

The Shipley Baking Co. has opened 
its new plant at 308 Commercial Street, 
Muskogee. It also operates others at 
McAlester, Okla., and Fort Smith, Ark. 


Oregon 


Mrs. William Billings has opened a 
bakery at Creswell. 

The Barker Bread Co., Portland, has 
purchased the branch bakery of the 
Swedish Baking & Importing Co., Tilla- 
mook. 

Joseph Roth, baker at Reedsport, has 


filed a petition in bankruptcy, listing 


liabilities of $1,779, and no assets. 

Lockhart & Son have moved the 
Quality Bakery, Reedsport, to a new lo- 
cation. 

The Old Homestead Baking Co., 290 
East Eleventh Street, Portland, is an 
involuntary bankrupt. 

William F. Momberg’s bakery, Port- 
land, has been assigned to the adjust- 
ment bureau of the Portland Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

Lee Roberts has sold the Falls Bak- 
ery Route, Klamath Falls, to Thomas 
Cone & Son, 

Mrs. V. Luthe has formed the Bakery, 
Confectionery & Dairy Products Co., As- 
toria. 

Pennsylvania 

Charles Hock, doing business as Our 
Own Baking Co., Northside, Pittsburgh, 
a bankrupt, has applied for a discharge 
from bankruptcy. <A hearing will be 
held on Dec. 3. 

The Crescentville Pastry Shop has 
been opened at 5835 Rising Sun Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 

Weldon Gerhart has sold the Colonial 
Bakery, 55 Evans Street, Norristown, to 
Nicholas Stahl, of Philadelphia. 

D. R. Anderson, of the Butter Krust 
Baking Co., a subsidiary of the Warren 
(Pa.) Baking Co., recently announced 
plans for the opening of a bakery in 
Bradford, Dec. 1. A traveling oven will 
be installed, and seven trucks will be 
operated. 

Plans for the opening of the $60,000 
plant of the Anthracite Baking Co. at 
Shenandoah are under way, and it is ex- 
pected that it will take place about Dec. 
5. J. A. Hama, formerly with the 
Southern Baking Co., and James F. 
Eames, Tamaqua, are the active directors 
of the new plant. 

Fire, originating in a stale bread 
drier, slightly damaged the plant of the 
Parkway Baking Co., 1222 Ridge Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia. 

Harry Davis has purchased the F. W. 
Lindner Bakery, Forest City. 

The Hays Baking Co., Oil City, has 
started construction of a $75,000 baking 
plant, two stories and basement. 

R. Parisi, baker, 1332 East Passyunk 
Avenue, Philadelphia, will move to more 
commodious quarters at 1349 Passyunk 
Avenue. 

Damage of $8,000 resulted from a 
boiler explosion in the plant of the Home 
Baking Co., Mount Carmel. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. 
opened another shop at 516 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Nov. 27. 

The plant of the Fleischmann Vienna 
Model Bakery, Inc., at Twenty-first and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia, is for sale. 
The company is forced to move, due to 
& lack of adequate space. 

The Crystal Bakery has been opened 
at 5827 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

The Naimen Bakery, 109 North Sixth 
Street, Allentown, has opened a restau- 
rant at 110 North Sixth Street. 

E. Sacks has opened the White Rose 
Bakery at 116 South Courtland Street, 
East Stroudsburg. 

M. Marks has been appointed manager 
of the Schlotzhauer Baking Co., Lancas- 
- The plant on Green Street is un- 

€rgoing remodeling, and new equipment 

as been installed. 

The Margarida Bakeries were opened 
recently at 127 North Main Street, 


Wilkes-Barre, Mrs. L. Fahringer is own- 
Bread, cake and pastries are pro- 


er, 
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Rhode Island 
The Westerly (R. I.) Macaroni Co., 69 
Pleasant Street, is erecting a plant on 
Canal Street. 


South Carolina 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has opened its new $300,000 bakery at 
Charlotte, to supply bread for its stores 
in North and South Carolina. 


South Dakota 


L. S. Risch has opened a bakery at 
Flandreau. 

R. J. Stober has moved his bakery 
from Willow Lake to Veblen. 

Thomas Quirk has opened a bakery 
at Isabel. 

Jess Erb, Brookings, has reopened his 
bakery after a recent boiler explosion. 


Tennessee 


George Sellers has purchased the Tip- 
tonville (Tenn.) Bakery from Mr, Fowl- 
er. 

The Federal Bakeshops of Missouri, 
Inc., has filed an amendment to its Ten- 
nessee charter, increasing capital stock 
to $150,000. 

Texas 


The plant of the Electrik-Maid Bake 
Shop, Gaston and Fitshugh streets, Dal- 
las, has been sold to the Davis Pastry 
Co., which will enlarge and remodel it. 

Fire which originated in the proof 
box recently destroyed the plant of the 
Imperial Bakery, Marlin, with a loss of 
$7,500. V. R. Marek, proprietor, has 
announced that the plant will be rebuilt. 

The Butter Nut Bread Co., 203 East 
Lee Street, Brownwood, has _ installed 
$5,000 worth of equipment, and has dis- 
continued its retail business. The firm is 
a branch of the Southwest Baking Co., 
Dallas. 

Joseph Barrett has moved his bakery 
equipment from Pittsburg to Gainesville, 
and opened it for business. 

Frank Hirsy has opened a bakery at 
La Grange, in the former location of 
the La Grange Bakery. 

W. E. Yentzen has purchased the Cot- 
tage Bakery, Lampasas, from J. W. 
Luckett. 

J. N. Costen has taken over the for- 
mer Seeger Bakery, McKinney, and will 
operate it as Costen’s Bakery. 

Howard Sanders and Carl Thomas 
have opened the Commerce (Texas) Bak- 
ery in a new building at 1301 Washing- 
ton St. 

A new building is under construction 
for the Home Bakery, Shamrock. 


Vermont 


Construction of a new plant for the 
Girard Baking Co., Burlington, will be 
completed by Jan. 15, at a cost of $62,- 
000. 


Virginia 
The Daytime Bakery & Delicatessen, 
Inc., Roanoke, has been incorporated for 
$50,000. J. W. Moore is president. 
Beck Bros., who sold their bakery 
chain to the Lee Baking Corporation, 
Harrisonburg, some months ago, have 


purchased the Twin City Baking Co., 
Bristol. 
Washington 


The Kelley Bakery, 3504 McKinley 
Avenue, Tacoma, has been sold to M. 
Wagner. 

E. O. Myers and William Edwards 
have begun business as the Holsum 
Baking Co., Inc., Hoquiam; capital, $25,- 
000. 


J. M. Serr and his son, W. B. Serr, 
have purchased the Community Bakery, 
413 West Sixty-fifth Street, Seattle, from 
Alex Major. 

H. M. Beck, of the Anacortes (Wash.) 
Baking Co., has purchased the Sailor 
Boy Bakery, Mount Vernon, from Ed- 
ward Insell. 

W. B. Schock has opened the Delishus 
Bake Shop at 638 South Second Ave- 
nue, Walla Walla. 

John Van Hemert has purchased the 





HIOMAS F. SMITH, of Chicago, was 

elected secretary of the American 
Bakers Association at the recent meeting 
of the board of governors, held in Chicago. 
Mr. Smith served as acting secretary, fol- 
lowing the resignation of Dr. L. A. Rum- 
sey last July. 


Elma (Wash.) Bakery from R. A. Lan- 
caster. 
Wisconsin 

George Hollister has opened a bakery 
at Melrose. 

Luther Green has purchased the La 
Farge (Wis.) Bakery. 

E. Ison will open a bakery at Cadott. 

The Daylight Bakery Co., 631 Lincoln 
Avenue, Milwaukee, has filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy, listing liabilities 
at $10,027 and assets at $6,010. 

Linstead’s Bakery has opened at 124 
East North Avenue, Wauwatosa. 
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FEED NOTES 

















The Victoria Elevator Co. is changing 
its drying house at 2301 California 
Street Northeast, Minneapolis, Minn., 
into a feed mill. 

The American Feed Co., Inc., Morris- 
town, N. J., capital stock $100,000, has 
been incorporated by Joseph Wolkowi, 
Betsy Sher and Max Sher. 

Fire recently damaged the warehouse 
of the Champion Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Burlington, N. C., $200,000. 

The D. & E. Feed Co., Ney, Ohio, has 
been incorporated, with $10,000 capital 
stock. 

The Mat Ozment feed mill, Hugo, 
Okla., which burned recently, will be re- 
built. 

E. L. Gillette has purchased the West- 
ville (Okla.) Mill property from Mr. 
Tittle. Corn and dairy feeds will be 
ground and eventually it will be con- 
verted into a soy bean oil mill. 

The Owen-Peeke Feed & Grain Co., 
Chinook, Wash., has installed machinery 





for the manufacture of a line of poultry 
and dairy feeds. 

C. C. Oliver has succeeded John Lynch 
as manager of the Forest City (Pa.) 
Milling & Supply Co. 

Paul Williamson has purchased the 
elevator of Henry Hafner, Menno, S. D., 
and installed a feed mill. 

H. I. Velie is building a feed mill at 
Lamartine, Wis. 

The Scholes Flour & Feed Co. has 
opened a local office and warehouse at 
208 Elm Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. D. Karber, feed dealer, Fairview, 
Okla., has purchased the business of 
the Wilson Produce Co., and the two 
will be consolidated. 

The Brook Stores, Inc., Queens Coun- 
ty, New York, has been chartered, capi- 
tal stock $10,000, to operate retail gro- 
cery stores. 

The Valley Feed & Supply Co., Ron- 
ceverte, W. Va., has been chartered, with 
$10,000 capital stock, by J. W. Morris, 


. wholesale grocery business. 
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H. B. and J. H. Yates, and Mrs, J. E. 
Hurrthol, all of Ronceverte, and C. A. 
Richards, of White Sulphur Springs. 
The concern will deal in flour, feed and 
produce, wholesale and retail. 

The W. Seyk Co., which operates an 
elevator at Kewaunee, Wis., has in- 
stalled an all-electric hammer mill for 
feed grinding. 

John Hauf and George Newby, Cor- 
vallis, Mont., have purchased a building 
and are remodeling it to accommodate 
an electrically operated feed mill. 

The Missouri (Mont.) Mercantile Co. 
= Seg a $5,000 addition to its feed 
mill. 

The Cook-Bahlau Feed Mfg. Co. has 
opened its $50,000 plant in West Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

Jacob Billings has installed a feed 
grinder at Lyons, Colo. 

The C. G. Dietz Co., Lake Wales, Fla., 
has been incorporated for $5,000 to do a 
A. C. Wig- 
gin, V. E. Backus and C. G. Dietz con- 
stitute the board of directors. 

The Orange City (Fla.) Grocery Co. 
has been incorporated for $8,000 to do 
a wholesale business. J. E. McCreight, 
Oscar Murray and H. O. Ferguson are 
directors. 

The Hight & Cline Grain Corporation, 
271 New Suffern Building, Decatur, III, 
has been incorporated for $50,000. 

The Egyptian Wholesale Grocery Co., 
Marion, IIl., is reported bankrupt. 

McCardle & Wallace have completed 
construction of a mixed feed plant at 
Terhune, Ind. 

W. E. Staly has purchased the Web- 
ster City (Iowa) Coal & Feed Co., on 
Seneca Street, from B. B. Stuff. 

The Haertel Co. has completed re- 
modeling the milling plant at Shakopee, 
Minn., for the manufacture of mixed 
feeds. 

The Greenville (Miss.) Grocery Co. 
has been incorporated by Walter Lee 
Shelton, W. P. Cameron and A. H. 
Bloomenstiel, with $25,000 capital stock 
to do a wholesale grocery business. The 
firm also will sell flour, feed and pre- 
pared feeds at wholesale. 

W. H. Vanlandingham has installed 
equipment and opened a mill for the 
manufacture of mixed feeds at West 
Point, Miss. 

Krasne Bros., wholesale grocers, New 
York, have leased a one-story warehouse 
at Whitlock and Lafayette avenues. 

The new plant for the grinding and 
mixing of prepared feeds has been put 
in operation by the Owen-Peeke Feed 
& Grain Co., Astoria, Oregon. 

Paul Williamson has purchased two 
elevators at Menno, S. D., one of which 
he will equip as a feed mill. 

J. M. & T. O. Gwaltney, Jr., Inc., 
Norfolk, Va., has been incorporated for 
$100,000, consolidating two businesses. 
The new firm will conduct a general 
hay, grain and millfeed business. 

The gristmill of Samuel Thomas, 
Winesap, Tenn., burned recently, with 
total loss. 

The Clark Feed & Seed Co., Pharr, 
Texas, has increased its capital stock 
to $15,000. 

The new feed mill of the Washington 
Co-operative Egg and Poultry Associa- 
tion at Winlock, Wash., is nearly com- 
pleted. 

J. F. Walsh, feed miller, Platteville, 
Wis., will sell his stock at auction and 
retire from business. 

Fire of undetermined origin caused 
$65,000 damage to the feed warehouse at 
Brandtsville, Pa., owned by H. C. Zach- 
arias. 

The Plainview (Texas) Fuel & Feed 
Co. has installed a larger feed mill. 

The Edenton Parker Co. and the Dy- 
ersburg Grocery Co., both of Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., with several branches, are 
to be merged as the Consolidated Gro- 
cery Co., with $250,000 capital stock. 

The Richmond (Ind.) Feed Milling 
Co. has been incorporated by Harvey 
S. Bosworth, David M. Trabue, Har- 
old G. Coleman and Arthur A. Curme, 
Jr. 

The Busenbark Grain Co., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., has built a new office, in- 
stalled a set of scales and large motor 
unit with which to run a new feed grind- 
er. It is reported that the company will 
have a molasses mixing machine installed 
before Jan. 1. 
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The Importance of Tankage as 
a Commercial Feed 


From “Commercial Feeds” 
By Dr. W. H. Strowd 


HE most important commercial animal byproduct 
T feed is tankage, which is made as follows: Ani- 

mal tissue is steam cooked in a rendering tank 
under a pressure of 50 to 60 lbs to the square inch 
for a period of five to ten hours. Live steam is in- 
jected directly under the bottom of the tank. After 
the cooking is completed, the fats settle in a layer on 
top and the solids settle to the bottom. These are 
removed separately; the liquor, consisting of con- 
densed steam and the extracted material, is drawn off 
and evaporated to the consistency of molasses. It is 
then mixed with the extracted material, and the mix- 
ture is dried and ground. 

This gives the ordinary tankage of commerce; it 
is also called meat meal. The extracted material 
consists of gelatin (a protein) nitrogen bases, and 
various degradation products of proteins, polypeptides, 
and amino acids. Experiments by Strowd and Gun- 
derson show that the soluble crude protein in com- 
mercial tankage is from one third to two thirds true 
protein; the average is about half true protein and 
half nonprotein. 

Gelatin is obtained from bone. Therefore, a large 
percentage of bone means a large percentage of solu- 
ble true protein nitrogen. Gelatin, unlike the pro- 
teins of muscle tissue, is poorly balanced protein, 
so even the true protein of stick is not as good as 
the insoluble proteins. The nitrogen bases, the pro- 
portions of which are unknown (they may be small). 
have little value. These are the final or intermediate 
products from protein digestion eliminated in the 
urine. The amino acids, polypeptides and similar com- 
pounds probably have considerable value, because it 
is known that the nonprotein nitrogen of milk, which 
is from products of this nature, has high nutritive 
value. 

Taken all in all, however, it is certain that the 
“crude” protein of stick has a quality inferior to that 
of the insoluble meat protein. This fact probably ac- 
counts for the difference in value between milk and 
tankage as a supplement for corn. Perhaps stick and 
insoluble tankage in certain proportions supplement 
each other in such a way that they make an efficient 
supplement for grain. Whether or not this is true, 
the correct proportions to produce maximum results 
are of immense practical importance, 

Co-operative experiments are now being con- 
ducted by the Wisconsin department of agriculture 
and the University of Wisconsin with the object of 
throwing light on this problem, and it is hoped that 
other stations will make investigations with the same 
end in view. 

The author is safe in saying that the total crude 
protein content is not a final standard in the valua- 
tion of tankage, and that most of the experiments 
hitherto undertaken are of limited application because 
the total protein content has been taken as a standard. 
Both feed officials and investigators must look for 
more comprehensive criterions of value. Tankage is 
a good feed, and fills an important and indispensable 
place in the feeding of swine and poultry, but manu- 
facturers and farmers alike should welcome investi- 
gations looking to its more efficient utilization. 

It must also be remembered that tankage is not 
a definite product like milk, but varies from day to 
day. When there is a good demand for liver for 
human consumption, little or none of it goes to tank- 
age, and when the demand is poor, most or all of it 
goes to tankage. When animals die in the yards or 
are condemned on account of disease the entire car- 
cass, less the inedible offal, goes to tankage. (It may 
be said at this point that the method of preparation 
precludes the possibility of transmission of disease, so 
there need be no fear on this score.) 

The proportions of these, of course, vary. Tests 
show that the percentage of bone varies widely, and 
feed officials have established a‘ phosphoric acid maxi- 
mum standard to control the bone content. Liver is 
also rich in phosphoric acid, and since the liver content 
varies, the ash or calcium content would make a more 
satisfactory standard than the phosphoric acid content. 

The average total protein content of a day’s-run 
of tankage at a packing plant varies with the kind 
of animals slaughtered and the proportions.of in- 
gredients. Usually a product containing less than 
60 per cent protein is produced. This deficiency is 
adjusted by selling part of the insoluble material, con- 
taining less than 60 per cent protein, as meat scraps, 
and raising the protein content of the remainder with 
stick and blood. From what has been said it is seen 


that raising the protein content with stick probably 
lowers the quality. 

While the undissolved portion of the tankage is 
sold as meat scraps, some officials have contended 
that the name “meat scraps” should apply only to 
products secured by cooking meat in its own grease, 
the old open kettle method of rendering lard. A modi- 
fication of this process is now being tried out by a 
number of packers as a general method of rendering 
all meat products. Up to the present time the open 
kettle method has been employed by the larger plants 
only for the production of the better grades of edible 
lard. 

It is the author’s opinion that this fact largely 
accounts for the preference of the trade for the open 
kettle rendered meat scraps over the tanked product; 
that is, the better grades of meat produce a more at- 
tractive and more palatable feed. This opinion is 
based on plant inspections, opinions of manufacturers, 
and rather limited laboratory tests. 


oo 


American Milling Co. Opens 
Soy Bean Milling Plant 


Cuicaco, IL. 

HE American Milling Co., Peoria, Ill., recently 

placed in operation its new soy bean milling 

plant, which contains nine presses, and which was 
grinding 3,000 bus of soy beans a day, Dec, 1. Here- 
tofore there have been only a few concerns of any 
size manufacturing this product. The American Mill- 
ing Co. purchased for this operation the old Atlas 
Distillery, owned by the Kentucky Alcohol Corpora- 
tion. The property consists of a large boiler house, 
storage capacity of 200,000 bus, a corn degerminat- 
ing plant, and a mill building, with all new equipment. 

The American Milling Co. started to interest farm- 
ers of the community in growing soy beans before the 
unit was planned, and they responded to such an ex- 
tent that additional storage space was needed, The 
company purchased the Burlington elevator at Peoria. 
The American Milling Co., Co-operative Grange League 
Federation and Funk Bros., of Bloomington, guaran- 
teed the farmers $1.85 bu. In addition, the American 
Milling Co. has gone outside this territory, paying 
farmers $1.25 bu for immediate shipment, and $1.35 
if the beans were held until Jan. 1. 

H. G. Atwood is president of the American Mill- 
ing Co., J. H. Pall, John B. De Haven and A. G. 
Heidrich vice presidents, and T. S. Ely secretary- 
treasurer. 

oo DS 


F eeding the World on the Fat 
of the Land 


(Continued from page 1009) due, in many cases, to 
poor quality. What could we expect to receive for 
poor quality products that we would be obliged to 
dump on a foreign market, when that market for most 
farm articles is so low that we require a tariff to pro- 
tect our producer. at home? Here are two examples: 
Exports of meat to England in 1927 weer approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 ‘below those of 1926, not because 
England did not want our meat, not because the price 
was too high, but principally due to England’s demand 
for a high quality of lean pork, which we could not or 
did not furnish. Why could we not furnish it? Be- 
cause our farmers persist in raising fat, corn fed hogs 
—all lard, 

There will be an overproduction of any article if it 
is not desirable. That is why quality is paramount. 
To-day, England is calling for our fancy milk fed 
chickens, dressed and packed in fine packages, ready 
to cook and serve—a specialty business in this country 
that has developed in 15 years to over $100,000,000 
annually. Who wants a fat piece of pork when he can 
get a fancy milk fed chicken ready to cook and serve, 
for a few cents more per pound? 

These are just two of the many reasons why farm- 
ers who persists in feeding all corn to a hog will not 
receive must of anything for his hog, his corn, or his 
services. Surely it would not be fair to tax the gen- 
eral public (which already is paying American prices 
for good food) additional money to pay for the in- 
ability of any line of business to keep up to the times 
and produce quality products sought after the world 
over. 

ed 

Selling open formula feeds approved by the col- 
lege feed conference board, the American Milling Co. 
shows 10 per cent of dry skim milk and dried butter- 
milk in the starting and growing mash for poultry, 
= per cent of these milk products in the laying 
mash, 





Mineral Nutrient Requirements 
of Animals 
By E. B. Forbes 


Director of Animal Nutrition, Pennsylvania 
State College 


From an Address Before the United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association 


HAT all animals require mineral nutrients, and 

that these substances enter, in fundamental ways, 

into all general functions of animal life is uni- 
versally understood and accepted; the exact amounts 
of these requirements varying with the species, and 
with the age, sex, plane of nutrition and functional 
activity of the animal, especially as to growth, fat- 
tening, gestation, lactation, or egg production. 

The practical problems of mineral nutrition have 
to do with the efficiency of feeds and of rations to 
serve the nutritive requirements of the animal; and 
some of the conditions which contribute to these prob- 
lems are the following: 

1—The composition of the soil, as determined 
especially by its geological origin, its agricultural his- 
tory, and its proximity to the ocean (as affecting its 
iodine content). 

2.—The climate, especially as the sunshine, the 
temperature, and the rainfall affect the character of 
the growth, and the mineral nutrient and vitamin 
contents, of vegetable foods for live stock. 

3.—The composition of the drinking water, espe- 
cially as to iodine content. 

4.—The conditions of feeding, whether in dry lot 
or on pasture. 

5.—The proportion of grain to roughage fed. 

6.—The botanical character of the roughage, wheth- 
er gramineous or leguminous. 

7.—The nature of the concentrate ration, especially 
the kind of protein supplement used. 

The needs of animals for mineral supplements, 
therefore, differ much in accord with the conditions, 
and the satisfaction of these requirements calls for 
discriminating knowledge. 

The mineral elements of obvious and general sig- 
nificance in animal nutrition are sodium, potassium, 
calcium, magnesium, sulphur, phosphorus, chlorine, 
flourine, iodine, and iron. In addition, aluminun, sili- 
con, manganese, copper, and probably other mineral 
elements, are present in animal bodies, but their status 
as nutrients is not thoroughly understood and estab- 
lished. 

Our present concern is as to the necessity, or the 
advantage, of feeding compounds of these elements 
to animals in a manner supplementary to their ra- 
tions; and in this regard each of the elements stands 
in an individually different relation. 

Chlorine is much more commonly deficient, in foods, 
than is any other mineral element, and we recognize 
this fact by the regular provision of common salt. 

Salt, therefore, as the one invariably needed min- 
eral supplement, stands in a class by itself. This 
need may be regarded as an inheritance from that 
early day when the progenitors of all terrestrial ani- 
mals lived in the sea. 

The relative need of cattle, swine, and poultry for 
common salt is in harmony with the relative outgo 
of sodium and chlorine for these animals. 

Cattle eliminate large amounts of sodium and chlo- 
rine in milk, but the outgo in perspiration is small 
in comparison with that from an animal like the horse, 
which sweats profusely. 

With swine the elimination of sodium and chlorine 
by these paths of outgo is relatively less than with 
cattle, since there is relatively less milk production 
and perspiration, and less roughage in the ration, 
therefore less excess potassium to be physiologically 
balanced by sodium. 

With poultry the need for salt is still less than 
with cattle and swine; again in harmony with the 
obvious facts as to the nature and extent of the losses 
of sodium and chlorine from the body, and as to the 
character of the ration. 

I do not recall any instances of deficiency of 
either potassium or magnesium in any practical ration, 
though they are no less essential than are any other 
of the mineral elements in nutrition. 

Sulphur, in form usable in nutrition, seems to °% 
cur only in proteins. We may consider, then, that 
satisfying the protein requirement, the need for sul- 
phur is also satisfied. The retention of sulphur ge 
erally parallels that of nitrogen, except during 
rapid growth of hair, and, presumably, of feathers 
These parts contain more sulphur in relation to nitt® 
gen than does muscular tissue. : 

An exceedingly small intake of fluorine is essenti@ 
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SOME unusual confections made their appearance in the pastry chef's decorated 
cake .contest held in connection with the recent California Food Products 
In the first group, at the left, is the entry of the 


Exposition in San Francisco. 


States Restaurant; the Eiffel Tower was contributed by the Palace Hotel; and 
the third cake on the right was entered by the Whitcomb Hotel. 


to normal metabolism of calcium, but an excessive 
intake, as through the use of rock phosphate as a 
source of supplemental phosphorus, may produce most 
serious functional derangements, including disturb- 
ance of the appetite and digestion, and of the metabo- 
lism of calcium. The bony growth, under the influence 
of an excess of fluorine, is characteristically soft, and 
the teeth may become much distorted and eroded. 

The need of animals for iron is strikingly manifest- 
ed, in case of deficiency, by the symptoms of anemia; 
but I do not know of a scientifically controlled demon- 
stration of a deficiency of iron in any American live 
stock ration which would be considered otherwise prac- 
tical. 

Copper salts have been shown to assist in the utili- 
zation of inorganic iron when fed to animals suffer- 
ing from milk anemia, but the need of animals gen- 
erally, the country over, for supplemental copper, has 
not been established, and seems to be a remote pos- 
sibility. 

The need of animals for iodine, in case of deficient 
supply, is impressively indicated through the develop- 
ment of goiter, and hairlessness in new-born young; 
but this is a local condition which is by no means 
generally prevalent throughout the United States, and 
the need, where it exists, can be readily satisfied 
through the use of iodized common salt. 

Whatever may be the nutritive relations of man- 

ganese, aluminum and silicon, deficiencies of these ele- 
ments in otherwise practical rations have not been 
demonstrated. 
_ Calcium and phosphorus, quantitatively the most 
important mineral elements in nutrition, remain to be 
considered; and in the great majority of situations in 
which there is a mineral nutrient problem (aside from 
the need for common salt), it has to do with these two 
elements alone. 

The source of the peculiarities of the mineral me- 
tabolism of cattle is that the selective improvement of 
this species, for milk production, has so increased the 
eed requirement that this cannot be satisfied by 
Toughage alone (because of its bulk), but must be 
met in large part by concentrates, which are char- 
acteristically poor in calcium and in vitamin D. This 
has increased the calcium and phosphorus require- 
ments to quantities in many cases apparently exceed- 
ing the cow’s capacity of assimilation. It also has ex- 
tended the production of milk into the winter time, 
at which season the vitamin D of the available feeds, 
and the sunshine, which have to do with the utiliza- 
tion of calcium and phosphorus, are less than in the 
summer, which season, in a state of nature, is the time 
of abundant milk secretion. 

_ We have, therefore, a more or less critical situa- 
tion, with reference to calcium and phosphorus bal- 
ance, in which ordinarily well-fed milch cows, espe- 
cially in the winter time, and regardless of geographic 
ocation, are peculiarly unresponsive to the feeding 
of mineral supplements. 
f Negative balances of calcium, at least usually, and 
of phosphorus, almost as commonly, prevail with cows 
ring the early part of the period of lactation. 
re Tt, when the demands for mineral nutriment 
ve decreased, positive balances of calcium and 
the Tus come to prevail, and there is repayment of 
earlier mineral overdrafts from the skeleton, the 


5 of which is obviously influenced by the com- 
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San Franciscans. 
In the other 


position of the ration, especially of the forage, de- 
pending on whether it is of gramineous or leguminous 
character, and how the dried roughage has been cured. 
But throughout this whole situation, the metabolism 
of calcium and phosphorus is so little affected by the 
intake of compounds of these elements that the feeding 
of such preparations is, in my opinion, not at all 
clearly indicated. 

The significant unit of time, in this problem of the 
mineral metabolism of the milch cow, is the annual 
cycle of lactation and gestation; and until we have 
learned, by continuous, year-long, mineral metabolism 
experiments, the final effect of a particular method 
of feeding or treatment, on the annual mineral bal- 
ance, we shall not have a certain basis of facts for 
guidance in the use of mineral supplements for milch 
cows. Such experiments are now in progress at Penn- 
sylvania State College, the directly practical aspects 
being studied by the dairy department, and the miner- 
al balances by the institute of animal nutrition. 


oo 
Cattle Increase Not Great 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—While there has been an un- 
usually large movement since July of feeder cattle, 
the Department of Agriculture states that all reports 
indicate that not many more will be fed next winter 
than during the last one. The movement in the 11 
corn belt states during July-September was 45 per 
cent larger than that of the same period of last year, 
when the crest of the season’s movement came late. 
Prices of stocker and feeder cattle this season have 
been about 35 per cent above last season’s. The gen- 
eral situation encouraged an early movement this year, 
says the department, which does not expect any un- 
usual diversion of grain into beef channels. 

oo 


Bread and Cake Fairyland at 
Hotel Men’s Show 


By Lillian M. Barnes 


EVER again can it be announced that the So- 
N ciété Culinaire Philanthropique is to present its 

Salon of Culinary Art without our hearing the 
little birds sing, seeing the sky grow blue and rosy 
and having visions bright and ever fair before us. 
Such is the effect of the recent exhibition held at Grand 
Central Palace in conjunction with the Hotel Men’s 
Exposition, Nov. 12-16. 

Undoubtedly the interesting arrangement of the 
lower floors should have prepared us to some extent 
for the display on the third, but wearily we trudged 
our way up with the thought only that this might 
be a good exposition, but two flights of stairs was a 
long climb. We had covered competitions before this 
and felt in a jaded way that life had shown us enough 
prize cakes to satisfy any inborn craving’ we ever 
had for them. 

As we rounded a corner the first big jolt came. 
Before our astonished eyes were displayed delicate, 
fairylike structures in fanciful forms, tables heaped 
artistically high with rolls—ah, and what rolls! Not 
the common garden variety of water or Parker House, 


ucts in special show cases. 


group, at the right, is a cake tower contributed by the Gallo Pastry Shop, while 
just to the left of it is a beautiful cake made in the form of a sailing vessel. 
Hellwig’s and Pig’n Whistle were among other contestants, all of whom were 
The Langendorf booth displayed a great variety of bakery prod- 
Novel sandwiches were served. 





such as we were wont to cart home from our neigh- 
borhood bakery, but fascinating, delicately browned 
dainties, shaped in stars, crescents, hearts, circles, 
ringed to a peak and dusted with sugar, shiny sur- 
faced, rough surfaced, flaky, smooth, some split in the 
middle, showing entrancing interiors. Tables covered 
with loaves of bread: 18 varieties on one, 25 varieties 
of breakfast rolls by Ernest Arn, of the Savoy Plaza, 
on another; a display topped by Liberty flanked by 
sheaves of wheat containing fancy rolls by Louis Rich- 
ard Arnold, of the Hotel Ambassador, formerly pri- 
vate baker to the late Queen Victoria,—alas, space 
forbids more detail. 

Then the cakes! In September we saw what the 
American Bakers Association and every one else con- 
sidered an interesting display, but we now knew the 
meaning of the remark, “You ain’t seen nothin’ yet!” 
Use your imagination, gentle reader, and picture a 
replica of the Chateau de Lichtenstein, made entirely 
of sugar without a mold, by Aristide Arigoni, a 
mosque by C. Filiputi, of Huylers, the Isle de France, 
etc., etc. Visualize mouth watering fancy cakes, of 
chocolate, marzipan, macaroons, of all shapes and 
sizes—petits fours, the like of which had never before 
been witnessed in captivity. 

By this time we had reached the point where our 
senses refused to function properly. As we broached 
onlookers to learn of what substance some special 
delicacy was made we were met constantly with “ne 
parle pas Anglais.” Our academic knowledge of French 
had completely left us, and all we could remember 
were a few phrases about a demoiselle from Armen- 
tiers which, we felt, were entirely unsuitable to this 
occasion. Therefore, in a mad attack of atavism we 
reverted from reporter to housewife, and were held 
enthralled by the other foods, a roast of beef deco- 
rated with tiny onions and round carrots, flanked by 
asparagus tips; we admired hors d’ceuvres that put 
to shame the ordinary combinations to which we were 
accustomed, and finally stood spellbound before a table 
of soups that seemed to us man’s greatest creation. 
By now our starved body reminded us that a feast 
for the eyes was no help to the stomach, so with a 
last lingering look we backed away from this glorious 
food. A quarter of two, and a long time since break- 
fast—and we still feel the company should stand for 
the extra ham sandwich that was necessary to make 
up for all the splendors we had mentally devoured. 

The various exhibition booths covering three floors 
were beautifully decorated, and contained the very 
latest in equipment, machinery and supplies, suitable 
for kitchen and hotel use. Among the many exhibitors, 
those well known to the bakery field were: Read 
Machinery Co., York, Pa., featuring mixing machines 
and egg beaters; J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., 
Wyandotte cleanser and cleaner; Edison Electric Ap- 
pliance Co., Inc., Chicago, electric cooking and baking 
equipment; Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, cake 
mixing machinery, egg beaters; Oakite Products, Inc., 
New York, cleansers; Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio, 
cake mixing machines and washing machines; Ad. 
Seidel & Sons, Chicago, jellies, jams and fillings. The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, had three booths, 
Crisco, a shortening, Ivory and other soaps, and Puri- 
tan oil, being featured; the Middleby Oven Co. and 
the Universal Oven Co., New York, pictures of ovens; 
S. Gumpert Co., Brooklyn, jellies, jams, icings and 
fillings. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

’ For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 















HELP WANTED 








Wanted—Operative 
Superintendent 


for new 1,200-bbl flour mill now in 
process of erection, located south of 
the Mason & Dixon Line in city of 
over 200,000 population. Firm build- 
ing mill are successful mill opera- 
tors with half million dollar capi- 
tal. Applicant must be man of 
unquestionable moral standing, with 
ability in manufacturing quality 
flour and meal, capable of taking 
complete charge of plant production 
and laboratory work and must be 
capable of supervising installation 
of machinery and assist in pur- 
chasing same. Must bear most rigid 
investigation. Satisfactory salary to 
right man, Address 1823, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE—HAS SUCCESS- 
fully reorganized and managed all de- 
partments of milling business. Address 
1815, care 551, Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
wide acquaintance with jobbers and bak- 
ers in Michigan and northern Ohio, wishes 
connection with Kansas or northwestern 
mill; best of references. Address 1821, 
care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—250-BBL FLOUR MILL 


Electrically operated; 30,000-bu capacity 
elevator; railroad facilities; also feed 
mill in connection; going concern, lo- 
cated in western Illinois; low price; 
easy terms. Address C. H. Heithold, 
P. O. Box 426, Quincy, Ill. 


, MAKE YOUR OWN PRICE 
To settle an estate, will sell at sacrifice 
® prices all machinery and equipment of mod- 


ern flour and grist mill, built three years 
ago. Equipment includes a new Carter disc 
separator and a new No. 309 Eureka batch 
mixer. Get in touch with us immediately. 
Nelson Machinery Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


FOR SALE—25,000-BU ELEVATOR AND 
feed mill; well equipped; big feeding sec- 
tion; priced right if taken at once. Ad- 

d dress 1822, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
| neapolis. 








MISCELLANEOTS 
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MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 


December 12, 1928 

















WELL KNOWN ENGLISH MILL- 


ers of a proprietary brown flour, 
with extensive sales in the United 
Kingdom, invite negotiations with 
American mill with a view to pro- 
duction and marketing in U. S. A. 
on royalty basis. Address 1820, care 
Northwestern Miller, 59 Mark Lane, 
London E. C. 3, England. 





CENTRIFUGAL REELS—11 32-IN. 
ft late style, Allis-Chalmers, size 4. 


BY 8- 
Write 


or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 


Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





“QA”; in good condition. 


FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 
Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late 
Write or wire 


style 


Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 


Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Flour Advertising 


Bureau of Engraving, Inc. 
500 So. 4th St. 


2 YEARS’ Experience in 


Minneapolis 








Minneapolis, Minnesota 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 
CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 


CHOOSE 


That which the majority join 
you in approving and you 
have made a good buy 


IN PHOSPHATE THE MAJORITY U: 





» es 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS “CHICAGO 


MASHVILLE cous 











Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 
Patent and Trade-Mark Lawyers. 

Practice before the United States Courts. 
Complete Files of Registered Flour Brands. 
Established 1861 Trade-Marks Registered 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. 





HIGHEST GRADE 


Medicinal Cod Liver Oil 


Poultry Cod Liver Oil 


(100% Pure) Steam Refined 
Cod Liver Meal {3% Pere) 


Made under scientific experts. The greatest 
discovery ever made to benefit the Poultry 
Industry. More Eggs...Stronger Shells... 
Greater Hatchability...... The Real Vitamin 
Eggs.... More Chicks.....Stronger Bones...... 
Better Health...Prize Winners. 

Send Your Orders to 


W. A. MUNN, Wholesale Manufacturers 
St. John’s, Newfoundland 


For Samples... 
Lowest Prices...Prompt Delivery 














in America 


Bolting Cloth, of course 





Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co. 
Largest Roll Corrugating Capacity 


Mill Supplies—Schindler ST.LOUIS, MO 








Pau, Pau, & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 


STUHR-SEIDL COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS 


Materials for Mixers 
POULTRY WHEAT anv BARLEY 
Ground Screenings a Specialty 




















Multi-color printing 
as executed by 


RAYMOND 
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Ty RAYMOND BAG CO. “"°813"" 

























































W. 0. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 

Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 























FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLtes—Morors 


DIESEL ENGINES 
Pumps 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














FULTON Dallas 
St.Louis BAG & COTTON Minneapolis 
P 


Brooklyn MILLS New Orleans 
Kansas City, Kan 


Atlanta 











Grain Cleaners 


Richmond Mfg. Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
J. K. Howte, Representative, 


20 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

























